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ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
HELPING TO ALLEVIATE WORLD HUNGER 



SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1984 

House of Representatives, 
Select Committee on Hunger, 

Ikivia, CA. 

The committee met at 10:25 a.m. in the Young Building, Univer- 
sity of California at Davis, Hon. Mickey Leland (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hall, Fazio, and Emerson. 

The Chairman. Good morning. Before I make my opening state- 
ment, I would like to yield to my colleague, Mr. Fazio. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. VIC FAZIO, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS «'ROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Fazio. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to begin by 
welcoming you as chairman of this Select Committee on Hunger, 
and my good friends Tonv Hall of Ohio, who is the chairman of the 
task force that's here to focus today on international problems, and 
Bill Emerson of Missouri, who was the ranking minority member 
on the Agriculture Committee's Subcommittee on Food and Nutri- 
tion, along with Leon Panetta of California, another member of 
this committee, and one of the more important Members of the 
House in this regard. All three of you are obviously people who are 
willing to take some time out of a very busy schedule, and in some 
cases after a verv busy week, to continue to devote time and prepa- 
ration to the subject of solving the problems of hunger both here 
and abroad. 

A great deal of work went into making this hearing a reality, 
and a debt of gratitude is also owed to the staff of the committee 
and to the staff of the International Programs Office here on the 
campus, who have been more than helpful and who have patiently 
complied with the tight deadlines and extensive preparations re- 
quired for holding a congres'Bional hearing. 

The University of California-Davis campus, located in on^ of the 
most abundant agricultural areas in this country, is an appropriate 
setting for a hearing by the Select Committee on Hunger for a vari- 
ety of reasons. As a preeminent member of the distinguished Cali- 
fornia educational system, University of California-Davis has a rep- 
utation for academic integrity that is appropriate to the theme of 
this hearing. 

The problems of world hunger are ^reat. Millions of people in 
the world today are suffering irreversible damage to their minds 
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and bodies from chronic malnutrition. A growing number of Ameri- 
cans are deeply concerned with the problems of world hunger. A 
survey of this Nation's m^jor newspapers and periodicals reveals 
headlines devoted to the problems of hunger at home and abroad 
on a continuing basis. I see this concern reflected in the communi- 
cations I receive from my constituents, and Tm sure my colleagues 
have witnessed similar trends. 

Yet, in some ways, world hunger is an enigma, for a solution is 
not as simple as merely more food, increasedf production and ade- 
quate food reserves. As vitally important as high productivity and 
emergency reserves are, they still do not provide the final solution 
to the problem of hunger. Over the past 10 years, worldwide food 
production has improved, yet we still face widespread malnutrition. 

Frustrated by our own inability to adequately feed the world, we 
must turn to eliminating the causes of hunger; namely^ poverty 
and insecure food supplies. This is where the contributions of our 
universities and private voluntary organizations are invaluable. 

The very complexities that surround the causes of and solutions 
to hunger make the role of educational institutions in alleviating 
world hunger even more important. Our universities provide valua- 
ble food and nutrition research, and the private voluntary organi- 
zations are in the forefront of assistance geared toward the local 
needs of developing countries. 

Furthermore, the educational system is an important means by 
which the public can be educated about the causes of world hunger. 
So, for that reason and for others, I look forward to today's discus- 
sions. We hope to learn a great deal from the practical experience 
of a number of individuals in and around this community who 
have worked overseas and have worked effectively under a variety 
of programs, through AID and directly. 

This area in many ways is a breadbasket for our own Nation as 
well as the rest of the world, and in that regard I call the attention 
of my colleagues and constituents to a news story that appeared in 
a newspaper just the other day reporting the sales of 72,500 tons of 
medium-grain rice to two famine stricken African nations, from 
this region that we are a part of. In this very abundant region I 
hope we can carry beyond our own narrow interests in terms of 
economic growth for ourselves or our communities and simply the 
general concern we feel about hungry people wherever they are, to 
some practical solutions and perhaps to some new realizations that 
might lead us in Congress to fund some new programs or defund 
some others if that is apropriate. 

So, Mr. Chairman, my good friend Mickey Leland, and Tony 
Hall, and Bill Emerson, once again thank you for taking the time 
today here in Davis, CA, to really focus on the role of educational 
institutions in the solution of the problems of world hunger around 
the world. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fazio appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 104.] 

()PKNIN(; STATEMENT OK HON. MICKEY LELAND. A 
RKI^RESENTATIVE IN CONCJRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

The C'HAiRMAN. Thank you. 
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I would just say good morning to everyone. Fm Congressman 
Mickey Leland, chairman of the House Select Committee on 
Hunger. We're veiy pleased that we are able to hold our first Inter- 
national Task Force hearing here at the University of California at 
Davis. And I want to personally thank the university and my col- 
league Congressman Vic Fazio, for hosting the select committee 
hearing here, in which we seek to learn more of the role of educa- 
tional institutions in helping to alleviate world hunger and malnu- 
trition. 

Let me personally say, thank you, Vic, for inviting us here. It is 
very helpful for the committee to be in an agriculturally produc- 
tive region of the country, and I appreciate the gentleman from 
California's effort and the time he has committed to the commit- 
tee. I think he deserves commendation both from his constituents 
pand this institution. 

I would venture to say the people of America thank you, because 
we have already learned so much about the great strides made in 
research regarding small ruminants projects and innovations, in 
plant growth technology. I think that what we've seen and heard 
today has been very helpful to the committee. 

The select committee, which became operational in April of this 
year, recognizes the numerous dimensions of the hunger problem 
which adversely affects hundreds of millions of individuals 
throughout the world. The committee has and will continue to ad- 
dress such issues as: Food assistance programs in the United 
States, U.S. development and economic assistance programs in the 
executive branch structure responsible for administering the pro- 
ram, world food security, trade relations between the United 
tates and less developed nations, food production and distribution, 
corporate and agri-business efforts to further international develop- 
ment, and policies of multilateral development banks and interna- 
tional development institutions. 

Today we will be focusing on a central issue of great interest and 
importance to^lMe select committee, that of increasing public 
awarenesg^f world hunger, and of the contributions of educational 
institutKjhs in programs that assist in alleviating hunger and mal- 
nutrition. The select committee is particularly interested in hear- 
ing from our witnesses recommendations that would better assist 
Congress in structuring policy that would directly affect the poor- 
est of the poor. In the process the committee has commissioned an 
assessment of food problems and technological opportunities in sub- 
Saharan Africa by the Congressional Office of Technology Assess- 
ment. 

It is our belief that new or improved agricultural technologies, if 
transferred successfully, can have a substantial effect on fo<xl pro- 
duction and distribution 10 to 15 vears from the time of introduc- 
tion. Changes in agricultural development and food distribution in- 
stitutions can take even longer to be effective. Thus, technologies 
and institutional changes introduced today need to be appropriate 
for Africa 10 to 20 years from now. At the same time these changes 
must be useful and acceptable now or adoption will not proceed by 
the host country. 

We believe appropriate focus should be placed on technologies 
which the poorest 50 percent of the farmers can afford. Specifically, 
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v*^'^ consMerfttion must coricentrate on poor producers as well as poor 
'K''''- ' consumers. For these and other reasons, the committee is very in* 
^ tc. • terested in hearin|^. f rojn our distinguished panelists recommenda* 
tions which have stemmed from their experience in their particu- 
>\ lar areas of expertise. 

Now, before we proceed with the witnesses, Td like to introduce 
Congressman Bill Emerson from Missouri. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Leland appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 106.] 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. BILL EMERSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 

Mr. Emerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Tm pleased to be here 
in Davis, CA, for this field hearing. The objectives and work of this 
university in the international field are well known in the Con- 
gress. We do, indeed) thank our colleague, Mr. Fazio, for inviting us 
here today. 

A former colleague of ours, who served with distinction on the 
House Agriculture Committee, is now a member of the Board for 
International Food and Agricultural Development. In fact, Paul 
Finley of Illinois was coauthor with the late Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey of the title XII legislation which fostered this remarkable 
system of harnessing the vast educational extension and research 
resources of our land-grant universities to help develop agriculture 
in Third World countries. 

The purpose of this hearing is to examine efforts on the part of 
several entities to combat world hunger. I think it is particularly 
significant that this hearing is being held on the anniversary, the 
30th, of Public Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. 

The purposes of Public Law 480 are: To provide humanitarian as* 
sistance to support economic development within recipient coun- 
tries, to expand international trade and develop markets for U.S. 
agricultural commodities, and to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

The first objective, feeding the hungry, is the primary focus of 
the hearings being held today. Public I*aw 480, or the Food for 
Peace Program, has enriched the diets and the lives of 1.8 billion 
men» women, and children in countries all over the world. Under 
this program the United States continues to contribute more food 
assistance annually to other countries than all other nations com- 
bined. This is possible because our farmers have established an im- 
posing record of growth and abundance and our citizens have an 
equally impressive record of care and giving. 

We are fortunate, indeed, to have the resources to allow us to 
donate food to combat malnutrition and to ease emergency situa- 
tions such as famine. Food grains and feed grains represented 
nearly half of the total of the $33 billion value of Public Law 480 
shipments. Wheat shipments were $11.8 billion and feed grains $3.1 
billion. Other major exports were cotton, soybean oil, and nonfat 
dry milk. This means that under Public Law 480 more than $3 mil- 
lion a day has gone to over 100 countries. 
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rlhope* our witnosaes today will focus on what has been accom- 
plished through various Government and private aid programs, 
and then on what they see as £he role of educational institutions in 
countering hunger in our world. I would like to mention one other 
area of today s hearing for which I have a deep interesU^at is, 
nutrition education, We will be hearing from witnesses as to their 
involvement in nutrition education in developing countries and 
also education in schools in the United States concerning wqrld 
hunger. I hope these witnesses will also comment on what I feel is 
sorely lacking in our own country, nutrition education and con- 
sumer awareness, especially of low-income people for whom it is es- 
pecially important that they stretch their food dollars and provide 
themselves and their families with nutritious meals. 

Overall, the entire concept of nutrition education as a part of the 
education and training of health and other professionals is ex- 
tremely important. More and more there is agreement among 
many that nutrition is an integral part of maintaining the well- 
being of the population. It makes sense that the more wc our- 
selves, know how to stay in good health and to share that knowl- 
edge with others, the better off we are; and good nutrition is, part 
of that picture. , . 

So, I am looking forward very much to today's hearing, and 
thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Emerson appears at the conclu- 
\ sion of the hearing, see p. JOS.] 

\ Mr. Emerson. Also, I request unanimous consent to insert a 
katement in the record by Mrs. Roukema, who cannot be with us 
today. 

The Chairman. Without objection the statement will be entered 
into the record at this point. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Roukema appears at the conclu- . 
sion of the hearing* see p. 111.] 

The Chairman. I would like, now, to introduce Congressman 
Tony Hall from Ohio— who worked very diligently to establish the 
Select Committee on Hunger, and who chairs the task force on 
hunger in developing countries. Mr. Hall will chair our hearing 
today. 

OPENING wStATEMENT OF HON. TONY P. HALL, A 
RKPKESENTATIVK IN CONGRESS FROM THE ST^TE OF OHIO 

Mr. Tony P. Hall [presiding]. Thank you, Mickey. 

I would also like to thank the faculty of the University of Califor- 
nia at Davis for opening the university to us. 

I extend special thanks to Vic Fazio for hosting this select com- 
mittee's field hearing. 

Today w^ will be hearing from experts who will brief the com- 
mittee oil their involvement in activities that assist in alleviating 
world hunger. The committee is particularly interested in hearing 
their recommendations on how to maximize the effectiveness of 
U.S. activities that alleviate hunger and malnutrition. I should em- 
phasii^^that we want to focus on concrete benefits to hungry 
people rather than on benefits to populations in Third World coun- 
tries that are better off. 
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Our first panel will discuss projects concerning agriculture and 
technology. At noon we will break for about an hour for lunch. The 
second panel will begin approximately at 1 p.m. This panel will dis- 
cuss health, nutrition, and population activities. Our third panel 
will start at about 2:15. They will be informing us of the contribu- 
tions educational institutions can make to both programs in devel- 
oping cor.ntries and activities that seek to increase the awareness 
of the American public '^n world hunger issues. 

Thank you for allov ng us to be here, I would just emphasize, 
that we have a number of very distinguished witnesses. We want to 
hear all of you. We ask that you summarize your statements. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Tony P. Hall appears at the con- 
clusion of the hearing, see p. 116.] 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Our first panel of witnesses will address the 
issues of agricultural technology. The first three members of the 
panel are Mr. DaviH Robinson, associate dean of international pro- 
grams and professor of animal science, food intake regulation; Dr. 
Charles Hess, dean of the College of Agricultural and Environmen- 
tal Sciences; and Alex McCalla, professor of agricultural economics 
and policy at the University of California in Davis. 

If you would, just go down the line and briefly read or summa- 
rize your statements, and then we will have the opportunity to ask 
you questions. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID W. ROBINSON, ASSOCIATE DEAN, INTER- 
NATIONAL PROGRAM, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS 

Mr. Robinson. Members of the select committee, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it^s a privilege to have this opportunity to meet with you 
and a pleasure to welcome you to the Davis campus, which has 
been involved in the issues of food and hunger for many vears. My 
assignment is t , present a broad overview, to initiate the discus- 
sion, many issues of which no doubt you've heard before. 

My work compels me to work overseas in Third World countries 
for about 6 months of each year, with scientists, administrators, 
and, in fact, small farmers also. My perspective is a very personal 
one and is colored by what I see and what I hear, but also by what 
I believe. 

In our world of astonishing wealth, people go hungry. In fact, 16 
million die each year from hunger and over 500 million are mal- 
nourished; 2 billion people live in environments where food securi- 
ty cannot be guaranteed. Hunger and malnutrition are not new, 
but the scale of the problem is new. And hunger will become a very 
destabilizing force quite soon. 

What is the cause of hunger, we may ask ourselves. And quite 
simply the answer is poverty. What is the solution to poverty, 
then? And the answer, we might say, is economic self-suftlciency 
for every family in every nation. 

The reasons that people go hungry are very complex and subject, 
of course, to a lot of interpretation. And I can only touch on one or 
two of the major issues, details of which will be provided by other 
speakers later. First of all there is the human factor. We are wit- 
nessing, at the present time, a biological phenomenon unprecedent- 
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ed in human history. It is the growth of the human population, a 
population which has doubled in the last 50 to 75 years and has the 
potential to double again in the next 25; 93 percent of this increase 
will occur in the six least developed countries in the world, and 
none of it will occur in the six most developed countries of the 
world. 

Our current optimism about the ability to feed so many people is 
based on our experience of . the Green Revolution, but we must 
temper such optimism by two thoughts: The power of exponential 
growth that applies to population dynamics does not apply to food 
production capacity; and, second, the characteristics of the produc- 
tion curves for the staple foods are clearly beginning to show a pla- 
teau effect. 

When food becomes the factor that controls population, its part- 
ner is inevitably misery of the most agcmizing kind, because hunger 
strikes the most vulnerable first— small children, women of child- 
bearing age, and the elderly. The battle to control population is not 
being won, and the effect that we see in the world is a rise in the 
number of illiterate people, a widening gap between the rich and 
the poor, and the future of Third World countries mortgaged to the 
international banks. We are, as it were, living on borrowed time. 

Let me quote to you the statement of the chairman of one of 
these banks, the chairman of the World Bank, in fact, speaking 
last month in Nairobi, in Kenya, where he used Kenya as an exam- 
ple. He stated: 

The present population of 20 million is likely to increase eightfold to a staggering 
160 million in the next 65 years. * * * A situation surely as impermissible as it is 
unimaginable, 

He said. He went on to say that: 

* * * poverty and rapid population growth reinforce each other. Therefore, the 
international community has no alternative but to cooperate with a sense of urgen- 
cy in an effort to slow population growth, if economic development is to be achieved. 

Such advice is in stark contrast to what we understand the state- 
ment from the present administration will be» in 2 weeks time» at 
the World Population Conference in Mexico. 

Then, of course, there is the food factor. The Green Revolution 
was — and still is — a spectacular epoch in our history. Perhaps it's 
most spectacular feature was its low cost. It's unconceivable that 
funds for agricultural research and education are so low, given the 
cost/benefit ratio that can be achieved from their use. The Green 
Revolution raised farmers' yields sometimes by eightfold, and also 
changed the way that they looked at farming. They became busi- 
nessmen from being farmers, acutely aware of such issues as credit, 
insurance, high*cost inputs, and the vulnerability of their enter- 
prises should those inputs go missing. 

As agricultural scientists we are confident that the momentum 
of the Green Revolution can be maintained if technological re- 
search continues to be supported and if the socioeconomic factors 
which limit population growth, the other side of the equation as it 
were, are put in place. And these are: Education, reduction in 
infant mortality, and economic self-sufficiency. 

We do live in a curious world of food aplenty and widespread 
hunger. In the Third World, for example, we see farmers exhaust- 
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ing good agricultural land from over use, opening up unsuitable 
lands for new agriculture ^as population pressure builds, and 
famine from unpredictable ' droughts and pestilence. In the Old 
World we see, in Europe, mountains of butter, and cheese, and food 
being uneconomically produced and dumped in the Eastern bloc. 
And in the New World, here in the United States, we see moun- 
tains of grain and dairy produce^, likewise, produced and dumped in 
the Eastern bloc, also. Meanwhile, our farmers go bankrupt on 
their small farms from low prices or are paid to remove land from 
production. Clearly, in a world of plenty ^ distribution remains a 
very serious problem. 

With respect to the distribution problem, the United States holds 
a particularly significant place. It has become the broker of the 
world's food surpluses and controls the destiny of many smaller na- 
tions. This has come about from the farsighted legislation which 
strongly supported agriculture and education and linked them 
firmly together. Through the industry of our farmers, the United 
States now has food security and surpluses, the cheapest food rela* 
tive to income anywhere in the world and the most varied and san- 
itarv diet. 

The United States has also been— as has been stated — the most 
generous donor of surpluses to needy nations, not only in disaster 
relief but through long-term commitments. But increasingly, food 
could be used as a weapon. The hungry of other nations cannot 
threaten us, and are too preoccupied by their poverty to threaten 
us, and frequently the most needy are the least able to buy, and 
those most favored are those most feared. 

How shall we overcome the causes of hunger? Hunger cannot be 
solved by one individual, by one nation, nor in one instant of time. 
It requires a collective willingness to test and support all the ap- 
proaches available. But the rich and the affluent, be they individ- 
uals like you and me or in nations such as the United States, do 
carry the major responsibility. If we consume too much, others 
must consume too little. And currently each of us in this room con- 
sumes about 20 to 25 times the energy needed to sustain the aver- 
age individual living in India. Unfortunately, it seems that as our 
riches grow so in parallel grows our indifference sometimes. 

You must forgive me if, for a brief moment, I broaden the debate 
to the issues that have the greatest impact on world hunger. We 
richly and rightly cherish the freedoms that we enjoy. They were 
won by revolution, as we've just celebrated. Why, tnen, are we so 
afraid of those in revolt against their own poverty? Why, when we 
see so many cling tenaciously to lives filled with hunger, do we 
spend billions refining quite useless instruments of mass death? As 
a consequence, our aid to the needy as a percent of our wealth has 
to decrease, and most of our aid budget does not, in fact, hit the 
hungry world. 

Finally, in conclusion, may I say this, there are many people 
overseas in the assistance agencies that I meet and I consider my 
friends, who have true missionary zeal. Their work should not be 
underrated. They work with foreign colleagues who are not naive 
and it is understood that we are entitled to place our own self-in- 
terest first; that is, we can use aid to influence people and we can 
use aid to sell our own products, and we can also be philanthropic, 
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as we have been. But what we need to understand, I believe, is that 
it is definitely in our own self-interest to solve the problem of 
hunger If we don't solve jt. somebody else will And if hunger isn't 
solved, then hunger will becbme our own problem. 

In your capacity you have the opportunity— perhaps we might 
even say the responsibility— to make bold decisions that will affect 
the lives of millions of people. Our hope is to influence you in the 
right direction. This university has a mandate: it is a mandate to 
seek the truth, to search for new knowledge, and to make the truth^^ 
and knowledge available to all the family of mankind. We hope^ro 
train a cadre of people who not only understand the probleiiw of 
hunger and povertv but who have the sensitivity and the cimrage 
to resolve them. All of these students, our fas'julty, and iour re- 
sources are at your disposal in the high responsibility that you 
have as a Select Committee on Hunger. V 

Thank you. ^s^ 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you. 

Response to Question for DaVii> W. Robinson 

quesnon submitted by hon. mickey leland 

Question. What is being done tc^ foster interdisciplinary communication within 
Universities? 

Answer. There has always been good interdisciplinary communication within Uni- 
versities that have departmental structures running vertically and disciplinary 
graduate groups running horizontally. Eg: 

Disciplinary groups: Genetics, nutrition, biochemistry, et cetera. 

Departmental structure: Department of Animal Science, Department of Food Sci- 
ence» and Department of Veterinary Medicine. 

In this way there is good result: disciplinary crossreferencing in departments that * 
have all disciplines represented and good application within the disciplines that 
have the commodity department's represented. 

Interdisciplinary communication is less well organized in international work but 
has recently received a tremendous injection through Title XII programs and 
USAID's support of International countries. For example, every CRSP (Coraborative 
Research Support Program) includes economists, sociologists, chemists, plant pro- 
duction, health, nutrition etc. disciplines. This has forced an interdisciplinary ap* 
proach to problem solving research. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Robinson appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing, see p. 119.] 
Mr. Tony P. Hall. Mr. Hess. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. HESS* DEAN* COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCES. UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles Hess. I am dean of 
the College of Agricultural and Environmental Sciences, and also I 
serve on the Joint Committee on Agriculture Research and Devel- 
opment [JCARD] which is a unit of the Board for International 
Food and Agricultural Development, as Mr. Emerson referred to, 
and on which Congressman Finley is now a member. 

The Foreign Assistance Act that was amended in 1975 to include 
title XII, the Famine Prevention and Freedom from Hunger Act, 
really provided a major strategy for getting land-grant colleges and 
universities of the United States more deeply involved in strength* 
ening the institutional infrastructure in agriculture in the develop- 
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ing countries. And, in the testimony, I've listed the goals of the 
title XII program. 

The passage of that legislation and its subsequent implementa- 
tion about IV2 years afterward, heralded $i megor organized in- 
crease in the participation of U.S. universities in international ag- 
ricultural development activities. At about the same time the, 
Davis campus, at the invitation of the Government of Egypt, en- 
tered into a program with the Government of Egypt, with the 
Agency for International Development, and UC. 

The project, UC-Egypt project, is often looked upon as one of the 
first title aII projects. In fact, it was actually independent of that 
legislation and started before that legislation was even implement- 
ed. Howtver, we are very much involved in a number of programs 
under the title XII structure. Examples are: The Small Rummanto 
CRSP— which you had a chance to see part of the activities here at 
Davis this morning — and other CRSP's, which are the collaborative 
research support programs involving dry beans and cowpeas. We 
also helped plan a nutrition program and one in aquaculture; nei- 
ther of which has been implemented as yet. And we also have rela- 
tionships with other universities in Mexico and in China, and are 
exploring other relationships with universities throughout the 
world. 

The contributions of the universities in these proiects include a 
combination of technology transfer, institution building, and the 
strengthening of human resources. I will give examples of each of 
the categories based upon our experience in Egypt, and TU start 
with technology transfer. 

As you know the University of California has a long history in 
the development of new tomato varieties used for tomato products 
and for fresh market. Improvements have been made in the ability 
to harvest the tomatoes, in nutritional quality, in soluable solids, 
flavor, and color, as well as drought resistance and adaptability to 
grow under environmental stresses, such as high salt levels which 
we talked about this morning. 

In the past 30 years, the average yield of tomatoes has gone from 
about 10 to 15 tons per acre to an average, now, of about 27 tons 
per acre. The UC-Egypt project, when it was initiated the average 
yield of tomatoes in Egypt was about 7 tons per feddan, which is 
roughly the size of an acre. A collaborative breeding program was 
established involving our scientists here and Egyptian scientists, 
and using germ plasm from the University of California. And as a 
result, five superior high yielding, disease resistant cultivars were 
introduced by the project and were grown on some 40,000 feddans 
in Egypt in 1983. So, they weren^t just experimental plots, these 
were really in production. 

The combination of the new cultivars, improved insect control, 
better irrigation management practices, raised tomato yields from 
the 7 tons to a range of 20 to 30 tons per feddan. It is projected 
that the new technology will increase the annual value of the 
tomato crop by 161 million Eqyptian pounds. It represents, actual- 
ly, a tenfold return on the $15 million investment that was made 
on the total Egypt project. And there were many other components 
of that project which also made major contributions in terms of 
food production. Another subproject mvolved the strengthening of 
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the agricultural-economics science in Egypt. Agricultural econom- 
ics had been diminished during the time Russia had occupied or 
was very influential in Egypt; it wais essentially a nonscience at 
that time. And as a result of this project, agricultural economics 
has recovered to a point where it is a recognized science and play- 
ing a very important role in policymaking in the Government of 
E©^pt. 

Incidentally, I would like to introduce Bill Sims, who is in the 
audience^ who ?s the faculty member who beaded up 'the horticul- 
ture subproject in Egypt and is also known is Mr. Tomato around 
the world. 

Bill, why don't you stand \xj. [Applause.] 

Bill is the individual that helped achieve the successes in the 
Egypt project. 

There's often concern on the part of domestic agriculture inter- 
ests that international programs create competition and may di- 
minish U.S. markets for our products. However, the project in 
Egypt contributed to United States and California agriculture as 
well as to Egyptian agriculture. And as an example, Egypt has a 
tomato disease called tomato yellow leaf curl virus, which is not 
yet present in California. However, it is present in Mexico, and the 

G)tential of it moving into California is certainly very real. The 
C-Egypt project, then, provided an opportunity to screen Califor- 
nia tomato cultivars for resistance to this disease. In other words, 
it gave us a chance to get a head start on developing resistance to 
the disease before it becomes a problem in California. Screening 
was also conducted on the tolerance of the tomato to high tempera- 
tures, particularly fruit set, and for salt tolerance. And we've just 
experienced the end of a rather intense period 'of record-setting 
heat here, where the problems of high temperatures on diminish- 
ing crops was seen. It is possible to develop genetic resistance to 
that stress, and it was possible, thei ?fore, to test it out in E^pt. 
We are also looking for salt tolerance^ which is a problem in ^?ypt 
as well as it is here in California. ^ . . . 

Therefore, there is an exchange of benefits by participation in 
international programs. Both partners benefit from it. And I think 
that is the key for a successful program. 

The second resjponsibility in international programs, in addition 
to transfer of technology, is institution building. Continuing to use 
the tomato activities as the example, one of the reasons for the :uc- 
cess of the project was the systems approach, which not only liked 
the research activities of the universities and the ministry of agri- 
culture which up to that time had worked sort of in isolation from 
one another, it also linked these entities to extension. In this way, 
the new varieties and new Cultural techniques that had been devel- 
oped by research were transferred to use in the farmers' field. Ex- 
tension not only provides the opportunity to transfer this informa- 
tion from the labs to the user, but it also serves as a feedback 
mechanism which identifies problems which researchers should be 
aware of as they develop their programs. 

The success of the Egyptian research linkage in the tomato 
project and in other or the UC-Egypt projects, including the rice 
project, has created a much grea'^er awareness in the ministry of 
agriculture about the essential nt^ture of this extension research 
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linkage. We believe that this is a contribution that will survive the 
termination of the projects. 

The third area of responsiblity is developing human resources or 
human canital. And this was accomplished by providing postdoc- 
toral and doctoral training.of Egyptian scientists at Davis in fields 
such as horticulture, agricultural economics, food science and tech- 
nology, and other fields. The training of the individuals in the 
United States and their use of that knowledge to solve problems in 
their home country~represent8 a long-term mvestment in develop- 
ing nations and which strengthens their ability to help themselves. 
It also represertts a bond of friendship with the United States that 
lasts a lifetime^ This is something we ve experienced when visiting 
UCD graduate^ in their home countries. Even in Egypt, where they 
had a time of association with Russia, when we went back, I re- 
member someone saving, "Forgive us, we've learned to speak Rus- 
sian but we now wish to have— to renew — our friendships with the 
United States." It is the same type of experience we have had in 
China, where scholars who have graduated from Davis and sur- 
vived the Cultural Revolution are very anxious to build ties with 
the United States. And I think that is a very important contribu- 
tion that these international pro-ams can make. 

In addition to the participation in a project such as I've de- 
scribed, individual members of our faculty participate in the re- 
search programs associated with the international agricultural re- 
search centers. The first international "center; the International 
Rice Research Institute, which is known as IRRI, was established 
by the Rockefeller and Ford Foundations in the Phillipines. The 
success of IRRI stimulated the development of 12 additional cen- 
ters, and funding is now provided by the Agency for International 
Development which is responsible for 25 percent of the total costs, 
the World Bank supplies about 12 percent of the fund, and then 
other nations contrilbute the balance of the funds used by interna- 
tional centers. 

Each center has a major commodity or theme for which it is re- 
sponsible. The centers provide information and cultivars not only 
for the country in which they are located but throughout the 
world. As an example, the short stature rice was produced in the 
IRRI and it's used throughout the world. Although there is a sub- 
stantial amount of variation in the quality and tne success among 
international research centers, they are viewed as major contribu- 
tors to agricultural development. 

Although it is possible to, as I have done, identify highly success- 
ful programs, there is still much room for improvement. One is to 
facilitate communication* among the important components of 
international agricultural development— the universities, the inter- 
national research centers, and the AID missions. We have pro- 
posed, for example, an exchange program for scientists between the 
universities and the international centers. Also, it was suggested 
that AID personnel responsible for monitoring the international re- 
search centers be encouraged to increase the frequency of their 
consultations with the agricultural officers of the regional bureaus, 
to provide them with an understanding of the capabilities of the 
centers and to obtain their inputs in the evaluation process of the 
centers. In other words, since AID is investing a mfgor amount— 
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$50 million, actually— in the international centers, it seemed to us 
that AID woB not really getting the maximum benefit of the output 
of those centers in their regional missions, and we think there are 
in which they can achieve that. 
Finally, funding for international agriculture and nutritional 

grograms within the Agency for International Developments 
udget should receive, in my opinion, a higher priority. Since 1982, 
overall funding or development assistance programs within AID, 
have increased by 22 percent. And funding for agriculture, rural 
development, and ni'tntion programs increased by 6 percent. And 
funding for the Office of Agriculture increased by 3.7 percent. 

The Office of Agriculture is responsible for the U.S. contribution 
to the international research centers, which is 50 million out of the 
total $82.1 million budget in fiscal year 1984. 

The title XII programs, including the seven collaborative re- 
search programs, one of which is the small ruminant project, are 
also funded from the Offico of Agriculture as well as research con- 
tracts and grants initiated by the AID missions. Clearly, the fund- 
ing of the Office of Agriculture has not kept up with the increased 
cost of research. And the results have been curtailance of existing 
programs and diminished flexibility to fund new initiatives. 

One important approach to alleviating world hunger is to in- 
crease the capacity of all nations to produce food and fiber in eco- 
logically sound manners, using to the fliUest extent existing re- 
sources, including human resources. We have spoken about the 
concerns of the growing population. However, even if the strictest 
population controls were used, we still have a mcgor challenge 
ahead of us, because in the less developed countries their percent- 
age of population that is below childbearing age is very high. In de- 
veloping countries the number of children below age 15 is about 22 
percent, less than a quarter. In the less developed nations its in 
the range of 44 to 45 percent; so that we have a situation where 
almost half of the population in less developed nations have not 
reached childbearing age yet. And, so, we have to take care of that 
challenge immediately, because population or birth-control met! 
ods are not going to make any difference, those hungry people are 
here. So, I think that we do have to look very carefully at both 
sides of the solutions, one in terms of concern for population 
growth, but the other one is increasing our capacity for food and 
fiber production. .... , 

The programs initiated under title XII in the international re- 
search centers provide the mechanism for technology transfer, for 
institution building, and human resource development which can 
provide sustaiiJed returns from the investment that the United 
States makes in international development, both in terms of eco- 
nomic aspects and, also, in humanistic aspects. And it is an invest- 
ment, I feel, that deserves a higher priority within the Agency for 
International Development, and I think deserves the full support of 
Congress. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you. 
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KJVPONSKB TO^UBSTIONS FOR ChARUCS HE88 
QURSnON SUBMITTED BY HON. TONY P. HALL 

Question, In your opinion how can we best encourage universities such as Davis to 
foster the development of mechanical* biological ancrSrgaij'zational techniques most 
needed in LDC's? 

Answer. As I have indicated in mv testimony and in the enclosed letter to Con- 
gressman Vic Fazio. I feel that the best way to encourage universities such as UC 
Davis to foster development of techniques most needed in LDCs is to strengthen the 
existing structure for international agricultural development- The Title XII Pro- 
gram, which established BIFAD (the Board for International Food and Agricultural 
Development) within the Agency for International Development, has had a difficult 
time in becoming established because it was viewed as being competitive with estab- 

However, after a few years and some successes. I feel that 
BIFAD and the cooperating US universities have grown in acceptance and recogni- 
tion by AID. But. as I have indicated ^n my testimonv. BIFAD and the Office of 
Agriculture still do not receive a high priority in overall AID activities. As I indicat- 
ed in my testimony, funding for foreign assistance programs within AID increased 
by twenty-two percent since 1982. Funding for agricultural, rural development, and 
nutrition programs was increased by six percent, and Ihe ftinding for the Office of 
Agriculture was increased by 3.7 percent. The ftinding levels provided have not al- 
lowed the programs to reach their ftiil potential. Given the importance of the inter- 
national development programs to the economic and social stability of LDCs and to 
our own nation s economy and security, it is appropriate to use federal support for 
the programs. My suggestion, then, is to encourage AID to give a higher priority to 
the Office of Agriculture programs, using resources within the Agency, and. once 
that is done, provide an augmentation of funds directly in support of the Office of 
Agriculture. 

quBSTtONS suBMrrrKo by hon. mickey ^eland 

Queeiion, What are some of the technologies that could benefit small-scale farm- 
ers? 

Answer. The technologies that could benefit small-scale farmers vary depending 
upon the land and climate in which the fanner is located. For example, in Egypt, 
we were developing a low-cost solar powered puntp to be used in irrigation to re- 
place the animal powered pumps. From our experience in Ef^pt. some of the mc^jor 
contributions that we can make is in the selection and breeding of crops which are 
adaptable to the conditions of the LDCs which have resistance to stress, resistance 
to disease, and good productivity and nutritional rliaracteristics. These benefits are 
"size blind'' and beneftt agriculture regardless of the size of the operation. The 
other essential contribution to improve small-scpJe operations is to be sure that an 
information delivery and training program be developed to disseminate the new va- 
rieties and techniques to the smaTl-scale farmer* 

Question, Technologies &imed at the small-scale farmer are often decentralized. In 
your experience, what is the best way to transfer such technologies? Is it better to 
go through multilateral, bilateral, or PVO*s? 

Answer. Although technologies for small-scale farmers are often decentralized, 
there does have to be a central commitment on the part of the government that 
such technologies be successfully disseminated. I therefore believe that a bilateral 
agreement which has the commitment of both governments probably has the best 
chance of success. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hess appears at the conclusion of 
the hearing, see p. 126.1 
Mr Tony R Hall. Mr. McCalla. 

STATEMENT OF ALEX F. McCALLA, PROFESSOR, AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS 

Mr. McCalla, Mr. Chairman and members of the panel, my 
name is Alex McCalla, and Tm professor of agricultural economics 
at Davis. My interests are in policy, trade and development, and 
one of my extramural assignments is as a member of the Technical 
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Advisory Committee of the Consultative Group on International 
Agricultural Research which Dean Hess mentioned. 

Hopefully, my contribution today will be to put in a more realis- 
tic perspective the context withm which food and agricultural 
policy is made in developing countries. I then try to identify more 
clearly where it is that technical and foreign assistance of varying 
sorts might or m^ght not be appropriate. 

A general statement is that whether a developing country can 
meet its food needs now or in the future depends on a very complex 
set of interactions between farmers, consumers, national policy- 
makers, and international factors. Many national governments per- 
ceive that in developing policy they can influence all variables. I 
think it is very imoortant to understand that they cannot. Manv 
times economic analysis is done on the assumption that policy will 
determine the behavior, for example, of millions of small farmers. 
Yetr these farmers v/iV "have on their own in terms of their own 
economic and social interests. Therefore, the policy problem is 
much more difficult than simply mandating that some level of pro- 
duction be undertaken. 

The problem for the fdreign assistance donor is even more com- 
plicated, because the foreign assistance donor cannot directly influ- 
ence farmers but may not be able to influence the Government. 
The second point that I would make, is that the, effectiveness of for- 
eign assistance programs depends on cooperation and complimenta- 
ry actions by developing country governments. 

It is important that Mje all understand the enjd^onment within 
which developing country policy is made and t5" recognize that 
single fixes— for example the technological fix, or the population 
fix— simply don't work unless they occur within a context where 
there are complimentary actions Iwth by the developing country 
and by the donor agency. 

In my written testimony I present a long laundry list of those 
things which influence and determine the Nation's food supply, in- 
cluding land, productivity, yield, price^ policy and the availability 
of inputs. In particular I emphasize the question of what role is as- 
signed to agriculture in the developing country. We need to recog- 
nize that in many developing countries agriculture accounts for 
more than 50 percent of the employment and 30 to 50 percent of 
GNP. 

Thus there is an important role for agriculture. The question is 
whether agriculture is a source of resources for development, 
either from domestic resources or as a foreign exchange earner, or 
whether agriculture is a positive engine for growth. The predomi- 
nant view in most developing countries over the past two decades 
has been the former; namely, that agriculture should be a source 
for rapid industrialization and development. Therefore many coun- 
tries have tended to ignore or place less emphasis on a positive de- 
velopment policy in agriculture. . 

The determinants of a nation s food needs are population, income 
level, and rate of change, rural-urban migration and the distribu- 
tion of income. How these two sets of complex variables— food 
needs and food supplv— come together to influence the capacity of 
a nation to feed itself. The answer is that they come together in 
varying mixes between market forces and policy forces. While I 
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doubt we can find any examples of where policy is not influential, 
the degree of influence is variable. 

In the Nvritten statement I talk about some experience we had 
when lookmg at the Egyptian food strategy question. You have a 
country with rapidly growing population and very limited land 
area— about 6 percent of its total land area is arable (the Nile 
Valley and the Delta). Even though there is a relatively high level 
of productivity, the food deficits continue to rise. So, the question 
IS, What can we learn from the Egyptian experience? 

The first thing we learn from the Egyptian experience is the 
complexity of inter-relatodness of the policy problem. Agriculture 
has historically been a foreign exchange earner for Egypt by man- 
dating cotton and rice production, so that they can pursue a policy 
of urbanization and industrialization. At the same time they have 
pursued a policy of fixing nominal food prices very low, which, cou- 
pled with rapid rates of population growth, rising incomes and 
rapid rural to urban migration, has greatly increased the food defi- 
cit problem in the cities. At the same time, the issue of food prices 
has become an extremely sensitive political and social-economic 
issue. 

So, as Egypt's population has grown, her output has not in- 
creased as rapidly. The dilemma is: How does Egypt develop a food 
supply? So far she has depended increasingly on international mar- 
kets, and partic\ilarly on imports of public Law 480 food assistance. 

This IS a very complex circle. An added problem is the fact that 
60 to 70 percent of employment in Egypt is public sector employ- 
ment, therefore, wage rates are set by the government. If you raise 
^,»od prices, it would be necessary to raise wages, which has severe 
budgetary implications. 

So, the problem is: How do you break into that circle? How 
should Egypt deal with the problem of changing the balance be- 
tween external dependence and internal availability of food? The 
Egyptians are working on it and perhaps, with our assistance, they 
can change the policy perspective that would meet their needs 
more effectively. 

I cite this example to show that looking at only a single approvel 
is questionable. Questions such as: Should we invest in drainage 
projects or should we invest in projects such as improving tomato 
yield? Should we do technical assistance in terms of training? 
Should we provide capital assistance for infrastructure?— context- 
must be taken in context. 

All of these are the* kinds of things that people can do in the de- 
velopment context, but the messages I'm trying to get across today 
are that to do any of those without any understanding of context, 
the very complex policy context, within which that kind of techno- 
logical or capital change occurs is ill advised. Second, the success or 
failure of whatever we try to do as an assistance agency will be de- 
termined very much by how the host government responds and 
acts. I m not trying to be pessimistic, rather my intent is to present 
the realities, as I see them, of the constraints to foreign ass&tance. 
Barring trying to force domestic policy change by tying aid to 
policy reform, which is what I call the World Bank or the IMF ap- 
proach, the effectiveness of foreign assistance is very much depend- 
ent upon the cojoint domestic policy initiatives by the country. Rec- 
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ognition of this should condition both the nature of assistance and 
the expectations we have when given programs or projects are un- 

I think a final example might make the point— and Yl\ not men- 
tion the country. To provide assistance, technical assistance, to im- 
prove the production capacity of broiler production, for example, 
when neither the incentives, the inputs, the infrastructure, nor the 
income is available to make the project effective, is not going to do 
anyone any service. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you. 

Rbsponsbs to QUKnoNS for Alex F. McCalla 

QUESTION SUBMirrBD BY HON. MICKEY LBLAND 

Question. How can the recent leaps in biotechnology be used to help the small 

farmer? , , , , , . . . 

Answer, First a caveat. It is unlikely that current developments in the basic sci- 
ence of biotechnology will be at the application stage in the near future. However, 
when it Lbi one can say something about the kinds of technology most useful to 
small farmers. In general* biological technolo^ is scale neutral and comes in small 
units affordable to •imall farmers. The most *vious example is an improved yield- 
ing seed variety for a staple crop such as com, rice, wheat, or cassava. Similarly, 
improvement i:i genetically transmitted pest and disease resistance is useful. On the 
opposite extreme would be technology which is expensive and usable only in large 
units, for example, large scale biogas generators. Overall, biotechnology offers con- 
siderable possibilities for small fanners provided that it is tailored to their sue, cap* 
ital limitations, and rotational requirements. 

QUESTIONS SUBMHTED BY HON. TONY F. HALL 

Quesiioru From a policy standpoint, do you feel that local producers in developing 
countries need protection from subsidized American agricultural goods which are 
available on commercial markets? » u 

Answer. If you are talking about subsidized Public Law 480 shipments, I would 
agree that Government policy should prevent low-priced imports from removing 
local production incentives. However, the inclusion of the term commercial markets, 
complicates the answer. If the subsidy is an export subsidy specifically designed to 
dump U.S. products in their market, than I believe national goveniments would be 
entitled to a countervailing duty provided that the country can efficiently produce 
the product. , , . , ^ . 

Question. Can you briefiy outline the benefits and costs which accrue to the recipi- 
ents of U.S. food aid? Is there a consensus among policy analysts about whether the 
overall efi'ect of U.S. commodity surplus disposal programs on LDC's has been posi- 
tive? 

Answer. The benefits are obvious— low-cost food for urban consumers, the com- 
mercial import of which would draw precious foreign exchange from investment 
projects. Further, in terms of emergencies, food , aid can play a very positive role. 
The potential costs are that if food aid depresses incentives to local producers it can 
damage long-run production capacity. Further, if a readily available supply of cheap 
food is available it may lead to developing countries deferring or ignoring needed 
long-run agricultural improvement. . . i. 

There is not a clear concensus that covers all areas. What would be agreed is that 
food aid can be ^sefXil if the complementary domestic policies are properly selected. 

QUESi.ON SUBMITTED BY HON. BILL EMERSON 

Question. In your remarks you have stressed the importance of domestic policy 
reforms which need to be undertaken by the national governments of the countries 
to whom we contribute development assistance. Would you please outline for us in 
more detail, the specific measures which the U.S. Government should encourage 
these governments to undertake? 
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fu^j*'*^*"" 7.^u ^""''^ ^° encouraged of recipient nations id that of the role 

they expect their agriculture to have in providing these food supply. If that role is 
to expand domestic production, then the crucial policies to be encouraged are- 
1. Selection of production of those products which they can produce emciently: 
^ Removal of price and tax disincentives to agricultural production; 
3. Consistent, subetantial, and long-term support of education for agriculturalists 
ana or applied research programs; 

o L °^,^^^iy aKr''^"'^"™' 'nP"t»' 'or example, fertiliaer, improved 

seeds, et cetera, at affordable prices; and 

5. Creation of necessary rural infrastructure. 

Of all of these, an appropriate and stable pricing structure which encourages effi- 
cient production is most important. " 

[The prepared statement of Mr. McCalla appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing, see p. 184.] 
Mr. Tony P. Hall. Questions of the panel? 
Mr. Leland. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dean Hess, in your opinion do you feel the universities are capa- 
ble, given their limited resources, to efficiently engage in techno- 
logical projects in Third World countries? 

Mr. Hess. The Agency for International Development, in BIFAD, 
has had a program of strengthening grants which have been de- 
signed to help universities increase their capacity for international 
development. I think that it has to be done, though, in the context 
that the universities are not able to ftind such programs with State 
resources, that this really is a partnership that does take support 
from the Federal level as well as from the State level. Part of it is 
because of the fact that we do have the challenge of meeting do- 
mestic needs in terms of hunger and food and fiber production, as 
well as international; and if we are found to be diverting too much 
of our resources to the international scene, then we get into diffi- 
culty with our constituents and with the legislature here in the 
States. 

So, I think that piy answer is, the capacity certainly is there, but 
It has to be recognized that it requires support in order fo» that 
capacity to be fully utilized in overseas activities. 

The Chairman. Dr. Robinson— have universities addressed the 
fundamental question of how they can best contribute their exper- 
tise to the international realm? 

Mr. Robinson. Well, I believe there's been a very great change in 
that over the last 6 or 7 years, and some of the programs that Dean 
Hess alluded to would speak to that; particularly, for example, the 
title XII programs, whereby the universities have been asked to 
specifically match the resources, of the Agency for International 
Development in the development work, and, in fact, have done so. 
And I believe that that is a m^or shift in attitude; it commits the 
universities, it commits the educational institutions. And in our 
first title XII programs that we saw on this campus, we saw the 
commitment of our best and our hard core faculty with programs 
in Egypt, Kenya, Morocco, Peru, and so on. So, I believe that the 
consciousness of universities has been raised very substantially in 
the last few years. ^ 

The Chairman. Dr. McCalla— do you feel that U.S. extension 
services are appropriate for less developed countries? 
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Mr. McCali^. You mean at simply modeling the kind of exten- 
sion activities we have here and transferring them to developing 
countries? 

The Chairman. Exactly. 

Mr. McCalla. I would think that we've probably learned over 
the years that that sort of institutional technology transfer without 
change is not the right way to go. I think the notion of linkages 
between teaching activities, research activities, and extension ac- 
tivities, so that in some sense you get interchanges of information 
and problem identification, is important. But I think the land-grant 
triumverate of teaching, research and extension is a unique institu- 
tional evolution of U.S. history, and to simply pick it up and put it 
someplace else is not appropriate. 

Let me make one other comment, too, and that is that I think 
our early experience in aid was that we thought we could simply, 
by taking an extension activity to a developing country and oui*, 
technology, transfer the technology. The evidence is overwhelming- 
ly strong that that does not work, that developing countries must 
develop the capacity for adaptive and increasingly applied research 
to make any extension service in that country effective. 

Mr. Hess. Mr. Leland, may I speak to that question, also? 

The Chairman. Sure. 

Mr. Hess. One of the major differences between many foreign na- 
tions and the United States is that the extension service in foreign 
nations is associated with the ministry of agriculture and has dual 
responsibility of information transfer and regulation. And the prob- 
lem is, when a farmer sees an extension person coming into his 
field, he is not sure whether he's going to get information or be 
regulated. And being wary individuals, they fear the worst and 
look with concern as to what information is being disseminated. 

And that is, I think, a pity, in a way, because I think the 
strength of our land-grant system has come from the fact that 
there is the interaction with the extension specialists, or farm advi- 
sors, or county agents, with the faculty who are involved in the re- 
search and teaching; because, as I said, there's not only a system 
which disseminates information, but it represents a feedback mech- 
anism that makes people conscious of the problems, and, therefore, 
it helps make a relevance of research to the needs. 

I agree 100 percent with Alex, that you can't go into a country 
and say, 'This is the way it should be done;" because you have tre- 
mendous political turf battles that are involved. I think the suc- 
cess, however— the way to do it, is as was done in Egypt. Dr. Sims 
is an extension specialist, and I think by his example and the re- 
sults of the projects in which there was this linkage has created a 
whole new awareness of the strength of that linkage. And I think, 
then, the country has to work their own system out, so that they 
get the benefits of these linkages. So. it's definitely not a direct 
transfer of technology or structure, but if you can show how it can 
work in their country under specific examples, and then let them 
work their own system out, that's the way I think we can accom- 
fHSK the benefits of that— the benefits of our tripartite system. 

The Chairman. Let me throw a question out to all of you: 
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What are the incentives for universities in general, academicians 
in particular, to engage in projects overseas, expecially under title 
XII grants? 

Is the United States sending the best and brightest? 
Are younger faculty members an active contingent in these 
projects? 

Mr. Hess. Let me take a first cut at that. 

I know there is a perception that there is a problem in terms of 
encouraging i)articularly younger faculty to go overseas. Part of 
the difficulty is the younger faculty is in a state of his or her pro- 
fessional development, in which they have to develop research 
skills, and teachmg skills, and so forth, and participation in inter* 
national programs often puts a person in an environment where it 
is difficult to do that. Problems of just getting things done, because 
of language differences, because of the mfrastructure that exists in 
the country, adds months to a project which could be done in weeks 
here. And, so, there is a risk, and, in some cases, as faculty are re- 
viewed by their colleagues, if there hasn*t been examples of intel- 
lectual development, of professional accomplishments as evidenced 
by research and so forth, they may not advance as rapidly in a 
system as a person who had stayed. 

Here at Davis, weVe been working on that. We have said, as a 
policy in the college, that we recognize international participation 
as a valid component of a person^ activities. But it takes a long 
time before that concept is, in fact, fully developed. And, as I de- 
scribed, it's very difficult because of the conditions that exist, for 
research and teaching in international locations, so that there is 
that problem. 

The other one is, there's a problem overseas; that is, in Egypt the 
government and the universities were somewhat skeptical of 
younger people, of graduate students, for example. We thought 
that it would be very nice, in terms of our graduate students who 
are in international agriculture development, to have such an in- 
ternship over there and that it would really strengthen their pro- 
gram here. The Egyptians like to see ^ray hairs on folk; that is, 
they want a person who is a mature scientist, who is really going 
to contribute — or perhaps no hairs. [Laughter.] 

And, so, there is a problem on both sides which I think we have 
to work toward solving. 

Mr. Robinson. Let me just speak from the experience of the 
small ruminants CRSP. This is a program that we undertake with 
10 other universities across the land and 5 countries overseas. And 
I can say, unequivocally, that in those programs each university 
that s participating has put the very best of its faculty forward. Of 
the l\i collaborating scientists we have, all of them are above asso- 
ciate professor rank, 3 of them have become associate deans of 
international programs following their appointment to the CRSP 
work, and they have appointed 20 postdoctoral people, which we 
now have overseas. At this moment in time, over the length of the 
program, we placed over 40 postdoctoral people overseas. And Dan 
Brown, the fellow who you met at the goat facility this morning, is 
a good example of a young scientist who became a postdoo in our 
program and has now moved right on to the faculty in a major uni- 
versity. 
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And then, of course, weVe had a real change in our attitude^ ap- 
ropos appropriate research of developing countries, in that now 
U.S. students can go overseas and do their thesis work in develop* 
ing countries and developing country scientists can actually do 
their thesis work, also, in their own country. That is quite a change 
of attitude over the last few years in many of the universities that 
we work. 

Mr. McCalla. Let me Just make two comments, 

I think that, in general, there is a mixed experience in terms of 
the quality of people that have been sent overseas. And I am 
making that as a more general statement nationally than necessar- 
ily witn respect to Davis, I think there was an error in overseas 
assistance programs when what I would call double hiring was a 
standard. When AID assistance came to a university, rather than 
sending their own faculty, they tended to hire new and young fac- 
ulty and send them abroad. That had two difllculties: One is, there 
was no institutional linkage with the institution by the people in- 
volved; and, second, they were not necessarily always the highest 
quality of oeople. One cannot say they're always poor or they're 
always gooa, it s a mixed performance. 

Just to add a bit to Dean Hess, as a former administrator and 
now a working scientist, I think there is a professional issue for the 
faculty involved in development. When working in a developing 
country, one has an additional set of responsibilities that are not 
necessarilv part of the ongoing formal teaching activities at a home 
campus. This is what I would call coUegial and institution building 
on a one-on-one basis as you work with your counterparts in devel- 
oping countries. That's a slow process. It's something for which 
there is no tangible evidence of what's happened, except, perhaps, 
10 years later, and it's time consuming. So, it is an issue in terms 
of the reward system* 

I used to think the best people to send overseas were bright, 
young assistant professors who were tuned in to the issues, I now 
think it is potentially very damaging for them. You do want to 
send people who are well esteblished professionally, who have a 
rapge oi experience, and who are not under some sort of immediate 
tenure gun. 

The Chairman. Thank you, 

Mr. Chairman, I have more questions, but I know, because of 
time restraints we can't ask all of them. So, I would like to submit 
the rest of the questions, for the record, to the gentlemen for re- 
sponse. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall, Without objection. 
Mr. Emerson. 

Mr. Emerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr, Robinson, did I understand you to say to the effect that de- 
veloping countries are using their development priorities in such a 
way as to take land out of production? 

Mr. Robinson. What I was referring to there are the areas of the 
world which have been, traditionally, the great supporters of agri- 
cultural production, areas such as, for example, the Indus Valley 
area, the Nile Valley area, you might even add the San Joaquin 
Valley area, which through periods of overuse are now literally 
being taken out of production. In Pakistan it's a very serious prob- 
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lem; loss of irrigation land there is about 5 percent per annum, 
which gives them a very short lifespan on one of the major produc- 
tion areas of the world. 

Mr. Emerson. Where are the conflicts in their priorities that are 
brmgmg this about? If they are taking it out of production, what is 
happenmg? 

Mr. Robinson. Well, it's riot so much being taken out of produc- 
tion, as, for example, with waterlogging, saltation 

Mr. Emerson. It's no longer capable of production. 

Mr. Robinson [continuing]. Such as those, no longer capable of 
production. 

Mr. Emerson. I understand. 

Mr. Robinson. Then you see people opening up— the hillsides in 
ever increasing amounts, the surface soils, the range lands, and the 
watersheds being eroded, and the irrigation systems being silted 
out. 

Mr. Emerson. I would like to pose a question to any or all of you: 
I think we have a very elusive situation here, with the problem of 
agricultural surpluses in this country and people starring in the 
world. And, very clearly, we should be able to help by providing 
these commodities for development and for emergency situations. 
How can we best target our food-aid programs to Mnefit those 
groups in need, and also, at the same time, complement the domes- 
tic policies of the recipient goverriment? 

I know we also have transportation and distribution problems in- 
volved here. I would welcome the wisdom that any of the three of 
you may care to share on this elusive problem. 

Mr. McCalla. The economist always gets the first crack to say 
on the one hand or the other. 

The question of focNd aid is one that, in the literature of develop- 
ment, has been lively debated and both extremes have been cited 
as valid examples of why it is terrible and why it's excellent. The 
reality and the usefulness of food aid is somewhere in between. 
Again, it comes back to my comment on cojointness. It really de- 
pends not only on what we do with it. In other words do we target 
It? Are we giving it on the basis of need or are we giving it as an 
element of political reward? Or are we taking it away as an ele- 
ment of political penalty? Everybody agrees, with emergency food 
aid, that the availability of stocks and resources to move into natu- 
ral disasters either through the World Food Program or bilaterally, 
is useful, desirable, necessary and beyond question. 

The question really arises on that food aid which is targeted in 
some sense as a component of the development. If the country re- 
ceiving food aid uses the food aid to depress domestic prices so that 
they can maintain low consumer prices, and, therefore, damages 
incentives to producers, then I think food aid is deleterigus to the 
countries longrun production capacity. 

On the other hand there are cases, such as the way in which 
Brazil used food aid for a number of years, where thej took the 
food aid, sold it at a slightly higher price than they paid for it from 
the United States and used the returns to pay incentive prices to 
producers. This greatly expanded wheat production under the im- 
petus of food aid. Colombia did exactly the opposite, let prices fall; 
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and Coldmbia's self-sufTiciency ratio in wheat dropped from 75 to 20 
percent in 10 years. 

The answer is that it requires tailoring of the nature of the food- 
aid activity to the policy situation of the country, to be sure that it 
does not either damage incentives to production domestically or 
allow the country to defer attention to long-^run food production ca* 
pacity* In some cases in the past it's done both. 

Mr. Emerson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Robinson. Not bemg an economist you can imagine the diffi- 
culty I have with this question. It seems to me, though, that farm- 
ers, through no fault of their own, do not really grow food with the 
objective of feeding people when they grow it, they grow it for cash; 
and they can't be faulted for that. 

I agree with everything that Alex has said. I might just add one 
or two other things, thin^ that we see sometimes as we travel 
around, and that is that with all our intended generosity to some of 
the develoi>ing countries with the Public Law 480 prc^am, you do 
find situations, for example, where you actually change dietary 
habits, the things that we give to the people they prefer. Nigeria is 
a good example. Verv few people ate wheat in Nigeria. We b^an 
giving our surplus wheat to Nigeria, and now Nigeria is hookeifon 
wheat and will be, in fact, dependent rather than independent. 
And, so, I think that is a problem. 

I might also say that I think perhaps, given our wealth, we could 
be a little more philanthropic in our view of the way the Public 
Law 480 funds are used. For example, there is a ban on the use of 
Public Law 480-generated food to do any kind of research or devel- 
opment in the oilseeds. The oilseeds are a crucial commodity for 
some of the countries and they have to import them from us. I 
think maybe we could expand our largess somewhat and take away 
those kinds of restrictions. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you. 

Dr. Hess, you mentioned increased production achieved in the 
Egypt program, lliis is a hunger committee; we're trying to under- 
stand how these programs work. 

You spoke of increased productions as a result of a prc^am in 
Egypt. What are the specific benefits of increased production to the 
poor? Of what benefits to the hungry people are the projects that 
you have talked about? What are the poor deriving from them? 

Mr. Hess. In the particular example Tve given, the technology 
that was developed in varieties of food, insect control, better man- 
agement of water went directly to the farmers, to the score of 
farmers; and they benefited directly by being able to increase their 
production from, as I said, about 7 tons of tomatoes per feddan to 
20 to 30 tons. That gave them a higher level of income. It also re- 
sulted in a product that reached the consumer in a better condi- 
tion. There was also marketing studies, and food processing studies, 
and so forth. The total system was looked at; I just gave the one 
component as the example. 

With the higher income, of course, that made it possible for the 
small farmer to purchase other needs for the family. I think that 
the examples of development of improved varieties which are dis- 
ease resistant, are more efficient in their production, and can be 
made available through proper outreach programs to the farmers. 
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themselves, does benefit the poorest of the poor as well as the in- 
termediate level grower; because those varieties that increase pro- 
ductivity are of direct benefit to their income and for their own 
consumption. 
Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you. 

Mr. Fazio. I know we have to move on. I probably missed some 
responses that I would have enjoyed hearing when I was outside. 

Dave, you have a sentence here: "Governments often, posing as 
generous donors to the needy, pursue policies which guarantee the 
perpetuation of hunger." Were you answering, essentially, when I 
came in, a question Bill Emerson must have asked 

Mr. Robinson. No, I don't think so. ' 

Mr. Fazio. Do you want to touch on it a little more in detail, 
then? 

Mr. Robinson. I guess you would call that a macro view of the 
problem. I sometimes get the feeling, actually, when we do discuss 
in minute detail components of AID's budget, that we're really 
talking about very big issues with very small change. Because one 
fraction of a percentage change in some of the other components of 
the things we spend our money on would obviate all of fiie discus- 
sion that we would need to have on intricate details of AID's 
budget. And I think, therefore, that what I was addressing were 
the large Government policies, our expenditure. 

Someone, this morning, said we'll have to cut and trim some- 
where else, because the problem is perceived to be large enough 
that we have thrown more money at it. That's exactly what Fm 
talking about. It seems to me that we can afford to cut and trim 
many aspects of our budget, particularly the defense budget, to be 
quite frank with you, to support these programs in world hunger. 
But we don t do it, and therefore we tend to pursue macro policies; 
but, in fact, while we talk in the minuet of solving world hunger 
problems we overlook the big bang. 

Mr. Hess. I guess I just would amplify that by mentioning that 
the Office of Agriculture in AID, which provides 25 percent of the 
funding for the international research centers, funds all the title 
XII programs plus other contract research and grants. The total 
budget is $82 million. And I think what Dave is saying is that in 
terms of the total investment that's made, it is really is a rather 
small one and that a significant increase in investment will have 
great returns. As an example in Egypt, the tomato project, as I've 
indicated was part of the the tot«Q Egypt project which cost $16 
million. It came from funds other than the Ofrice of Agriculture. 
And that one introduction of technology and institution building 
and so forth, that Bill Sims was responsible for, is estimated it will 
return to Egypt about 161 million pounds, which, on today's 
market, is about $161 million. So, it is almost a tenfold return on 
the $15 million investment'||i that one project, itself And that, you 
see, I think provides, then, capital which helps the small farmer, 
the people out in the Fayoum area, for example, in E^pt, to in- 
crease tneir income so they can buy other commodities which are 
necessary. 

I think that, also, as we help these nations become more self-suf- 
ficient, they can then become consumers of other products that we 
produce and help offset our balance-of-payments problem. So, I 
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think that that's an investment, too. It's a long*term one but one 
that is a very important one. 

Mr. Fazio. What are we doing to develop more support in our do- 
mestic agricultural industries for these programs? 

I heard earlier today of the benefits of increasing the breeding 
cycle of goats based on what we learned in Morocco. We heard you 
talk about the yellow leaf disease in the tomato industry that may 
be coming to us from Mexico. Are we emphasizing the benefits to 
domestic agriculture of involvement in international programs? 

And are we getting any response? Because, let's face it, they 
have some political clout, and if we're going to find increases in 
this area of the budget, it may come more readily if we can show 
them the justification for the investment. 

Mr. Hess. It is difRcult at this time, when you have a situation 
because of the high value of the dollar, it is difficult to export or 
sell our products on the international market. As you know Califor- 
nia exports about 1 acre out of every 4 that is grown, and in the 
last several years that market has diminished coluiiderably. And, 
in fact, in the wine areas, we're seeing more fQreign wine come into 
California. And, as a result our agricultural cohstituen£y> they 
view international programs with some degree of concern. They are 
saving, ''Are you not, therefore, increasing even more the ability of 
other nations to ship products into here or become self-sufficient so 
that we don't have a market?^' 

I think that is a shortsighted view. I think that, as I have de- 
scribed, that as we help increase the economic stability of less de- 
veloped nations, they can then become consumers of other prod- 
ucts. 

We also have— I think it is critical to have— this exchange of 
knowledge and information in germ plasm among developing na- 
tions, because they directly benefit our agriculture. In fact, much 
of our agriculture is based upon germ plasm that has come from 
overseas. But at this time, when you're in this economic situation 
when you're having difficulty exporting U.S. commodities, the abil* 
ity to get support for international programs from a constituenpy 
which is normally very supportive of agricultural research, is diffi* 
cult. 

And I think we have a responsibility to try to inform people that 
our work in international pro-ams is, in fact, a benefit botn ways; 
in addition to the humanitarian effects, the reduction of hunger, 
there are also very important economic and even political aspects 
that are part of it and, I think, make that investment worth while. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. We need to move on. I wish that we could 
spend a whole day with you. There are a lot of Questions we would 
like to ask. We have enjoyed your testimony and we thank you for 
being with us. 

We're going to have to move on to the next two witnesses. If we 
could we would like to bring the next two witnesses together and 
have them give their testimony. 

We have Dr. Tony Hall — a very famous name — and Dr. Charles 
French. Dr. Tony Hall is professor of plant physiology, the agricul- 
tural experiment station, University of California at Riversidfe. Dr. 
Charles E. French is the director of^ the Institute of Agribusiness at 
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the Leavy School of Business, the University of California at Santa 
Clara. 
Dr. Hall. 

STATEMENT OF ANTHONY E. HALL. PROFESSOR OF PLANT PHYS- 
lOLOGY, AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, UNIVERSITY 
OF CALIFORNIA AT RIVERSIDE 

Mr. Anthony E. Hall. Members of the Select Committee on 
Hunger, ladies and gentlemen. I am going to focus on the mecha- 
nisms whereby universities in the United States can more effective- 
^n^"^""*^"*® ^ improving agricultural systems for poor farmers. 

The opmions which I will express should not be considered as 
representmg an official position of the University of California. 
They are, mdeed, my personal position, based on work in agricul- 
tural development in Africa, at the field and governmental level, 
smce 1961. I also have some experience of California agriculture 
and the University of California, since I have been a professor here 
for 13 years. Even though these are my own opinions— because I 
was not asked by the university to speak, I was asked by this orga- 
nization to present testimony— I would comment that I do agree 
with the meyor points made by the previous people. 

I will discuss the relative merits of three mechanisms whereby 
universities can work in agriculturcd development in developing 
countries. 

The first mechanism, strongly used in the past and, to a certain 
extent, in the present, involves contracts, and the direct involve- 
ment of professors in agricultural development. In the past, at 
least, it also assumed that U.S. technology and expertise would 
somehow work very well in radically different environments. But I 
feel that this mechanism has some problems, especially with re- 
spect to application to the development of farming systems for poor 
farmers, small farms, and tropical environments. 

In many cases contract involvement is not directly consistent 
with the role and responsibilities of the professor and the universi- 
ty, and professors who are stationed overseas for extended periods 
do meet trouble with the University of California with respect to 
professional advancement. That is something that really needs 
changing on our end. 

Another problem is that the types of research and trrining re- 
quired by these contracts, that are relevant to the conditions of 
poor farmers, are frequently not the types of research and training 
that IS being done at m^or universities or that is considered as de- 
sirable with respect to professional advancement. 

The take-home message is that university involvement in con- 
tracts, and direct intervention in agricultural development is only 
appropriate where professors have the appropriate expertise and 
where they are available. And this tends not to be as many circum- 
stances one might think at the outset. But obviously, a case was 
presented of how the University of California at Davis has had tre- 
mendous impact with respect to tomatbes. 

The second mechanism that I would like to discuss was one 
which was, in fact, established after title XII was enacted. And it 
involves, I assume, long-term collaboration between research scien- 
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tists and extension workers in U.S. universities and in developing 
country institutions. And to my view the main thrust behind this 
collaboration is an attempt to help people to help themselves. I feel 
that ideal opportunities for productive collaboration exist, where 
cooperative research can be conducted both in the developing coun- 
try and in the United States by a team of university and develop- 
ing country scientists, where they have certain common objectives 
and where the output of their work benefits both the developing 
country and the United States, One advantage from the U.S. side is 
that the U.S. scientist is more closely tied in to the university and 
is able to continue to maintain the support of the agricultural 
sector in the United States and of the other members of the univer- 
sity. 

The collaborative research support programs established under 
title XII can also provide very effective mechanisms for training 
personnel from developing countries, because if they do graduate 
training in the United States, cheir research can be really geared 
to the problems that have to be addressed when they get back 
home. Also, under the collaborative research support programs, 
funds are supplied to both the U.S. university and to the host coun- 
try institution, and these funds that come to the United States can 
be used for appropriate research which provides a very good envi- 
ronment for trainmg personnel from developing countries. 

I feel that this is one of the first and m€gor priorities of assist- 
ance programs, training personnel— and not only just in the formal 
sense, in its total complexity— and the establishment of effective 
research and extension teams in developing countries, run by de- 
veloping country personnel. That is where the answers will come 
from, not from technology transferred from the United States by 
expat riot personnel. 

1 have been involved as a principal investigator of a project of 
this type for 4 years, and I have found it to be a very exciting and 
fulfilling experience. I have also worked with members of other 
projects on the same CRSP. It's the Cowpea-Bean Collaborative Re- 
search Support Program. I presently worn on the technical commit- 
tee, and I assure you that they are attracting some of the best and 
most active scientists in the United States. And Tve seen changes 
in these scientists over the last 4 years. When they first came in, 
some of them were somewhat inexperienced in international devel- 
opment. I think they were in it for the good of their hearts. But 
after a year or two, getting involved, they are now beginning to de- 
velop a true commitment, expertise, and ability to really contrib- 
ute. 

I would point out that the project that we've been operating has 
produced some advantages for both California and the country that 
I work with, which is Senegal; here, again, in terms of improved 
crop varieties. Tm working with cowpea, which is a modest crop in 
California. It had its origin in Africa, so there's tremendous diversi- 
ty of germ plasm. Tve been able to obtain cowpeas, for use in 
breeding varieties for California, which have useful characteristics 
such as heat tolerance and insect resistance from my colleagues in 
Senegal. 

The third and last area with respect to mechanisms that I would 
like to consider also involves collaboration, and in this case, it's iu 
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research* between U.S. universities and the international agricul- 
tural research centers — places like the maize and wheat program 
in Mexico City, as mentioned earlier the rice program in Los 
Bancs, and th^ cowpea program in Africa. These international agri- 
culture research centers receive a substantial amount of fundmg 
from the United States, and I think they're one of the most effec- 
tive mechanisms for agriculture development in developing coun- 
tries, and, also, for meeting the needs of poor farmers. But these 
centers can be helped by closer collaboration with U.S. universities 
which are doing the supportive, fundamental research which is 
necessary for long-term i)rogress in agricultural development. To a 
large extent the international centers cannot do more fundamental 
research, they have to focus on short term and applied research; 
with the exception, of course, of plant breeding, which is always 
long term. 

Closer collaboration would not only enable the international cen- 
ters to do a better job in developing countries, but it would ensure 
that the scientific advances made at the international centers are 
available to U.S. universities and U.S. agriculture. To a large 
extent our wheat industry in California, over recent vears, has de- 
pended upon varieties coming oUt of the maize and wheat improve- 
ment center in Mexico City. 

Now, I would like to make a final comment— and I do believe it 
is important— and it concerns the type of expertise that we need in 
U.S. universities for solving problems confronting agriculture in de- 
veloping countries. And in many, many cases the sort of expertise 
we need is in field-oriented research. In recent years there's been a 
tremendous amount of advertising, pressure, what have you^ on 
modern molecular approaches to plant breeding. It is my personal 
experience as a somewhat practical plant breeder and agronomist, 
that the claims on what molecular approaches can do are being 
substantially exaggerated, and that it is far too speculative to war- 
rant inclusion in collaborative projects with developing countries. 
Molecular genetic engineering has been funded at extremely high 
levels in recent years, compared with the funds coming to field-ori* 
ented plant breeding and agronomy. Yet to my knowledge, molecu- 
lar genetic engineering has provided little of direct value for crop 
improvement. And at most, m the future, I view it as only acting 
as a supplement to field-oriiented plant-breeding programs. 

Now, genetic engineering can provide fantastic opportunities 
through microbial systems for drug production, things of this type. 
With respect to higher plants, we have to combine many, many 
genes, and much conventional plant breeding is necessary if we are 
to develop varieties that are acceptable to farmers. 

Genetic engineering can help, especially in improving the basic 
knowledge on which plant breeding is based, but I do feel that we 
have to redress the balance, the shift away from the field, which 
has happened, to molecular approaches, we need a balanced ap- 
proach. We need more funds; not for traditional field research but 
for aggressive, innovative field research that does use modern ad- 
vances. And I would sug:gest that this would not only enable U.S. 
universities to better assist agriculture in developing countries and 
poor farmers, but more emphasis on field-oriented research and 
more support for it would also be important for U.S. agriculture. I 
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think there has been some errosion in our capability for field-ori- 
ented research; especially you can see it in the younger faculty, 
many of whom now are takmg the molecular approach. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Tony P. HALL^Thank you, Dn HalL 

Responses to Questions for Anthony E. Hall 

QUESTIONS submitted BY HON. MICKEY LRLAND 

Question, What are some of the technologies that could benefit small-scale farm* 
era? 

Answer. Improved varieties of traditional crops are particularly useful for small* 
scale farmers, especially where fanners can pn)duce their own seed, for example, 
self pollinated crops or o|ien pollinated varieties but not hybrids. The ideal case is 
where the varieties will ^ve higher vields under traditional low-input management 
methods because this technology only has small or negligible costs to. farmers and 
can be easily adopted. In addition, new varieties can be uMd as a catalyst to ehcour* 
age farmers to adopt additional beneficial practices and help them to get the cash to 
buy the inputs that can substantially increase yield. Simple machinery, for example, 
animal draft cultivators— and the capacity to repair them at the village level, woula 
also be useful in some of the poolrer areas. 

Question, Technologies aim at the small-scale farmer are often decentralized. In 
your experience, what is the best way to transfer such technologies? Is it better to 
go through multilateral, bilateral, or PVO's? 

Answer. The transfer of technology to small-scale fanners requires substantial on* 
farm experimentation and demonstrations conducted by dedicated national program 
staff who have been given the resources and training needed to get the Job aone. 
The USAID missions are the best organization for overseeing the planning and exe- 
cution of projects for training and assisting national extension teams, through bila^ 
eral agreements. PVO s are probably more suited for providing assistance m more 
visible and straight forward tasks like famine relief and. medical assistance. Multi* 
lateral funding is effective for long-term research projects, such as the plant breed* 
Ing conducted by the international agricultural research centers which can benefit 
many countries. 

Question, What is the relevance of U.S. agricultural research and development to 
the Third World? 

Answer. At the hearing at the University of California at Davis 1 said that U.S. 
institutions can mainly help the Third World by doing backup research. By backup 
research I mean the research that can be most effectively done in the United States 
and that can obviously help either national programs. or international centers. It 
should involve solving specific production constraintfl identified in developing coun- 
tries, and it should be conducted in close cooperation with national programs and 
international centers. I have attached a report on my research as an example, and a 
letter by the ADO USAID Senegal concemmg the relevance of this research. 

Note.— Material referred to retained in committee files. 

Question, Could you describe some of the problems LDC's have in adopting new 
technologies? 

Follow-up: Could you describe some solutions to these problems? 

Answer. The main problems are inefi^ective national research and extension 
teams. If appropriate technology is developed, and tested and demonstrated on farm- 
ers fields— a high proportion of the farmers will adopt it. National program staff 
often work in conditions which do not foster dedication and motivation. We need to 
work with them as friends and collaborators, not as technical assistance experts or 
expatriot bosses, to help them get the training and resources, and encourage the 
dedication that is needed to get the job done. 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY HON. TONY P. HALL 

Question, What do you see as the m^or limiting factor to increased food produc- 
tion in, for example, Senegal? 

Answer. Looking for miyor limiting factors is practical but it can lead to over* 
simplification of complex problems. In subsaharan Africa, inadejquate economic in- 
centive is a mmor factor which acts to stop farmers from producing more food than 
is needed for their families. Prices for staple food crops are either too low or too 
uncertain. Farmers with extra land and production capacity tend to grow an export 
crop such as peanuts or cash crops such as onions or cotton that can be sold on local 
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or international marketa. More stable and higher prices are needed for locally pro-' 
duced staple food crops, such as sorghum, pearl millet, corn, and cowpeas. 

Question. Given the successful development of heat and drought resistant crops 
for use in Africa, what kind of research and investment in related production and 
marketing activities would be necessary before the benefits of these new varieties 
could be realized? 

Answer. We are not only developing drought and heat resistant cowpeas as de- 
scribed in the attached paper Research Highlights. My colleagues in Senegal are de- 
veloping improved management techniques, including use of fertilizer, insect con- 
trol, and storage methods. We are attempting to develop total improved systems. 
The mcgor limitation to wide scale adoption is the need for more on-farm testing— 
refer to the letter from John Balis ADO USAID— which we have begun to do this 
year. Another msyor limitation in Sen^al and most countries in Africa is the need 
for stronger extension agencies. The USAID mission in Senegal has been doing ex- 
cellent work attempting to strengthen the extension agencies and should be given 
greater support. The research approach taken can have a big influence on the possi- 
bilities of adoption. We are developing improved minimal input production systems 
that can be easily adopted by farmers. 

Note.— Material referred to retained in committee files. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. A.E. Hall appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing, see D* 140.] 
Mr. Tony P. Hall. Dr. French. 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. FRENCH. DIRECTOR* INSTITUTE OF 
AGRIBUSINESS* UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA 

Mr. French. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
Select Committee on Hunger, it is my pleasure. I would like, with 
your indulgence, to correct the record on my institution— a very 
common wav that I am introduced— as a part of the University of 
California. And that is a very privileged introduction but it is not 
uite accurate. I am with the University of Santa Clara, which is a 
esuit university located in Santa Clara. And, incidentally, we are 
quite interested in this subject, and we are having a university- 
wide institute on hunger at our university for the full winter quar- 
ter. It's early next year, and I would invite any of your committee, 
and I know that one of your distinguished members. Congressman 
Panetta, is hoping to be with us for part of that. 

I know that your time is short, and I would like to say that I also 
endorse very substantially the thin^ that my good colleagues from 
the university here discussed previously. I would say that I think 
they are just a little bit timid m terms of two or three areas of em- 
phasis with regard to the imp<)rtance of this type of work. I speak 
from a point of ii years experience in a similar university, Purdue 
University, where I had a lot of the same experiences and shared 
some of them with them. Also, I have seen the university programs 
from the Federal agency point of view» as having manor responsibil- 
ity for interacting with them. And I also hacTa chance to have 
input into the executive branch policy decision in three administra- 
tions, including some positions where I was representing the White 
House. 

And I would say that we should not forget that, as was pointed 
out very forcefully in your opening comments, the hungry of the 
world tend to be the poor. But we also should not fo^^t that the 
poor tend to be the agricultural people of the world. Tnat*s where 
the poor are located, for the most part. Not necessarily the most 
acute hunger, but the basic hunger is very pervasive in the poor or 
the rural communities of the world. And if we're going to solve this 
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problem in the long run, I think the arguments weVe made are 
very forceful, that you have to use agricultural development, and 
you help the people pull themselves up. And certainly, the lubri- 
cant of this system is the food for all, and that comes from the 
straight, direct improvement of agriculture. 

But the thrusii^for economic development in these countries and 
the overall abilil^y to get some money into these pockets so that 
people can get some food generally is also coming from agriculture. 
That, I think, was not necessarily forcefully put forward in the 
answer to your question; and I would have all the regard in the 
world for my friends, but I would like to add that to what they 
said, but based on an endorsement of what they said. 

My comments are going to be very brief this morning. I have a 
paper for the record, and also suggested some homework in that 
paper with a couple of reports that I think might be useful to you 
that backstop that paper. But what I would like to say is, with 
regard to the private sector and the kind of educational program^ 
that are directly affecting those people that manage it, that part of 
our agribusiness food structure, that happens to be the business 
I'm in now, and I*m in a program where we train young people, 
both foreign nationals and U.S. nationals in the management of ag- 
ribusinesses specifically and I think I know what's going on in that 
area. So, I believe I have something to add to the record in that 
area, and my paper speaks primarily to that. 

The institution building that was referred to by the gentlemen 
ahead of us, and its resilience to whatever ideological undergirding 
that may be in a country at any one time, is one of the beautiful 
things to observe, as theyVe said; and I have had the opportunity. 
But also, as was indicated, the personnel and the resilience of the 
good professionals around the world and their resilience to stand, 
and to persist, and to do a good job over time h also very, very val- 
uable. So, I have a bias that helping train people and get the effec- 
tive kind leadership is terribly important. 

The ones of us that have been associated with land-grant univer- 
sities and other universities, and have seen the good universities 
stand around the world and continue to do good, are very im- 
pressed. It's not so clear in the private sector. In the private sector 
we have nationalization of those organizations and so forth, so it 
doesn't always come in. So, my comments deal particularly with 
that. 

Let me say a little bit about the world hunger thing as it affects 
directly the private sector involvement. The world hunger problem, 
as I see it, is one that's a little more solvable than many of my col- 
leagues would argue. I am basically somewhat of an optimist on 
this problem. My optimism comes from several things that are 
somewhat fortuitous at the moment, but I believe thev're all con- 
tributing. That optimism comes from the fact that the scientific 
community right now is leaving no doubt that we can solve this 
problem from a technical point of view, that the technology is 
available, that it can be made available. That is a new thing. That 
was documented by the National Academy of Sciences in a report 
which they did for the White House following the World Food Con- 
ference in Rome in 1974. And the ones of us that worked on that, I 
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believe, were completely convinced that the scientists had a case to 
be made. 

Second, there are a lot of ways that we're getting food on the 
agenda around the world.. And as you men well know, you don't 
solve venr many political questions until you get them on the 
agenda. This issue is on the agenda, and that, I believe, is really a 
basis for some optimism. And your committee is to be congratulat- 
ed for being in the middle of this right now. 

Third, I think that things sometimes have to get a lot worse 
before they get better. We've gone through the North-South debate 
in a pretty positive way in many ways, and as a result of that we 
now have dialog and we have interaction in the international 
forum on agriculture that we've not had before. And we have a set 
of selfish concerns from a lot of the countries around the world 
that are bringing about a most effective mutual effort in these 
areas. I developed that in my paper, that basically we're in a world 
now where you cannot get along unless you do some of the things 
that upgrade human dignity. And the main way that that's being 
approached right now is working on the agricultural problem 
around the world, because the tremendous growth in population 
around the world is in those areas where we have substantially ag* 
ricultural societies. And that's where the effort is. 

There are some other reasons I'm basically optimistic about that, 
but those are the ones that I wbuld really argue. 

Now, with regard to the private-sector involvement specifically, I 
had two experiences that I'd like to call to your attention. One, the 
World Food Council, of which the United States has been a 
member, has d jne a lot to be a catalyst in looking at the food 
sector in many countries of the world, and particularly in strategiz- 
ing on how that could be done. And the United States has given a 
lot of leadership to that. In that leadership role one of the things 
that we learned in this country was that the private sector was 
much involved in many of these countries in bringing on an ad- 
vancing agricultural situation than we had thought. 

Second, at Cancun, at the summit meeting. President Reagan of- 
fered to send a task force or commissions to any place in the world 
in which a chief executor officer asked him to do so. I had substan- 
tial responsibility as a point man on deciding on whether we 
should go in several of those, and actually served on a Presidential 
commission in two of them. There was one overpowering thing that 
came out of those, as far as the ones of us that observed that was 
concerned, and that was the problems that were of high priority in 
those countries as delineated in this agricultural area, quite often 
dealt with the private sector, either in education for the private 
sector group, management training, or else the developing of mar- 
keting, so these farmers, particularly poor farmers, as they devel- 
oped their better standard of living, their better production, they 
had a market in which they couldf move it. There were a whole 
range of other problems, but basically those issues with regard to 
the private sector were very much there. So, the prevasiveness of 
private-sector involvement in this food problem around the world, 
m those two instances in which we had public-policy programs 
abroad, were very obvious and somewhat surprising to many of us 
that had been the business for quite a while. 
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In addition to that you have the thrust, now, of tjie impact of 
trade, which has been so very difficult for the U.S. farmers. You 
also have the evolving trade of the developing countries around the 
world. The primary increase, and, as a matter of fact, the exclusive 
increase, in our agricultural exports in this country, in the last 5 to 
6 years, has come from the former developing countries that we 
have helped with these kinds of programs, that are now buying 
from us. And that is causing a lot of private-sector involvement in 
the area. We still have a lot of governmental trading, but there's a 
lot of private-sector involvement in that as well. 

This emphasis on private sector As suggesting to me that there 
are certain things that we could do to improve our educational pro- 
grams. And we would like to bring those to your attention. 

First, there is needed some kind of a study of real stature to 
learn about who is running this current food system, both in this 
country and around the world. The ones of us trying to educate 
and do the kind of things that you've heard talked about on this 
campus for the agricultural scientists, are trying to do it for the 
business side of this agricultural establishment, have a very diffi- 
cult time establishing the kinds of people that are really needed 
both in this country and abroad, ana where that kind of training 
can best be oriented. So, this type of thin^ I would call to your at- 
tention as being something to consider in your overall program 
planning. 

Second, the programs for training U.S. nationals in the agribusi- 
ness management area in this country is one in which we need a 
certain amount of emphasis and a certain amount of support. The 
number of people that are moving into the foreign private sector in 
the agricultural section that need good management is increasing 
substantially. There are a few schools being started abroad to do 
this job. These schools need good training, so we need to look par- 
ticularly at where, in our graduate programs in this country, we 
should support this type of activity. 

Third, there is a growing need for improved materials for teach- 
ing in this area, and we need strength in that area. 

One of the things that some of us observe around the world is 
opportunity now for some good short-term training and education 
in the field. We have more language capability abroad, we have 
people that understand the United States, and we now can get a 
type o** overseas training in residence abroad that makes sense and 
is much cheaper than bringing a lot of the foreign nationals here. 

I don't want to belabor this more, but I am trying to make the 
point that there is great optimism in this whole business of world 
hunger approach. A lot of it hinges on certain things that can and 
must be done through private sector means with support of the in- 
stitutions of the Government, and of education, and so forth. The 
education component in that area has not had a natural home. 
Business schools have given very little support to it, and the agri- 
cultural schools have been very busy. Some of the agricultural 
schools, including Purdue where I was, have had very good pro- 
grams. Davis has had a very good program at the undergraduate 
level. But that whole level of agribusiness-management education 
and the research to back it up, and adult-education extension pro- 
grams to help these people in the private sector abroad, have not 
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been as forthcoming as some of the other areas, and now it's my 
privilege to have a chance to call that to your attention. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you very much. 

Responses to QussnoNs tor Charles E. French 

QUESTIONS submitted BY HON. MICKEY LELAND 

Question. It has been said that when mtgor effort was made to enlist the partici- 
pation of agribusiness corporations, the results were meager and had little effect on 
thexinsisof hunger and poverty. ^ «=vvu,, 

Do you believe this is still the case? 

Answer. No response received. 

Question. }Nould yo agree that the actions taken by private concerns, has taken 
toolong to filter down to the poor in less developing countries? If so, why' 

What steps can private industry take to assure that the poorest of the poor bene- 
fit from projects that take place in their communities? And what are the most bene- 
ficial types of projects might private industry undertake? 

Answer. No response received. 

QUESTIONS SUBMllTED BY HON. TONY P. HALL 

Question. In training students at universities, what would you consider the one or 
two areas of emphasis that would be essential in their academic careers? 

Answer. No response received. 
^eation. It has beensaid by the 1980 Presidential Commission on World Huniter. 
that coriwrations in LDC s can have either a positive or negative effect. In advocatinir 
•Th.twJ"'''^?. involvement, would you agree that some firms have converte3 
valuable agricultural land to the production of products which poor people in LDC's 

!I»^^j;Kfri"°Jif'^°r' ^•''^y- aS^'^"""' it sited by that report, that some firms 
use sophisticated advertising techniques to promote products with little or no nutri- 
tional value— such as soft drinks— or have induced poor people to spend their meager 
incomes on products they cannot afford. What is your^fnion Dr French? If you 
agree, how can private industry avoid such mistakes? Does your analysis take these 
variables mto account? 
Answer. No response received. 

«,n?U*^"t? ^K** °^ l^'^r ''^commendations can you give the committee that 
would better the relationship of corporations with the Third Worid? 
Answer. No response received. 

[The prepared strtement of Mr. French appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 142.] 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. I'd just like to ask one question of Dr. Hall. 

Senegal— and correct me if I am wrong— is one of those nations 
that really has severe droughts and, as a result, severe hunger 
problems. You have been specializing on a particular crop there? 

Mr. Anthony E. Hall. Yes. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. And has that particular crop been very suc- 
cessful? 

Mr. Anthony E. Hall. It is a crop for the poor farmers. It is 
cowpeas. It has been neglected for many, many years. It is a dry 
bean that people eat. And as you go to the Sahel zone north of Sen- 
egal, just below the Sahara where the bad droughts have been in 
recent years and the mass starvation, you get to the limit of where 
cultivation is possible. And then, there are only two crops that can 
be grown to produce food, pearl millet and cowpeas. And in the 
driest years, like last year which was the driest ever on record, 
cowpeas was the only crop to produce any food in that area; pea- 
nuts failed, pearl millet failed. So, in 1976, I began cooperating 
with the Senegal Government, in an attempt to put more priority 
on that crop. And we're working on it in the context of a cropping 
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system, together with millet, to try and develop farming systems 
that are more stable and that will give some food in the very dry 
years. 

Mr. ToNV P. Hall. Has it been introduced widely in the area? 

Mr. Anthony E. Hall. In the very dry zone, if a family wants to 
cultivate they've got two possibilities; pearl millet, cowpeas, and 
then ' 'Ittle peanut as a cash crop. 

Mr French. Excuse me, but is it not also true that this crop is 
indicative of some excitement that youVe got in several companion 
crops, such as the whole chickpea, cowpea, pulp family? This is an 
area of considerable promise overall, is it not? 

Mr. Anthony E. Hall. The grain legumes tend to be the crops 
tiiat are particularly important for poor subsistence farmers. They 
are cheap protein, basically. They have been neglected by research, 
especially with respect to their adaptation and performance in 
tropical countries. 

Mr. French. If I might have one comment I want to make on 
that, we find those kinds of crops — arid those are the most classic- 
have not had the attention. When we went to look for staff to help 
us make a decision whether to have the goat project, if you can call 
it that, we found one-half of one man equivalent working on goat 
research in the United States, in the whole country. And I think 
what you are saying is that the same thing is true here in this 
area: These crops have, typically, not had attention because they 
are the crops of the poor countries and the very poor people, and 
they are isolated in certain areas. 

Now, the goat is an exception. The goat is the most pervasive 
animal in the world, but it had never had the specific commercial 
orientation that the basic research establishment and educational 
establishment is normally attracted to study. 

So, I don't want to belabor it 

1 know you know this area more than I. 

But I want to enforce very much the answer to your question, 
because it is a very vital question and the issue is a terribly prom- 
ising one. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you. 

Are there other questions of the panel? 

Mr. Emerson. I don't have a question, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Mr. Leland. 

The Chairman. Dr. Hall, what is the relevance of U.S. agricul- 
tural research and development to the Third World? 

Mr. Anthony E. Hall. Sorry. Could you, please 

The Chairman. The question is: What is the relevance of U.S. ag- ' 
ricultural research to development, or vice versa? 

Mr. Anthony E. Hall. If I may start slightly from another 
angle, earlier it was mentioned about optimism and that the re- 
search technology was available to solve the problems of hunger 
with respect to sub*Saharan Africa. My own opinion is that we ba- 
sically do not have much of the technology that is needed because 
adaptive, specially tuned systems are needed for those conditions. 
This, then, reflects upon the types of research Ibeing done in the 
United States and whether or not it is relevant. Sgme of it is, some 
of it isn't. It is a very complex subject. But certainly, if you want to 
develop agricultural technology for Senegal, the main thrust of the 
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work has to be done in Senegal, and you can only do a certain 
amount of backup work here. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Emerson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could have the 
record open in such a way that we may submit questions in writing 
as a followup. It occurs to me that on the preceding panel we may 
nave some questions maybe we would want to ask and the same 
with this panel. In the interest of time, it would be useful to have 
the record open and to submit questions in writing to be answered 
in writing. I request unanimous consent to ensure that the record 
18 kept open for that purpose. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. I think it is a good suggestion, and without 
objection we 11 keep the record open. 

I want to thank you very much for your testimony. 

This will conclude the first session today. We will take a short 
recess for lunch, and come back at 1 o'clock. 

[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1 o clock p.m.] 



Mr. Tony P. Hall [presiding]. Our second panel will address the 
issues of nutrition, health, and population in less developed coun- 
tries. Three panel members from the University of California at 
Davis will begin this discussion. They are: Dr. Charles Halsted, pro- 
fessor of medicine at the School of Medicine; Katherine Dewey, as- 
sistant professor of community and international nutrition; and Dr. 
Jarvis, professor of development economics. We also have Mr. Rich- 
ard Redder, vice president of Meals for Milliofis/Freedom from 
Hunger Foundation. Mr. Redder will discuss the problems of the 
foundation, which assists in alleviating hunger. 

This is our second panel. We are most pleased to have you. We 
would ask you to keep your oral testimony to 5 minutes. 

Dr. HaLsted, would you please begin. 

STATEMKNT OF CHARLES H. HALSTED, M.D.. PROFESSOR OF IN- 
TERNAL MEDICINE. SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS 

Mr. Hai-sted. My name is Charles Halsted. I am a professor of 
internal medicine in the School of Medicine here, and a specialist 
m the field clinical nutrition. I am here to testify on the relation- 
ship between world hunger and mortality. 

At the outset let me say that people do not die directly from star- 
vation but usually from infectious illness which invades the starv- 
ing bodv. Malnutrition and infectious diseases exist in a vicious 
cycle. The common link between malnutrition and life-threatening 
infection is alteration of the immune system, that is to say the 
body s defense against infection. 

From research over the past 10 years, primarily in children with 
severe protein-calorie malnutrition, we know now that the immune 
system is profoundly affected by deficiencies of protein and other 
essential nutrients such as zinc. The sick-immune system thus per- 
mits invasion of a variety of pathogenic organisms which otherwise 
would simply coexist in the environment. Conversely, once infec- 
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tious disease is established, the process of malnutrition is acceler- 
ated. Acute illness is usually associated with poor appetite, fre- 
quent vomiting, and resultant decreased intake of food. Further- 
more, intestinal infections, which make up a majority of infectious 
illnesses, alter the absorption of essential nutrients and, at;, the 
same time, increase the requirements for essential calories and pro- 
tein. 

A typical life-threatening attack of diarrhea in a malnourished 
child, for instance, causes severe dehydration, falling blood pres- 
sure, decreased kidney function, accumulation of acids in the blood, 
and stoppage of the heart. A typical, perhaps nonfatal, attack of 
measles in a growing child, on the other hand, will, nevertheless, 
cause a 10-percent decrease in body weight Even without causing 
death recurrent infections slow physical growth, including the 
growth of the brain, resulting in decreased mental development. 
Ultimately, this means that the social and economic growth of the 
entire malnourished population will be limited. 

The infant mortality rate is the most accepted measure of world 
health, ranging from a low of 7 in Sweden, to 12 in the United 
States, to greater than 200 deaths per 1,000 population in the first 
year of life in central Africa. The leading causes of death in the 
first year of life are: Diarrheal diseases and a variety of immuniza- 
ble diseases, such as measles, pertussis, tetnus, polio, and diphthe- 
ria. The total worldwide infant mortality rate of 12 million per 
year is divided between diarrheas and the latter category of diseas- 
es. In many parts of the developing world, at least half of all days 
in the year during the first 5 years of life are spent with diarrhea, 
which has a worldwide annual mortality of 50 million per year and 
5 million deaths occurring worldwide in children less than age 1. 

Breakout from the cycle of hunger, starvation, malnutrition, and 
death from infectious illness requires a broad approach of basic 
education, provision of essential nutrients at critical times in the 
lifespan, and basic-health-maintenance programs including sanita- 
tion. Although immunization is important, history shows us that 
improved living standards make the major difference; 100 years 
ago in New York City, for instance, the infant mortality rate was 
similar to that in much of the present developing world, yet fell 
markedly with improved standards prior to the development of vac- 
cines. 

Studies from many parts of the world have shown that targeting 
a pregnant woman, especially in the third trimester, will prevent 
low birth weight, which, in turn, has a major effect on susceptibili- 
ty to infection in the first year of life. Children born with a birth 
weight less than 2,500 grams* for instance, have three times great- 
er infant mortality rate than those with a birth rate greater than 
3,500 grams. It's also known that family planning with spacing 
births more than 2 to 3 years apart, and provision of as little as 500 
extra calories per day during the third trimester of pregnancy, will 
contribute to normal birth weight and reduction of infant mortality 
by more than 50 percent. Beyond this, other studies have shown 
that literacy and emphasis on breast feeding for at least 6 months 
will further limit infant mortality. Human breast milk is an ideal 
source of nutrition, providing essential antibodies against infection 
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as well as a sterile source of essential nutrients. And, furthermore, 
during breast feeding repeated conception is prevented. 

Literacy is essential in educating the pregnant woman and 
young mother on the relationship between adequate nutrition, ill- 
ness, and child development. More specifically, use of oral rehydra- 
tion therapy for diarrhea, using easily mixed solutions of glucose 
and salt, have made a m^or impact in reducing deaths from diar- 
rhea. 

In summary, the greatest effect on world hunger is on infants 
and small children who become susceptible to life-threatening in- 
fectious illness. Malnutrition profoundly affects the immune 
system and increasing the likelihood of death from common infec- 
tious diseases. Studies from many parts of the world indicate that 
infant mortality can be significantly lowered by provision of proper 
nutrition in the last trimester of pregnancy, emphasis on breast 
feeding and family planning, and provision of adequate fluid re- 
placement therapy in diarrhea. Overall improved living standards, 
education, and provision of nutrition at key points in the life cycle 
appear to be mcgor factors in improving the health of the world 
population. 

Mr, Tony P. Hall. Thank you. Dr. Halsted. 

Rksponses to Questions for Charles H. Haustbd. M D. 

questions submitted by hon. tony p. hall 

Question, Can the development of a network of village level workers to teach 
health, sanitation and nutrition practices be a coet-efTeclive means to address 
hunger concerns? 

Answer. Yes. I Mieve this is probably the most cost effective means, particularly 
since It places the primary responsibility on the local community. I am in agree- 
ment with the position taken by UNICEF; namely, that the young childbearing 
woman should be the target of ed v^ation primarily in matters of birth control and 
basic nutritional principles during pregnancy and lactation. Sanitation is also pri- 
marily a matter of education, and the local community leaders are most likely to be 
credible to the population at risk. 

Question, What are the major impediments to the developments of such a net- 
work? 

Answer. There must be a commitment of each government involved to promote 
such educational programs, and this requires a favorable political climate. An addi- 
tional m^or impediment is local custom and prejudice. For instance, macho atti- 
tudes prevail in most societies where the husband sees it as a mark of pride to have 
a large family, and in fact feels it desirable that his wife should be pregnant much 
of the time. A prevailing and perhaps realistic attitude is that large families are 
desirable to: a Offset hi^h rate of infant mortality, and b. to ensure support of the 
parents when the father is no longer able to work. 

Question. What can this committee do to address the sanitation problems that 
lead to infection and malnutrition as you describe? 

Answer. In my opinion the Peace Corps approach has been verv efTective in pro- 
moting the simple principles of sanitation and public health. I believe this kind of 
approach, as well as programs directly aimed at receptive governments to provide 
assistance should be an effective means of tackling this problem. 

QUESTION SLBMITTFED BY HON. VlC FAZIO 

Question. Could you comment on health conditions in areas of extreme food needs, 
such as Sub^Sahara Africa. What are the new health problems resulting from the 
famine conditions? 

Followup. What should be the U.S. Government's response to these problems? 

Answer. I believe that the health problems resulting from the famine conditions 
in Sub^Sahara Africa are similar to those that have arisen in any historical famine 
situations, with the added complication of severe water shortage. Thus, a variety of 
infectious illnesses complicate severe malnutriton, including a variety of diarrheal 
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conditions, and other diseasefi such as tvphus, influenza, etc. I believe that the ap- 
proach of the U.S. Government should be to continue to support famine relief pro- 
Kra'nst preferably administered through regional and international programs such 
as World Bank* and provided in concert with educational programs to target popula- 
tion control. 

I have submitted a recent article in the New England Journal of Medicine which 
provides useful statistics on the worldwide incidence of malnutrition and also fo- 
cuses on the devastating secondary effects on developing populations of nuclear war 
involving the United States and North American, the mi^or supplier of grain. My 
personal opinion is that the U.S. Government could serve the cause of world peace, 
population control, and eradication of hunger by diverting its resources from the 
production of useless weapons, such as the MX missile, toward effective support of 
mternational programs to foster population control and to eradicate hunger. 

In addition, a recent editorial from the jpumal Lancet by Dr, George Silven Yale 
University, which addresses the issue of Government priorities. Here it is pointed 
out that our Government has no polic^f on international health. The point is hirther 
made that military and economic aid is directed primarily on geo-political grounds, 
rewarding our friends and punishing our enemies, so that E^ypt, IsraeU and El Sal- 
vador receive three^uarters of all foreign aid. Foreign aid isless than 10 percent of 
U.S. weapons sales. I personally doubt that the U.S. Government whose present for- 
eign policy is tied first and foremost to an anti-Communist crusade is philosophical- 
ly capable of addressing the third of the worlds' population which suffers from 
severe malnutrition. The only possible remedy is a wide-reaching and fundamental 
change in direction of U.S. fc^^eign policy which will make maximal use of regionl 
and international programs to address this issue. 

QUESTIONS SUBMrrTBD BY HON. BItX EMCRBON 

Question. A primary focus of the Public Law 480 title 11 program is to provide 
special nutrition programs to relieve malnutrition among infants, children, preg- 
nant and lactating women* and needy families. How eff^ective, in your opinion, is 
this program in meeting the nutrition needs as you have described them? 

Answer. I do not have ready access to data, nor am I certain that there are good 
data at present to answer this question. However, the UNICEF report on the state 
of the world's children contains reports of many statistical changes brought about 
by the GOBI approach when practiced on local levels. 

Question. What role can the university community play in determining the cor- 
rect mix of nutrition policy and programs which a ^iven country should pursue in 
order to maximize our international development assistance efforts in nutrition? 

Answer. I think the role of the university should be similar to its role in other 
areas of government policy, namely to provide expert consultation and advice based 
on selected experience, Beyond specific uftiveraity programs which may serve as 
small scale models for what government should or should not do, universities also 
support research programs dealing in specific areas. For instance, Johns Hopkins 
University was very successful in Calcutta and later in Bangladesh in developing 
programs for treatment of cholera and for many other diarrheal diseases. For many 
vears, Vanderbilt University supported a nutrition program as part of the U.S. 
Navy Research Unit in Cairo, Egypt, which, among other things, made significant 
advances in scientific understanding of the importance of zinc in human nutrition, 
proper treatment of kwashiorkor, to name a few. These examples illustrate how fo- 
cused I rograms can ultimately be of great benefit in reducing disease and mortality. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Halsted appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing, see p. 155.] 
Mr. Tony P. Hall. Dr. Dewey. 

STATEMENT OF KATHRYN G. DEWEY. ASSISTANT PROFESSOR. 
DEPARTMENT OF NUTRITION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
DAVIS 

Ms. Dewey. Thank you. It's a great honor to be able to address 
the committee. 

Dr. Halsted has nicelv explained that malnutrition is not simply 
a matter of lack of food, that there are a lot of other complicating 
things such as illness and other factors that cause people to become 
malnourished. In the morning session we heard a great deal about 
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how to increase agricultural production. And what I would like to 
do at this time is to examine what the relationship between agri- 
cultural development, between projects to increase rood production, 
and the alleviation of malnutrition might be. 

One of the common assumptions of agricultural development 
projects is that increased food production, and, in some cases, in- 
creased income from that food production, will solve the problem of 
hunger and malnutrition. But there are several problems with that 
assumption that I think must be addressed. 

One assumption, or one part of that assumption, is that people 
are hungry because there is not enough food to go around. And in 
most of the world, most of the less-developed countries, today, food 
)roduction is generally adequate to. meet the needs, on a per capita 
)asi8, of the pooulation. The problem is that many people do not 
lave access to the food that is produced, so that it is the ihequita- 
3le distribution of food rather than total food production, per se, 
that is primarily responsible for malnutrition. This is not to say 
that in the future food production will not be limiting in the face of 
rapid population growth, but the malnutrition that exists in 
today s world is due more to the inadequate distribution of that 
food than it is to a total lack or shortfall in food production. 

One example of this fact is in southern Mexico where a very 
large-scale agricultural development project was initiated in the 
1950's to increase agricultural production. And they were extreme- 
ly successful. Over a 13-year period, the economic production of the 
area increased sixfold, and for some crops such as sugarcane the 

E reduction was a tenfold increase. But there was a study done, 
oth before and after this increase, of nutritional levels in the pop- 
ulation, and it was found, quite clearly, that the poorest third of 
the population did not feel any benefit from this increased produc- 
tion. Most of the food that was produced went to central Mexico, 
because of the increased demand for beef and sugar in central 
Mexico. The local people had , no real change in their diet as a 
result of the increased food production. 
One of the ways in which economists assume that production 

grograms will improve nutrition is via increased family income, 
ut the question of whether development projects will actually in- 
crease income of the families who need it depends on which fami- 
lies actually benefit from those projects. For example, if an agricul- 
tural development project requires that each family has some land, 
the landless families in the area would not benefit unless there are 
increased emplovment possibilities as a result of the increased food 
production on the land others hold, or if wages rise at the same 
time. Even for poor families that have land, if increased food pro- 
duction on that plot of land results in a decline in prices for the 
product they are producing, we cannot . necessarily assume that 
their incomes will rise. 

Another problem with the assumption that food production will 
necessarily solve hunger is that even in the face of increased 
income some families will not necessarily have an improvement in 
their nutrition. And this is partly because if the production of cash 
crops comes at the expense of the production of food for home con- 
sumption, then there may be a decline in quality of the food that is 
available to that family. This is especially true when a conversion 
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from home food production to cash crop production causes a change 
in prices of staple foods in the local area. If those prices increase, 
tiie fanjilies who now must purchase their food may be worse off 
than before. In my own research in southern Mexico, I foxmd that 
families who were able to maintain their own home food produc* 
tion were those with the best nutritional status. 
For all of these reasons, then, development projects must pay ex- 

{ elicit attention to the nutritional impact of what is being proposed, 
n some cases this has meant that planners attempt to tack on con- 
ventional nutrition programs to their overall development scheme, 
but this is not sufficient. Nutrition must be an integral objective of 
development projects and not merely a subcomponent of nutrition 
education or whatever. 

To do this one needs to target projects so that the benefits are 
not appropriated by those who least need them in an area. This is 
sometimes not done by development agencies, partly because the 
nutritional criteria forjudging the success of a project may conflict 
directly with economic criteria for judging those projects. For ex- 
ample, in a recrnt integrated development project in the Philip- 
pines, it was argued that targeting the project to the most mal- 
nourished farmers who may be somewhat less productive, due to 
anemia, for example, would jeopardize project-efficiency criteria. 
So, for this reason we need to reexamine the way projects are de- 
signed and the beneficiaries to whom they are targeted. 

When governments or development agencies do consider efforts 
to iniprove nutrition, they usually think in terms of conventional 
nutrition interventions, such as supplementary feeding programs, 
nutrition education, or fortification of foods. In some instances 
those kinds of programs are appropriate; for example, fortification 
of foods with vitamin A, where there is a widespread problem with 
vitamin A deficiency. But in many other cases, programs such as 
supplementary feeding or nutrition education not only fail to ad- 
dress the root causes of malnutrition, that is, poverty, but they also 
generally have fairly disappointing success rates. 

The benefits of supplementary feeding programs are generally 
due primarily to their income transfer effect, but that is something 
that could be achieved more efficiently with other sorts of pro- 
grams. Nutrition-education programs, which are sometimes initiat- 
ed in order to convince local populations to consume foods with 
which they are unfamiliar, are of limited usefulness when poverty 
is the root cause of malnutrition. How do you go into an area of 
poor families and tell them that they should consume more fruits, 
and vegetables, and milk products, when all they can afford is rice 
and beans? We would do a lot better to target our nutrition educa- 
tion to health-care professionals who sometimes, inadvertently, ac- 
tually have a negative effect on nutrition, for example, by discour- 
aging breast feeding. 

Now, because conventional nutrition programs by themselves 
don't generally address the root causes of malnutrition, we need to 
broaden the concept of what a nutrition program is to include 
strategies that are based more on economic policy or on including 
health care as an aspect. There are integrated programs, for exam- 
ple, which include health-care provision with foods or nutrition 
education; and these are very appropriate programs, because as Dr. 
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Halsted hus explained, there is a synergistic effect between infec- 
tion and malnutrition. We cannot expect children to benefit very 
much from giving them food to eat if they are constantly plagued 
with diarrhea; then they will not be able to gain the benefits of 
that food, and, vice versa^ they will not benefit as much from 
health care if they are malnourished. 

The most effective integrated programs are those that target the 
most vulnerable groups such as pregnant and lactating women. and 
very young children. And the comprehensive program that 
UNICEF has been promoting, the four-point GOBI strategy which 
includes the use of growth charts and oral rehydration therapy to 
prevent diarrhea from causing death, the use of or the promotion 
of breast feeding, and universal immunization of children should be 
promoted to the fullest extent possible. There have been some very 
dramatic decreases in infant and child mortality as a result of 
those efforts. 

Some may fear that some of those efforts to decrease infant mor- 
tality may actually contribute to higher rates of population growth, 
but in reality it has been well documented that improved child sur- 
vival actually decreases birth rates by reducing the need for large 
families and by preventing the very short birth intervals that 
result when an infant dies as a result of termination of breast feed- 
ing. Family planning is much better accepted when child survivor- 
ship is ensured for families, and, in my opinion, should be promot- 
ed only under those circumstances. 

The other strategy for improving nutrition and for broadening 
our concept of what nutrition programs are, are the economic 
based policies. For example, agricultural development projects can 
be considered as nutrition interventions if they are properly target- 
ed. In many cases, however, economic development of Third World 
countries has a built-in urban bias, and we need, as some of those 
in the morning session emphasized, to target more on agricultural 
development efforts. 

A more directly effective type of economic-based nutrition inter- 
vention is food-price subsidies. When those are properly planned, 
subsidies for staple foods in a population are self-targeted to the 
poorest groups, because food is a higher proportion of expenditures 
among the poor than among the wealthy. However, as was men- 
tioned, food price subsidies can have a deliterious effect on agricul- 
tural production if, as a result, agricultural prices are depressed. 
As a result, governments sometimes face the costly burden of subsi- 
dizing not only the cost to the consumer but also the price paid to 
the farmer, and that is a very expensive route to take. 

One serious political impediment to the concept of considering 
economic-based projects as nutrition interventions is the common 
segregation of responsibilities within governments into separate 
ministries for either health and nutrition, on one hand, or for eco- 
nomic planning and agricultural development, on the other hand. 
Nutrition is generally not integrated with economic planning or ag- 
ricultural developn^ent, and it should be. 

Untimately, of course, the only long-term means by which to 
eliminate malnutrition is through broad-based national strategies 
of economic development rather than through piecemeal individual 
development projects. But it is important to reiterate that econom- 
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ic growth ^lone will not reduce malnutrition. In fact, some of the 
most frequently cited governments that have achieved rapid im- 

Erovements in health and nutrition, for example, China, Sri Lanka, 
[orea, and Taiwan did so at a time when their per capita GNP was 
extremely low. They were able to make, these gains by emphasizing 
a more egalitarian distribution of land and wealth and by provid* 
ing broad access to primary health care and education. 

The most important way in which the U.S. Government can help 
to reduce malnutrition in the Third World is to develop a foreign 
policy that will support countries making these broad-scale 
changes. Thank you. 
Mr. ToKY P. Hall. Thank you. 

Responses to Qubstions for Kathryn G. Dewey 

quEsnoNS suBMnrsD by hon. tony p. hall 

Question. What is the impact of maternal and child feeding programs on both the 
nutritional status of the participants and, potentially, on breastfeedifg practices? Do 
maternal feeding practices change? 

Pollow-up: How can the U.S. foreign aid programs better address these concerns? 

Answer. When maternal and child feeding programs are combined with primary 
health care, they can have a significant effect on nutritional status of participants. 
This effect is modt pronounced when supplementary food is provided during preg*. 
nancy: Increases in infant birth weight and decreases in infant mortalit}[ have oeen 
documented following prenatal nutritional supplementation in malnourished popu- 
lations. An infant of higher birth weight is nkely to breast feed more vigorously, 
thus stimulating a higher level of milk production during lactation and better 
infant growth during the early months of lite. Maternal supplementation during lac- 
tation appears to have a significant efTect on maternal health but less of an efTect 
on milk production* because among malnourished women, milk volume appears to 
be maintained at reasonable levels even at the expense of the mother's nutritional 
status. Child supplementation programs have recently been reviewed by Beaton and 
Ghassemi* American Journal of Clinical Nutrition, 35 (4):864-916, 1982. Without 
provision of primary health care and improved sanitation, child feeding prog^rams 
are of dubious benefit, as child malnutrition is usually the combined result of infec- 
tion and undernutrition. In integrated programs, the beneficial effect of nutritional 
supplementation can be demonstrated, especially if the program is targeted to the 
youngest preschoolers— 12 to 36 months. 

Infant reeding practices may improve in response to feeding programs if nutrition 
education is provided to promote breast feeeding and the appropriate timing of sup- 
plementary foods. However, if feeding programs provide take-home foods such as 
dried milk power without education in their use, they may have a negative effect on 
infant feeding if those foods displace breast feeding. 

U.S. foreign aid programs can be improved by including primary health care and 
improved sanitation as integral components of supplementary feeding programs* 
and by targeting such programs to the most malnourished populations ana especial- 
ly to pregnant women in those populations. Although supplementary feeding pro- 
grams generally do not address the root causes of malnutrition, they can have a sig- 
nificant effect on health status* which may help underprivileged populations to 
work toward larger-scale changes. Care must be taken, however, to ensure that the 
provision of foods for fe«Hling programs does not have a deleterious effect on local 
food production and hence on rural incomes. 

Suestion. What other U.S. policies, such as those related to agricultural subsidies, 
export^mport restrictions, have on food availability and food demands in these 
countries? 

Answer. This question should be addressed to Dr. McCalla and Dr. Jarvis. 

QUfr:ST10N SUBMITTED BY HON. VIC FAZIO 

Question. What is the impact of food aid on the agricultural system of a country? 

Answer. Without careful use of food aid within the recipient country, imported 
foods can have a disincentive effect on domestic food production by driving agricul- 
tural prices down. However* some countries have successfully used the revenues 
from food aid to support domestic agricultural production of specific crops. Dr. 
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McCaiis can provide more •pedflct on thii point, and I also refer you to the book hy 
M. Wallerstein which I citea in my written testimony. 

qunmoNt bubiotrd by hon. anx tiataaoN \ 

Question. How can we, as a government and mi^r donor of international develop- 
ment asaistance, ^vork in countries on nutritional policy on nutritional policy issues 
when, in some cases, the recipient government does not place a high priority on 
such issues domestically? 

Answer. This is an excellent question. Given that the United States already inter* 
venes to influence policy in recipient countries, I believe that pressure can be 
brought to bear on those governments to place a higher priority on nutrition policy. 
Conditional aid would be one mechanism for doinf this. 

Question. We have heard -much about the GOBL concept from UNICEF director 
Jemes Grant. To what degree has this important concept been accepted in Third 
World countries and how successful have bilateral and multilateral organizatioxis 
been in im^meting these programs in cooperation with recipient governments? 

Answer. The GOBI strategy is attractive tp many countries because of its low cost 
and effectiveness. Furthermore, it is a strategy that can be implemented by coun- 
tries with diverse political and economic structures and as such, is lees likely to pn>- 
voke controversy tnan broad-scale development efforts involving land reform, for ex- 
ample. Ultimately, it is my opinion that those broad-sciede efforts will be necessary 
to reduce malnutrition due to poverty, but the GOBI strategy is an important ban- 
ning in taose countries where broad-scale changes will not be soon forthcdming. ex- 
amples of the implementation of the GOBI efforts can be found in the report pre- 
pared by Dr. Grant, The State of the Worid*s Children, 1984. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Dewey appears at the conclusion 
of the hearings see p. 166.] 
Mr. Tony P. Hall. Professor Jarvis. 

StATEMENT OF LOVFLL S. JARVIS, ACTING ASSOCIATE PROFES- 
SOR OF AGRICULTURE ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFOR- 
NIA AT DAVIS 

Mr. Jarvis. Thank you very much. My name is Lovell Jarvis. I 
am a professor in the Department of Agricultural Economics in the 
University of California at Davis. I have worked in developing 
countries for about two decades, and have been a consultant to the 
World Bank for the last 11 years, primarily on the expost evalua- 
tion of projects in agriculture and rural development. 

Many of the points that I consider important have already been 
made by my colleagues who have spoken today. Td like to empha- 
size a number of points and provide several examples. 

One of the first points I want to make is that many developing 
countries in the world, in. the last three decades, have made really 
quite noticeable progress. They've grown at high rates of economic 
growth, they have made substantial improvements in the overall 
living standards, nutritional standards have improved, educational 
standards have improved, life expectancy has gone up, infant mor- 
tality has gone down. These countries have achieved sustained eco- 
nomic growth. They've achieved sustained economic growth which 
has been more rapid in this recent period than that rate of growth 
which was achieved by the now developed countries like the United 
States, Western Europe, and Japan during similar periods of devel- 
opment in their own past history. 

I say this not to inspire complacency— quite the contrary — but to 
indicate that the application or improved policy, strengthened polit* 
ical institutions, modernizing ideologies, and applying science to in- 
dustry and agriculture has resulted in very substantial progress in 
many developing countries. And I think that that should give us 
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some hope. It should indicate to many who, I think, suggest some- 
times that foreign aid has made very little contribution, that, in 
fact, we have been making substantial progress. There is room for 
hope and for redoubled effort. 

Now» despite substantial progress there are, obviously, a large 
number of countries who have not yet achieved sustained high 
levels of economic growth nor progress in other levels. If one exam- 
ines many of the poorest countries in the world, they are, indeed, 
lagging substantially behind. Excluding China per capita incomes 
in the lowest income, less developed countries have increased less 
^ than 1 percent per year annually during the last 20 years. These 
countries have approximately one-third of the world's population, 
so that clearly the nutrition problem remains large. 

Economic growth is essential in all of these countries to achiev- 
ing a long-run nutrition solution. But economic growth, with 
trickle down, is not enough to solve the short-run nutrition prob- 
lem. These countries need both policies designed to achieve eco- 
nomic growth and programs to provide their most seriously mal- 
nourished with specific aid during the short to intermediate run. 
This is a mcgor challenge. They are being asked to undertake two 
diflicult tasks simultaneously! in the face of scarce human and ma- 
terial resources. These countries have not initiated the process of 
sustained economic growth in large part because their political, 
social, and economic institutions remain weak, they have few na- 
tional resources, and their populations are relatively poorly trained 
and educated. Their governments have few tax revenues. In this 
situation, external assistance can be extremely helpful to them, 
provided— and just to come back to a point that Kay just recently 
made— that there is domestic will to use it wisely. Foreign aid, 
therefore, can contribute moral support, encouragement, policy 
analysis, and also material assistance. 

We've learned substantially about malnutrition, its causes and 
cures, in the last couple of decades. And I believe that several 
guidelines, several broad guidelines, have emerged which are 
useful in the design of programs. 

One of the first points, one which was mentioned by Alex 
McCalla this morning, is the importance of agriculture. The bulk of 
the world's poor are agricultural producers and agricultural labor- 
ers. They will achieve improved nutrition only if they can obtain 
more productive employment. In the low-income countries, those 
. countries which are growing most slowly now, approximately 70 
percent of their population is in agriculture. There is simply no 
physica: means by which the^bulk of this population can be em- 
ployed m industry or in services in the next few decades. Increased 
production and higher incomes, which are the means of gaining 
access to food, must come from higher agricultural prodSuction. 
That means that greater emphasis must be placed on agricultural 
development. It means an emphasis on agricultural incentives, on 
agricultural prices, on research and extension, and on agricultural 
infrastructure investment as a means of achieving economic 
growth in the entire society, not just in agriculture. 

A second point is the importance of getting agricultural prices 
right. Prices affect both consumption and production. There's 
ample evidence in less developed countries that both producers and 
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consumers respond rationally to prices. And this creates a very im- 
portant dilemma. We're focusing here today on malnutrition. It ia 
clear that if we raise agricultural prices to give producers incen* - 
tives to produce more, that the poor, who already spend 85 percent 
of their income on food, will be able to consume less food unless 
something else is done* Similarly, most governments are extremely 
preoccupied with the ^litical support of the urban sector and par- 
ticularly the urban middle class, and that group is generally veiy 
sensitive to food price increases which decrease their real income. 
Thus, governments are facing pre&Bures from international agen- 
cies and from their own food demand to provide their producers 
with greater incentives, and, at the same time, placate upper class 
urban groups while trying to stave off the impact of higher prices 
upon malnutrition of the poor in both rural and urban areas. 

It's not a solution which has any simple or easy answer, but it's 
a very crucial dilemma. And I think the points that Alex McCalla 
made about Egypt would support that this morning. 

I think it is very clear, however, that prices to the producer, both 
for the outputs that he sells and for the inputs that he uses, par- 
ticularly, for examole, fertilizer inputs, those prices have got to be 
kept at a level which provide him with aoequate incentives if 
they're to have a long-run solution to malnutrition around the^ 
world. If prices, food prices, are kept artificially low, new technol- 
ogies, even if developed, will not be adopted, investments will not 
be made, and output and incomes will not increase at a rate ade- 
quate to eliminate malnutrition for the bulk of the population. 

Now, if one is maintaining agricultural prices at an adequate 
level, then it is clear that a large number of poor consumers will 
suffer from malnutrition in the short and intermediate run, unless 
one designs coniplimentary programs to assist them. Some form of 
targeted food aid and the broader programs that Charles and Kay 
have both spoken about this mbrning~or this afternoon — involving 
health care, education, as well as nutrition, are necessary. General- 
ized food subsidies, in general, are not the answer because they are 
simply too expensive. And I'll say more on that just briefly. 

The next point I'd like to make is the income distribution and 
political element. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Mr. Jarvis ^ 

Mr. Jarvis. Too long? 

Mr. Tony P. Hall [continuing]. We need to move on; and if you 
can, summarize in the next 60 seconds, please. 
Mr. Jarvis. Fine. I'll do that. 

The other positions I was going to state were that income distri- 
bution and the political element are crucial. There is a need for the 
targeted food aid. There are also limits on it. Those are, basically: 
Cost, the problem of leakage— the fact that much of the aid does 
not go to the individuals who are targeted; and the administrative 
requirements are very important. Most developing countries have 
very limited management skills, and as you implement the larger 
and more complex programs, they encounter great problems in 
trying to implement them. Finally, the need for a feedback loop is 
of great importance, that is devising 8om6 mechanism for continu- 
ously evaluating the programs which are being implemented and 
making continuing improvements. 
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In the testimony there are three cases illustrating a number of 
the points which I have raised. Thank you. 
• Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you. . 

I 

RB8PON8S8 TO QUS8T10N8 FOR LOVBIX S.* JaRVIS 

^UBSnoNS sUBMtrrsD by Uou. mickey leland 

Question. How can the U.S. Government better support heaKh and nutrition ac- 
tivities in and with less developed countries? 
Answer. No response received. 

Question. In your experience, what improvements can be made in coordinating 
U.S. Government and national Government efTorts in th'ese programs? 
Answer No response received. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jarvis. appeaijs at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 171.1 
Mr. Tony P. Hall. Mr. Redder. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD A. REDDER, VICE PRESIDENT, MEALS 
FOR MILLIONS/FREEDOM FROM HUNGER FOUNDATION. ON 
BEHALF OF PETER J. DAVIES, PRESIDENT .. 

Mr. Redder. Pm very pleased to be here this afternoon to repre- 
sent Meals for Millions/Freedom from Hunger Foundation, which 
is one of th^ private voluntary agencies trying to implement pro- 
grams using some of the theories and ideas that we've been listen- 
ing to today. And, we think we have a model which may be the 
answer — partly th^ answer — to the problem. 

First, let me skfetch the world nunger problem as we see it. 
Chronic hunger and malnutrition, along witl^ world peace and nu- 
clear disarmament, are among the most compelling problems of 
our time. World food production has increased dramatically over 
the past decades, yet hunger and malnutrition have not declined. 
In many African countries food production is still declining, and, in 
fact, nmliutrition is increasing rapidly. 

Most observers agree that the world is currently producing 
enough food to feed everyone, and yet, today 400 to 500 million 
people remain severely under nourished, with perhaps a quarter of 
the world's population receiving an adequate diet. Most of the un- 
dernourished are young children. The starving-child-skin-and-bone 
image, an image which is too often used to represent the develop- 
ing countries, needs to be replaced by a greater international un- 
derstanding of what child malnutrition really means. 

As James Grant, director of UNICEF notes, while more than 
40,000 children died from malnutrition and infection every day last 
year, for every child who died, 6 now live on in hunger and ill 
health which will be forever etched upon their lives. 

Furthermore, the World Bank estimates that about 1 billion 
people live in absolute poverty. Malnutrition is essentially a prod- 
uct of that poverty. The causes of that poverty are overpopulation, 
unemployment, poor sanitation, lack of potable and irrigation 
water, inadequate health services, low agricultural production, and 
poor dietary habits, among others. 

As many have come to realize, and I believe it is important for 
the committee to focus on this, food aid, while necessary, does not 
get at the root causes of poverty and malnutrition and can be a dis- 
incentive to production and to overcoming poverty. These root 
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causes are manifold and complex. Women, previously ignored^ are 
now recognized as crucial to food production, nutritional improve- 
ment, primary health care, and family planning. Hence, education 
and training of women can have a major multiplier effect on a 
community's and a country's welfare and development. Environ- 
mental factors also inhibit overcoming poverty and neeM to be ad- 
dressed. Likewise, Qverpopuiation is a major factor that contributes 
to poverty and malnutrition, so that family planning information 
and services need to be included in developing prograi^s. 

How, then, do we,v a moderately sized, innovative development 
agency, do something \effective to overcome these debilitating and 
inhibiting problems jw6t touched on above? 

We bel ieve that only through a long-term development process in 
which people change their own lives through their own efforts, will 
poverty and world hunger be overcome. People must be empowered 
to control their own development if they are to break out of the 
vicious cycle of poverty. This is what we mean by Meals for Mil- 
lions' motto: Self-FIelp for a Hungry World. 

We believe, also, that our people-to-people approach, because it 
facilitates a substantial degree of community participation,^s the 
best way to create opportunities for malnourished, low-income 
people in developing communities in the United States and abroad, 
to recognize and develop their potential. This people-to-people, ap- 
proach is also less capital intensive and more adapted to suit Ibcal 
resources and conditions. Furthermore, this qualitative factor is as 
important as the improved farming methods, better nutritional 
practices, and good sanitation. To put this philosophy into practice, 
our board has adopted as Meals for Millions' goal: 

First, to strengthen the capabilities of people in developing com- 
munities to solve their own food and nutrition problems; 

Second, to do so within the framework of the community's econo- 
my and culture; 

Third, to give special emphasis to nutritional needs of infants, 
children, pregnant and lactating women; and 

Fourth, to advance and perfect the participatory or self-help ap- 
proach to lasting development. 

To realize this fourfold goal. Meals for Millions has developed an 
integrated approach which we call applied nutrition programs. 
Meals for Millions conducts these applied nutrition programs in as- 
sociation with indigenous organizations— private, church. State, 
local, and national. 

Wo do not seek to duplicate all disciplines, but to collaborate 
with other international and, in particular, local groups. 

We seek recognition and approval of the Government involved at 
all levels, but do not depend on them. 

To the extent possible, we employ local national personnel rather 
than placing Americans overseas. 

Our approach is to stimulate change rather than simply to trans- 
fer technology or knowledge. 

Above all else our task is to act as a motivator, catalyzer, orga- 
nizer, so as to mobilize local resources, both human and material, 
to carry forward programs and to continue them after Meals for 
Millions' support and technical assistance ceases. 



Integrating and linking community services and resources is cost 
effective. It allows Meals for Millions to extend its program activi- 
ties beyond the scope of its own resources and to strengthen the 
service delivery capability of local organizations. This, in turn, 
leads to a self-sustaining process which will continue once Meals 
for Millions withdraws its support and technical assistance. 

It is not Meals for Millions' purpose to attempt to overcome pov- 
erty and malnutrition in every community in each country in 
which we work, but to provide an example and methodology that 
perfects the self-help and participatory process so that it may be 
extended to others. Thus, our objective is to establish models that 
can be reproduced and multiplied manifold by Government. 

What impact are we having? Our programs are having a measur- 
able, significant result m a relatively short time, 5 to 10 years. For 
example, a recent AID evaluation of our Applied Nutrition Pro- 
gram in the Olancho Department of Honduras, after only 5 years 
of work» shows a remarkable 24 percent overall reduction in seri- 
ous malnutrition among young children, and 70 percent reduction 
among a group of 100 children closely monitored over the 5 years. 

In Honduras, as catalysts and enablers, Meals for Millions staff 
have developed fruitful working relationships with the local health 
center as well as with government agencies and the villagers them- 
selves. Result: The ministry of health is so impressed by our child 
health and nutrition monitoring that it has asked us to train Gov- 
ernment nurses and is reviewing the program for possible region- 
wide replication. 

Last year in Honduras, Meals for Millions established an inkind 
revolving loan fund which supplied farmers with fertilizer, seed in- 
secticides, tools, fencing, and grain storage silos— this all in addi- 
tion to the nutrition, education, and primary health care work pro- 
vided. With this modest assistance farmers are improving the qual- 
ity of their life. Honduras is but one example, and we are receiving 
a similar response and are having as great an impact in other com- 
munities and countries. 

While I could go on with many more examples, the point I want 
to leave with you is that development can take place if the people 
to be benefited are an active part of the process. The problems of 
hunger, malnutrition and undernutrition, and poverty are solvable 
if onv recognizes that it takes time, commitment, and patience to 
build the self-reliance and people involvement so essential to 
achieving lasting development. 

1 thank you and would be happy to respond to questions. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you very much. 

KKSl'C>NSh>' TO QUKHTIONS KOH RlCHAHl) A, RKDDKR 
til'K.'^TtON SIIBMI'ITKI) HY HON, MICKKY I.KI.ANt) 

C^//<'.s7/.j/f In carrying; out project dfsi^in. what analyst*s i\rc donv to (lrtt»rmino [)o- 
ti'iitial ni'Kiativf. a^ wi'Il a.s pM^itivc* <»fft»ct8 of a [)lanru»d [)roj<»ct? 
An>wt»r No n*'<[)ons<» nr<»iv<*(l. 

(iTK^STIO.NS Sl'HMriTKI) HY HON, TONY \' MAI.l, 

Quvsffan What would y(>u consiiicr thr oru* or two factors coat nhutinu to the sue 
i i's-^ i)f Mr:il> lor Millions 

.An^wrr No n»s[)onsi» rtM-tMVfd 
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Answer. No response received. 

^SlrrrSlJo'n^rlSiv^l'^ ^"'^ — it's work? 

niS^- """^ "'^ ^^^^'^^ '^'^t facilitating your, and other orga- 
Aiiawer. No response received. 

tiUESTlON SirBMITTED BY HON. VIC FAZIO 

org^anfton""" '''' ^"^-"^ in facilitating yours and other 

Aii.swer. No response received. 

of^t^hten^leTp^ «t the conclusion 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. I would like to ask a question of Dr. Halsted 
and possibly Kay Dewey. You both talked about malnutrition and 
■UoTto dT .ihe.«^«"^point that it is not just a laTof foid°?t has 
<i lot to do with infection-malnutrition and infection prettv much 

Z'Zi'rm i^^n^e-r" ' '"^ ^""''^ ^o'"^"" 

I would like your views on the GOBI method. Would you say that 
this particular method is the most important short-term project we 
can stress coming from this committee or coming from this coun- 
try, or are there others? 

Mr. Hai^ted. Well, first of all, there are very ffood statistics from 
countries like Bangladesh, where the oral rehXttn fhfrap/Z 
been widely introduced, showing 80- to 90-percent reduction of mor- 
tality froni diarrheas. The GOBI method, by itself, basically is 
St ressing education of the pregnant and lactating woman. Improved 
sanitation is another aspect that also has to be brought in if we are 
ping to break the cycle of infectuous illness. Improved sanitation 
s an e.ssential basis of a better standard of living, which must go 
together with education on proper nutrition and family planning. 

Ms. Dewey. Id like to make a quick comment. I think one of the 
virtues of the GOBI approach is not so much the individual meth- 
ods .hemselves, although they are very effective, but in the con- 
cept that Dr. Grant has introduced of attempting to promote a chil- 
dren s reyolution-is how he calls it-in which empowering poor 
people with those methods to increase the survivorship of children 
and give them the means by which to then go on and move more in 
tht> direction of social change and in other areas such as education 
and sanitation, to then go further than that. But I think that, as 
an initial step, even in countries that are not that committed to the 
kind-, of strategies to really improve nutrition, the GOBI methods 
are a very good starting point; so I would encourage them very 
strongly. ° 

Mr. Tony R Hall. Questions of the panel, Mr. Leland. 

I he ( jiAiRMAN. Dr. Jarvis, I was at the Chicago Board of Trade 
not too long ago, and had the opportunity to speak with the chair- 
man of the board He had suggested that Third World developing 
nations don t readily use their available resources. Can you com- 
ment on that? 
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This may be out of synch with our hearing, but I'd like to take 
this opportunity to ask you for your reactions. 

Mr. Jarvis. Well, there has been great progress in the last 10 
years on developing food security systems. There are two aspects to 
that: Some of the international programs designed to increase food 
stocks and to provide concessionary aids from individual countries 
like the United States, also with financial assistance guaranteed 
through the International Monetary Fund. 

There's another development, and that is the growth? and sophis- 
tication of private grain markets throughout the world, which 
work much more efficiently than before. There are more private 
grain stocks available today, private grain traders, and there's a lot 
of evidence to suggest that that market is much more competitive, 
in fact much less monopolistic, than what we believed it was per- 
haps 5 years ago. And many countries, particularly through trad- 
ing in the futures market— for their daily or annual need, not just 
famine prevention— can, in fact, save up to 10 percent of their 
overall grain bill. There's a good deal of academic literature now 
coming out in this area. And there are efforts in some countries, 
like Mexico to develop State grain-trading agencies within those 
countries to participate in that. 

The Chairman. Do you suggest that this committee look at this? 

Mr. Jarvis. I don't think that it s necessary. Developments are 
taking place so rapidly in the private sector. The only place where 
I think intervention might be useful would be to ensure that many 
countries who do not know of these opportunities receive some in- 
struction in it, perhaps of staffs. Substantial staff training is re- 
quired to be able to take advantage of it, And that might be an 
area in which you could 

The Chairman. I'd like to ask Ms. Dewey, if I can. 

Or do you prefer Dr. Dewey? 

Ms. Dewey. Dr. Dewey. 

The Chairman. I don t want to appear sexist, and I think I have 
been already. I apologize. That is a major faux pas. 

Dr. Dewey you gave the example of Sri Lanka and what progress 
that country had made, along with some other countries. Can you 
give us a short synopsis of the progress Sri Lanka has made? 

Ms. Dkwey. Sure. Sri Lanka is an example of a country which 
has followed what is called the basic needs approach in their devel- 
opment strategy; which means that in order for them to get the 
most productivity out of their population^ they believed that they 
needed to work on those aspects that limit productivity of the indi- 
vidual members of the population. And so they, therefore, concen- 
trated on providing broad access to education, primary health care, 
and food. And this was done in such a way that all sectors of the 
population had ac-cess to those improvements. 

One of the components of that was the food subsidy program that 
Dr. Jarvis mentioned, which was extremely expensive. And for that 
r(»as()n. in li)T!) they had to cut back on that aspect of their pro- 
gram. Hut by that time, the population had already seen significant 
im[)rov(»ments in reducing infant mortality and in improving 
health care and the statistics. And I mentioned to you that life ex- 
pectancy in Sri Lanka is on the order of 70 years, which is very 
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close to what it is in this country. And this is with the GNP vastly, 
vastly lower. So, they've made very, great progress. 

I think maybe Dr. Jarvis would like to also discuss this. But one 
ot the great questions among development experts is whether one 
can take this approach, the basic needs approach, and still have 
the resources left for long-term economic growth; in other words, is 
there a tradeoff between the short-run improvements that may be 
very costly to achieve and long-term economic growth? 

Do you want to talk about that? 

Mr. Jarvis. That is, indeed, a controversy. I guess I would have 
to respond somewhat from the heart as well as the head. 

It 18 obvious from some countries like Sri Lanka, which has not 
grown particularly rapidly but has grown in the midst of the imple- 
mentation of these basic needs programs which have had very sub- 
stantial impact on the population, that you can do it. China is an- 
other country which, with a very different political system, has 
grown very rapidly at the same time that it has provided' a wide 
variety of basic public needs to its population. I think the difficulty 
18 to get the political commitment from governments so that they 
really want to transfer resources to their poor, and then carry out 
intelligent policy analysis to find out What are the resources that 
you have available? What are your most crying needs?" and go 
after those first, trying to get, in some sense, the most for vour 
money. 

There are limits, but clearly most countries could do vastly more 
than what they currently are doing. 
The Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Tony P. Hall. Mr. Emerson. 
Mr. Emerson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Redder, what has been the experience of your organization 
in raising funds for your work? Are there particular groups or or- 
ganizations in the private sector that take an interest in grassroots 
and self-sufficiency oriented programs such as yours? 

Mr. Rkdder. Yes, indeed, there are. Most of our funds come from 
private donors. Fifty percent come from individual donors around 
the United States. And, then, we get funds also from foundations 
and corporations, about 17 percent— churches 1(5 percent. And we 
also fjet funds from the Agency for International Development, 
which IS about 2;") percent. So basically, we can say that 7,5 percent 
of our funds come from private sources, and there is a lot of inter- 
est in development overseas and in the United States. 

Mr. Tony P. Ham.. Mr. Fazio. 

Mr. Fa/io. I would like to perhaps ask Kay Dewey and then 
other.s to join in in response to this. 

VVe've talked both here and outside during lunch about trying to 
condition foreign aid, to a certain extent, to induce policies in coun- 
trie.s that we assist. Conditions that do, in fact, make some internal 
reforms and concentrate on the problems of people who we all 
identify as most in need of nutritional assistance. But we also know 
that sometimes political realities make either the condition of aid 
or the willingness of those countries to agree to those conditions 
difficult for us to accomplish. 
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Would you comment on: No. 1, the political efficacy of setting 
conditions. No. 2, what are the most important, as you see them? 
And perhaps we can go on from there. 

Ms. Dewey. OK. I m sure other people will want to respond as 
well. 

I think that Dr. McCalla addressed this morning the problem of 
disincentive effects that food aid can cause by depressing agricul- 
tural prices for the foods that' are imported. And I think there are 
ways around that. However, one other mcyor problem with food aid 
is the fact that t^e population that benefits most from it is the 
urban sector, and in many cases the urban middle class even more 
than other sectors. And this is probably due to the fact that food is 
produced in rural areas of developing countries, and so providing 
food aid to the rural sectors is not necessarily the way to go; in 
fact, it may depress agricultural prices and hurt the poor farmers 
and even landless in rural areas even more than it helps them. 

Sk), the question becomes: How does one target food aid better to 
the people who need it the most— if one, first, of all, assumes that 
food aid is a good way of trying to reduce malnutrition? And maybe 
we can get back to that later. 

But if you are interested in targeting it, there are a couple of 
programs under the title 11 food aid, which only applies to 40 per- 
cent of food aid, which are designed as food for work or other types 
of programs. Now, sometimes food for work programs are not a 
good idea. Because if, for example, people are paid in food for work 
on land to increase the productivity of that land, but that land is 
not held by the poor people, then, in fact, you may be increasing 
inequity in wealth in the rural areas more than you are decreasing 
it. M . 

So, if you are, then, to have fc^ for work programs in which the 
project which people are paid for in terms of food is to increase pro- 
ductivity of land that is commonly held, aftd, therefore, of benefit 
to all of those people, that is one way to target it better. Another 
way of targeting it is to provide food as some kind of a payment for 
people to increase their employability in training programs, for ex- 
ample, where people are then brought into areas and paid in food 
for learning some skills that will improve their employability. 

Those are ways of targeting food that get more at the root causes 
of malnutrition than does just providing food ad lib to a population. 
The political impediments to doing that, however, are very great, 
because, as we discussed, the urban middle class is often the most 
vocal sector in a developing country and it is necessary to placate 
or appease that population in some way in order for the govern- 
ment to keep power. And, so, I think there are very real con- 
straints on taking that tac. 

Mr. Fazio. Dr. Jarvis wants to comment, but I just want to read 
a sentence from the concluding paragraph of your remarks. You 
said when talking about China, Sri Lanka, Korea: 

They wore able to make these gains by emphasizing more egalitarian distribution 
ol land and wealth and by providing broad access to primary health care and educa- 
tion. 

What I am hoping to elicit is, do you think we ought to be inter- 
fering in the policies of these countries to the point where we pro- 
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mote land distribution, land reform, this sort of thing, before we 
provide assistance specifically? 

Ms. Dewey. I think our foreign policy, in general, should be di- 
rected at encouraging those schemes. I think you would run into 
great political obstacles in the United States, however, if you made 
those conditions on food aid. Because it hasn't yet been emphasized 
enough, I don t think, that the main objective of U.S. Public Law 
480 food aid is to get rid of surplus production of U.S. farmers and 
not, necessarily, to feed the hungry in the Third World. And until 
we decide what our objectives reallv are in terms of food aid, I 
don t think we can necessarily say that those conditions are going 
to be feasible. * * 

Mr. Fazio. And the problems of the receiver countries go beyond 
simply the urban middle class, too, because I'm sure there are 
people who have a vested interest, say, in land holdings in rural 
parts of those countries that have a direct interest as well. 

Ms. Dewey. You know, I mean, ultimately the objective of food 
aid, in terms of alleviating malnutrition, would be to wean coun- 
tries off of that food aid, so that they could produce their own food, 
and, therefore, not need it any more. But that is directly contrary 
to the objective of food aid in terms of preducing U.S. surplus pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Redder. I would just say that I support that 100 percent, and 
. add to that that food aid, the bottom line of food aid; is a short- 
term solution to hunger in any case, and that unless food is target- 
ed, or policies are targeted toward doing something to encourage 
the agricultural production in countries and increasing the level of 
income in those kinds of things, that all of the food aid that we are 
able to get will be of naught in a short period of time, that it really 
has to be targeted to something that's going to be replace that. Be- 
cause if you give food for 2 years and then you stop, what is going 
to replace it? There has to be something there. 

And even in cases of disaster, in natural disaster— I can cite a 
case in Guatemala when they had the earthquake; I believe it was 
in 1977, 1978, in there, maybe earlier. But Guatemala had just ex- 
perienced the largest single corn crop that they'd ever had in their 
life, and also bean crop; they had a production that was outstand- 
ing. And there was plenty of food available to take care of the 
emergency, but in our goodheartedness here in the United States, 
we shipped down tons of corn, and tons of beans, and demolished 
the market for the farmers who were there, who we were supposed 
to be helping, and made it almost impossible for them to get rid of 
their bumper crop. 

Mr. Jarvis. One of the points frequently made by practitioners 
as well as academics is about disposal versus commitment, and that 
many people are putting an emphasis on productive use of food aid 
whereby that assistance is channeled to build up their production 
capacity. Usually, to do that you have to have some program which 
is established over a number of years, with some continuity, so that 
you can do planning and long-term investment. Food which is dis- 
posed on an intermittent basis, given for 1 year or 2 and then 
taken away, frequently causes more problems than benefits. 

We could also do a great deal more to help these countries by 
emphasizing the small farmers. That means, particularly, develop- 
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ing technology for those small farmers— which we don't do, or do 
much too little— and also by emphasizing employment. Many of the 
poorest are obviously those who are landless, and assistance which 
goes to small farmers assists them indirectly^ primarily through 
giving more employment These farmers use technologies which 
are much more labor intensive than the large farmers, oo you can 
make a large contribution in the intermediate run through appro- 
priate government policies which are aimed at beneHting this par- 
ticular group within the agricultural sector. 
Mr. Tony R Hall. Mr. Fazio. 

Mr. Fazio. If I could just add, it is probably also a benefit to do- 
mestic farmers to have a consistent export market, too, instead of 
having the ebbs and flows of foreign markets as we've seen in 
recent years. 

I would like to ask a question of several of you. Perhaps the best 
person to start would be Dr. Halsted, We talked a bit this morning, 
and it is certainly a topical issue» about population control. There 
have been some changes proposed in our own administration's 
policy in this area. My sense is we tend to look from idiological per- 
spectives in our own country. 

Vm looking for some information as to when the most effective 
population-control programs can take place, and what interest we 
should have in promotion, and how much stock we should place 
upon them as we look to the future of the burgeoning growth in 
the Third World, particularly among the lesser developed coun- 
tries> of populations that we heard described this morning. For ex- 
ample, there's an under 15 — 44 percent, or almost 50 percent of the 
total. 

Mr. Halsted. I think Dr. Dewey made the point that high infant 
mortality does not solve the problem of population control, since 
the First indication of the improverished parents is to replace the 
dead child with another. From the UNICEF report, it is apparent 
that population control and spacing the intervals between chiMren 
has a major impact on reducing infant mortality, and, subsequent- 
ly, reducing overall illness and mortality for the population. 

So, your question relates to where the proper target for emphasis 
on population control? I agree that education, in particular on 
birth-control measures and the need to space out their families, is 
absolutely essential. 

Ms. Dewey. I'd just like to add that I think that one can't expect 
people to limit their families until they are economically able to do 
so and still have some security and a livelihood. Many poor fami- 
lies rely on their children to work their land later in life or to pro- 
vide other sources of income. And also, as was mentioned, if there's 
a high mortality of their children, they need to have a large family 
in order to make up for that. So, I think that you can't necessarily 
encouiage family planning until people have security to have small 
families. And many studies have shown that when they do have 
that security, they will voluntarily limit their family size. 

There are some exceptions to that; for example, where there are 
cultural reasons for people to have large families, and, in particu- 
lar, to have large numbers of male children. And I think education 
can go a long way in working on those aspects. But I think the eco- 
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nomic aspects of limiting families has to be a part of any emphasis 
on family planning. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. We want to thank you for your time and for 
your excellent testimony. As we stated today, we might have some 
questions that we would like to submit to you for response. Thank 
you for coming. 

We will start now with the third panel/ Dr. Allen Marr, dean of 
the graduate studies and research office at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Davis, and Dr. Irma Adelman, professor of agricultural 
economics with the College of Natural Resources at the University 
of California at Berkeley will discuss the fundamental role univer- 
sities can take to alleviate world hunger. They will place particular 
emphasis on title XII, the famine prevention and freedom from 
hunger section of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961. 

STATEMENT OF ALLEN G. MARR, DEAN, GRADUATE STUDIES AND 
RESEARCH. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS 

Mr. Marr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies, and 
^(entlemen, I am Allen G. Marr, as youVe heard dean of graduate 
studies and research of the University of California at Davis. Since 
1975, I ve been responsible for executive management of •interna- 
tional programs on the Davis campus* Ym a bureaucrat. 

The Davis campus of the university is one of the leading univer- 
sities in international programs in the United States. Our students 
are drawn worldwide, our faculty have studied in most of the coun- 
tries of the world. And currently, as youVe heard, we have pro- 
grams in Egypt, Morocco, Kenya, Mexico, Brazil, Peru, and Indone- 
sia. 

We were the first university to enter into a host-country contract 
and the first to manage a collaborative research support program 
under title XII. Our international programs have been mainly in 
technical agriculture. In Egypt, we introduced tomatoes, as youVe 
heard much about, established facilities for propagation of olives 
and dates, restored beekeeping, increased rice yields. In western 
Kenya, we are introducing the dairy goat. In Peru, we are working 
to improve the flocks from the highland range. All of these pro- 
grams have involved collaborative research with local scientists 
and the training of students to become the next generation of sci- 
entists as well as the direct transfer of, we hope, useful technology 
to these developing countries. 

To a lesser extent we've been involved in policy and economic 
analysis— as Dr. McCalla mentioned this morning. In Egypt, we've 
collaborated with Egyptian economists to examine such matters as 
price policy, farm labor, trade, and marketing. This effort has not 
only produced policy analyses for use by the Egyptian Government 
but also trainee' a whole new generation of economists who are con- 
tinuing this important work. 

Unfortunately, less often we have worked with the farmers in 
the sense of developing a real understanding of the basis of the 
choices they make in their daily lives— choices which Vm convinced 
are collectively critical to the future nutritional welfare of their 
country. 
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Research universities such as the University of California are 
centers of inquiry. Our mission is the search for new knowledge 
and understanding. We can be expected to be successful partici- 
pants in. international development only insofar as our participa- 
tion connects to that central mission. There is much that we can do 
collectively, but there is very much more that we and other Univer- 
sities are simply unable to do. 

One of the reasons that the Davis campus began its organized 
international programs was the assumption that such engagement 
would offer our faculty and our students an opportunity for schol 
arship and for a broader perspective of contemporary issues; and 
this objective certainly has been achieved. Another reason was the 
humanitarian and moral consideration that we might help mitigate 
hunger. In fact, in 1974, just before we began our organized inter- 
national programs, the campus published a report entitled "The 
Hungry World— A Challenge to Agriculture," in which the popula- 
tion and food status of the world were projected into the future by 
a task force of faculty from several fields. This study had a great 
deal to do with our choice of greater engc^ement in international 
affairs. Thus far, the effects of our efforts in reducing hunger have 
been, to say the least, marginal. 

In considering ways in which this and other universities might 
be more effective in an overall strategy to relieve hunger let me 
ask that we focus not on global strategies or on the immediate 
relief of hunger in a country in crisis but on a country with chronic 
malnutrition: Too many people, too little food. Technical assistance 
to the a^icultural sector may yield more food but alleviation of 
hunger, if it occurs at all, will likely be short lived. The gains made 
will be lost to an increasing population. 

In its simplest terms a strategy might involve some combination 
of population limitation, trade to produce foreign exchange to 
import food, and increased domestic food production. Even in its 
simplest ^ \$ such a strategy would involve several entities: The 
foreign go\«jrnment, the U.S. Government, international agencies 
such as FAO and the World Bank, scientists and scholars from U.S. 
universities collaborating with counterparts in the foreign country. 
The role of U.S. universities would be not only the familiar one of 
providing technical assistance but also to develop and analyze eco- 
nomic and social policy options. The main difference between this 
sketch and most of our present programs is that the focus is not 
singularly on food production but on all of the main factors which 
affect the nutrition of the people. The Davis campus has just now a 
team of faculty planning such a program. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, hunger is terrible 
beyond description. I spent my childhood on an Indian reservation 
in Oklahoma in the 1980's. I attended a one-room school with a pot- 
belly stove on which boiled a pot of beans. For many of the chil- 
dren in that school the hot lunch was most if not all the food they 
had for all day. Some had the swollen bellies symptomatic of chron- 
ic malnutrition. Some died later of disease which, as Dr. Halsted 
has pointed out, is the sequel. This is the stuff of nightmares. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you. 
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RKttW)N8K8 TO QURSTIONS FOR AlUBN G. MaRR 



QUESTIONS SUBMtTTCO BY HON. MICKBY ULAND 



Question. One of the moflt important ways to increase the capacity of developing 
countries to combat hunger and improve agriculture is to train individuals from 
those countries to carry out the work of development. Do you feel that traditional 
Ph D. programs provide appropriate training for foreign students from developing 



Answer. My answer is a qualified yes. Ph.D. training of foreign students from de- 
veloping countries should be part of a total training program--8ee below. Ph.D. 
training in the United States or Europe provides the developing country with a 
cadre of faculty for their universities and scientists for their research institutes who 
can and do improve their educational and research programs and maintain contact 
with colleagues abroad. Countries such as Egypt, India, and Pakistan have made 
great advantage of Ph.D. training in Europe and the United States. In my opinion, 
in many of the developing countries Ph.D. training has been insufficient to support 
an appropriate level of indigenous education and research. 

Question. Can you suggest any alternative ways to prepare foreign students to 
help 8olve problems of development? 

Answer The alternatives are many and should be selected to suit the ne^s of the 
country. For exatnp^, /luring the 1960*s most of the graduate training of students 
from I^tin America was at the master's level. This strategy was chosen to provide a 
maximum number of teachers and technicians. For many countries postdoctoral 
training of mid-career scientists could be used to greater advantage. Finally, I have 
found that training programs in the developing country for the personnel participat- 
ing in collaborative research and development can be done at low cost and to great 



Question. What are the advantages and disadvantages of universities undertaking 
title XII grants? 

Answer. In my testimony I mentioned that benefit to our faculty and students of 
opf)ort unities for scholarship and for obtaining a broader perspective of contempo- 
rary issues. These represent significant advantages to a research university. Mem- 
bers of our faculty who have participated in title All programs abroad report signifi- 
cant benefits to their teaching and research. For some of our faculty in both the 
natural and social sciences the opportunity to do research and participate in devel- 
opment abroad is centrally important to their professional development. The main 
disadvantage to a university participating in a title XII grant Is the effon re aired 
to comply with a myriad of regulations and practices of USAID. The administrative 
burden i.s far greater than that imposed by other Federal agencies which sponsor 
programs in U.S. universities. A second disadvantage results from the large and 
complex effort nwded to provide logistical support to programs abroad. 

Question. What changes would you recommend in structuring university contribu- 
tions to development assistance? 

An.swer. First, I recommend changing the body of regulation so that universities 
can operate development in a manner similar to that of other federally sponsored 
f)r()grnm.s. S<»cond, I recommend logistical support from USAID missions abroad. 

I take this opportunity to thank you and the members of the Select Committee on 
llun^^er for providing me with an opportunity to testify. I consider the alleviation of 
world hunger a.s coeoual in importance to the fundamental to establishing world 
pence. It would be an honor to be of further service to your committee. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Marr appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 187.] 

Mr. Tony P. Ham,. Dr. Adelman. 

STATKMKNT OF IRMA ADELMAN. PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 

Ms. Adklman. I have been asked to talk about the role that uni- 
versities can play in the attack on or alleviation of world hunger. 
My message is going to be both positive and negative. First, I would 
like to survey the kind of instruments that have been evolved for 
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universities to participate in the solution of the developing world's 
problems, and in the process, to give you my assessment of their 
cost effectiveness. 

One instrument which was, in fact, the first instrument was con- 
tract research. What it involved is direct contract with a university 
to put together a team to provide technical assistance on some 
problem or other to some country or other. That has not been terri- 
bly effective. The reason is that, basically, universities are not well 
organized for the R&D phase of research. They are not well orga- 
nized to sell a product, such as technical assistance. And the reason 
for that is systemic and not something that universities should 
remedy in their own structure; because to remedy it would vitiate 
their primary function, which is research and teaching. 

The difficulties are that the nature of the system of incentives 
facing university professors and the talents that they possess are 
not well suited to the chemical assistance efforts. As to the systems 
of incentives, professors get brownie points for advancing the state 
of knowledge, not for disseminating known knowledge. What they 
are being asked to do in the technical assistance phase is, essential- 
ly, to take known technology and disseminate it. That does not 
bring brownie points in terms of scientific publications, and, 
indeed, it is an effort which both younger people and midcareer 
people at universities undertake at tneir own risk. 

The other major reason why universities are not good at that 
kind of effort is that we do not have a system of accountability 
which is built into our structure, which would permit individual Y 
to undertake a contract to do something or other, using the serv- 
ices of colleague X, and ensure that colleague X performs according 
to the stipulated terms of the contract undertaken by professor Y. 
The employment contract of professor X is with the university, not 
with professor Y. Each individual in a university is a law unto him- 
self or herself under the banner — which I support — or academic 
freedom. Therefore, if somebody performs even outrageously on a 
particular outside contract there is no way in which the university 
as an institution can hold him or her accountable. 

Third, administrative talent is scarce— scarcest of all in universi- 
ties. These kinds of projects stretch the administrative talent avail- 
able even under the best of circumstances, because they involve 
long-term and long-range supervision under conditions which are 
very difficult and in which the "manager'* does not have either full 
responsibility or full control over what's going on. He cannot hire 
or fire, he cannot increase or decrease compensation. 

So, the upshot of it is that, in my view, the first instrument is 
not a good instrument for involving universities in providing tech- 
nical assistance to developing countries. The same thing is, I'm 
afraid, even truer for title XII programs. The reasons are the ones 
stated plus the even greater administrative burden that is placed 
on the host institution or combination of institutions in trying to 
organize, manage, and monitor the large-scale collaborative pro- 
grams which are intended for institution building and for the pro- 
vision of direct technical assistance. 

I'm afraid that in my experience all parties to these kinds of pro- 
grams come away disappointed. The commissioning institution 
feels that the university has not lived up to its contractual ar- 
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rangements, the host country feels that it has not gotten out of this 
what it is that they want, and the researchers involved in the pro- 
gram wish that they had had the discretion a priori not to get in- 
volved in the first place. 

Vm afraid I can think of no exception to the above statement^ 
and I would welcome being enlightened to the contrary. 

The third kind of vehicle which has been established with uni- 
versities is one to provide direct training and do direct research. 
Now, that one, to my mind, has been quite successful wherever it 
has been attempted. The kind of model Vm thinking of is the pro- 
gram established by Vanderbilt University for training, at both the 
masters and Ph.D. levels, of individuals from developing countries. 
It's a program which has been going for about 30 years, was prob- 
ably the first such established in this country, and by now has in 
its graduates a network of current and former finance ministers, 
planning ministers, et cetera, spread throughout the developing 
world. Another such program which was also quite successful was 
the one that was established at Williams to provide shorter term 
training. 

One of the most cost-effective forms of foreign assistance was the 
very early program which was established at Berkeley to train In- 
donesians, which has numbered the Indonesian Minister of Plan- 
ning among its graduates, and which has successfully staffed all 
the major universities and programs of Indonesia. So, what I would 
urge the committee to consider is the establishment of one, or two, 
or three regional centers for that kind of training. These centers 
would combine both individuals from developing countries, midca- 
reer or students, degree or nondegree, and provide training for U.S. 
nationals in problems of development. It would also foster research 
into problems of hunger, malnutrition, income distribution, and de- 
velopment policy. 

This kind of effort is very much needed. At the moment I can 
think of a large number of such institutes in developing countries 
funded to the level of $5 million or more annually. I can think of 
no such institute funded at anything like that level in any of the 
OECD countries. What that means is that, once my generation dies 
out, we, in the industrial world, will have difficulty replacing the 
current stock of development specialists and keeping the increase 
in knowledge going. 

The final mechanism for involving members of universities in as- 
sistance to developing countries is a mechanism which I have used, 
personally, often, which is that of consulting on a specific, rather 
well defined problem, for either AID, or an international agency, or 
for a host government directly. What is done is tb write a special 
services contract with a particular friendly member, in which the 
individual involved undertakes a fairly specific task with a fairly 
specific product, and is not involved in designing, administering, 
and organizing the program, just in providing technical input 
where expertise is needed. There are no problems of organization, 
there are no problems of accountability. The contractor is in con- 
trol and the individual faculty member involved is completely re- 
sponsible for either success or failure. 

What I am urging is in line with the newer forms of technical 
a.ssistance, which by and large do not call for a transfer of knowl- 
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edge but rather for a transfer of problem-solving ability. The best 
way in which universities can contribute to the development effort 
of LEXT's is bv doing that for which they are, themselves, organized 
and which they know how to do best; namely, teaching, and re- 
search. Their host contribution lies in training the current and 
next generations to solve their own development problems in their 
own behalf. 
Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you. 

Rrsponses to Questions for Irma Adelman 

question submitted by hon. mickey lkland 

Qupiition. How within the traditional university framework, can career incentives 
and rewards be given to researchers who focus on local needs in host cou itries? 
Answer. No response received. 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTEP BY HON. TONY P. HALL 

Question. Dr. Adelman, can you, through your vast experience in poverty, agricul- 
tural development, and economic planning, comment on the capacity of universities 
engaged in development problems to succeed in the areas they have undertaken? In 
other words, what is your assessment of the American university system ^oduc* 
ing scholars that concentrate on development studies? 

Answer. No response received. 

Quefition. What proportion of AID money is going into the hiring of indigenous 
scholars or technicansr 
Answer. No response received. *s 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Questions of the witness? 
Mr. Leland 

The Chairman. Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Dr. Adelman, in your opinion what can be done about the fact 
that university faculty working on collaborative research projects 
are constrained by the need to do research which they can publish 
in professional journals here at home? 

Ms. Adelman. Nothing; nor should there be, What I am saying is 
university faculty thev should not be induced to place themselves 
in a situation in which their own career patterns conflict with the 
collaborative research obligations which they have undertaken. 
This requires their engaging in the kinds of compromises which are 
not likely to satisfy either the donors nor themselves—nor their 
own interests. What they should do is decouple the two functions. 

The Chairman. I'm sorry? 

Ms. Adelman. Decouple. 

The Chairman. Decouple. 

Ms. Adelman. What they should do is one, provide technical as- 
sistance under a special services contract, which can be regarded as 
a public service activity, and in which their exposure is limited, 
and two, do their research as research. They should not try to pre- 
tend that technical assistance is research or that research is tech- 
nical assistance. 

The Chairman. How, within the traditional university frame- 
work, can career incentives and rewards be given to researchers 
who focus on local needs in host countries? 

Ms. Adelman. Well, take the University of California. The Uni- 
versity of California has three criteria for advancement. One crite- 
rion is research; the second criterion is teaching; the third is public 
service. Certainly* in personal advancement at the University of 
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California sohie weight is given to public service, whether in the 
United States or abroad. However, the ranking is: Research first, 
teaching second, public service third. 

The Chairman, Thank you. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Mr. Fazio. 

Mr. Fazio. Tm interested, since we've had some brief exposure to 
one aspect of the CRSP this morning, in your feeling as to where 
this fits into the future role of the university. Do you see this as a 
model that we ought to be pursuing? Either of you. 

Ms. Adelman. Well, to the extent that it is a relatively well spec- 
ified kind of CRSP which meshes in with particular research and 
expertise interests, I can see that selective, careful use can be made 
ol this instrument. But I caution against the kind of overarching 
unwieldly, not well specified kinds of CRSP's. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Any comment? 

Mr. Marr. I don't entirely agree with the position that my col- 
league from Berkeley has taken, I don't entirely disagree either. 
So, in addition to answering that particular question about CRSP's, 
I would like to return to the broader question of whether or not 
universities can effectively participate in technicar assistance. 

First off, it depends on what we mean by technical assistance. If 
it is merely the delivery of- instruction in some foreign country- 
training programs— or technology transfer, then I think, if that's 
all there is, you're quite right. For some of our scholars, for those 
whose specialty is in animai disease, for example, work abroad may 
be the best choice they can make as far as furthering their own 
scholarship. And there may even be fields of economics— your field, 
I guess— in which that could be the case. 

The question, really, rests on those who are in the middle 
ground, who are involved in programs that are, let's say,, a cut 
above ordinary technical assistance and perhaps not the frontier of 
research in their field. Can it be, for them, an experience which is 
both personally and intellectually rewarding? 

To my pleasure and surprise, those many faculty at Davis who've 
participated in such programs have said yes. Not every one of them 
has, but that has been the prevailing view, that it has been some- 
thing personally, intellectually, and professionally enriching. It's a 
nuxvd bag, but some of them say it's a good thing. Again, I point 
out that is not merely a cut-and-dried delivery of training pro- 
grams or of* technology transfer, but something involving collabora- 
tion with counterparts which have some significant intellectual 
conte»nt. 

As to CRSP we know a lot about them in the sense that we've 
Imm»o running the very first one there was. They are unwieldy to 
tnanag(» for surt. At least the one we are managing is unwieldy to 
tnatiagev Atid it points out, I think, a matter that universities may 
not b(* the best managers of* large, diverse programs. 

It may well be that the motive of participation, which is optimal 
l*or our faculty, is something other than anything anyone has men- 
tioned so far. Maybe we ne*e*d a new cut at that. I am leary of ex- 
tensive part ici[)at ion of faculty in private consulting agreements 
that run separate from xhcir university life. I think there is a 
ha/ani in having too much of* that. I believe the level of satisfac- 
tion of univiMsity faculty whom I know from nine different univer- 
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sities participating in (.'RSP's is very high. I still feel it is an awk- 
ward bureaucratic instrument to try to administer. 

Mr. Fazio. Allan, excuse me. I wonder if you would perhaps be 
saying as I think I have heard the people with Meals for Millions 
say, that we do our best work when we get closest to the ground 
and most specifically involved with problems sometimes very 
unique to given regions, and perhaps some of our worst work when 
we're talking about broadest conceptual problems, even when you 
limit it to. say. a type of life style. 

Now. are you saying that the university's experience, even in 
these projects that youVe described as unwieldy, is best when its 
most specifically targeted to a given problem? 

Mr. Marr. It's really not fulfilling the concept of the CRSP 
that s the problem, it's the intricate, bureaucratic detail required of 
a manager that Vm addressing. I thmk the scheme is really pretty 
good: The idea is to encourage faculty to undertake research of the 
highest sort in an area such as beans and cowpeas or sheep and 
goats, which have» as ethers have pointed out, been overlooked by 
scholars, by and large, and yet they're critically important to 
people in developing countries. 

I might add that in medicine the diseases that are most serious 
problems in developing countries are barely touched by medical re- 
search in the United States. So in the sense that these have been 
vehicles for directing attention of good scholars to problems that 
have been sort of passed over, it's a first-rate idea. The details of 
management that have have been fashioned by BIFAD and USAID, 
and American universities, are a nightmare, 

Mr. Fazio. Well, just briefly then, if we set up an administrative 
agency to bring in academicians for specific research and training 
requirements, would the universities be as likely to participate— if 
we had another governmental agency, perhaps an offshoot of AID 
or someone else? 

Mr Marr. I'd like to duck the full weight of that question and 
answer a cousin of it. [Laughter.] 

The cousin is: Is there a Federal agency that understands how to 
work with universities in this area? 

Mr. Fazio. Or vice versa. [Laughter] 

Mr. Marr. One of my friends in USAID once said that ''research 
universities really cant work with AID." Think about that for a 
minute. I believe we need to have a fix here, either somewhat 
deeper understanding of us by them or some modification of us in 
order to work with them. There is a problem yet unresolved. 

Mr Tony P. Hall. Further questions? 

[No response.] 

Mr Tony P. Hall. If not, thank you. 

We will now hear from remaining witnesses of the third panel. 

The first witness will be Gretta Goldenman. She is coordinator of 
food first education projects which have developed a world-hunger 
education curriculum for sixth grade students. Ms. Goldenman will 
di.scuss the importance of world-hunger education and will describe 
the sixth grade curriculum, food first and development. 

Accompanying Ms. Goldenman is Judith McGovern, a teacher 
. ./m Roosevelt Middle School in San Franci.sco. She will discuss 
their experience with this curriculum. 
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Janet Lindgram, a member of the California School Board Asso- 
ciation, was scheduled to testify today on the world-hunger educa- 
tion. We have received word, though, that she is unable to testify, 

Also here is Diane Brooks. She is manager of the history and 
social studies unit within the California Department of Education. 
Ms. Brooks has been involved in developing curriculums that in- 
clude world-hunger education. 

We also have Joyce Buchholz, the director of the schools program 
for the World Affairs Council in northern California and codirector 
of the Bay Area Global Education Project. 

The last two witnesses will speak on public awareness education: 
Anita Mermel, director of the Overseas Education Fund, west coast 
division, Los Angeles, CA, and Beverly Tangri, director of research, 
the Hunger Project, San Francisco, CA. 

We will begin with Ms. Goldenman. 

STATEMENT OF GRETTA GOLDENMAN, COORDINATOR, FOOD 
FIRST EDUCATION PROJECT, INSTITUTE FOR FOOD AND DE- 
VELOPMENT POLICY 

Ms. Goldenman. I am with the Institute for Food and Develop- 
ment Policy, a nonprofit research and educational center. We just 
published the "Food First Curriculum'* in May of this year. 

I want to talk today about four points: Why it is important to 
teach children about hunger, misconceptions about hunger that 
weVe trying to prevent from being instilled in children, a little 
about the "Food First Curriculum itself, and our experiences in 
introducing the curriculum into public school classrooms. 

As to why it is important to teach children about hunger, I sug- 
gest that we cannot avoid the subject. As one inner city teacher 
told us: "These children know about hunger already. They see 
people taking garbage from the cans in the schoolyard, but nobody 
talks about it.* 

Not only is hunger visible but children themselves are dispropor- 
tionately affected by hunger. Though one out of seven Americans 
overall lives below the poverty line and, thus, at risk from hunger, 
among children the proportion is one out of five. And for a minori- 
ty child in a female-headed household, the chancos of living in pov- 
erty are four out of five. 

But all too often the concerns children have about hunger are 
not taken seriously. And the idea that hunger is an insuperable 
problem and that individuals can have little impact is instilled 
early on. 

This is a tragedy, because we feel that learn ug about hunger 
and its causes can be the starting point for a deeper understanding 
of other social problems, and for the development of skills and atti- 
tudes fundamental to building a nation with a genuine citizen-in- 
volved democracy. 

The challenge, then, is how can we talk about hunger without 
engendering feelings of helplessness and despair? And how can we 
teach children that change is, indeed, possible? 

In our experience at the institute, we found that people overcome 
despair as they learn why hunger persists in the midst of plenty. 
But to get to this understanding, it is necessary to break through 
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some of the many misconceptions about hunger, myths that are 
perpetuated in the media and even in texts used in the classroom. 

Hunger, as weVe heard various speakers affirm today, is not 
caused by scarcity; there is plenty of food worldwide for all 
Hunger is not caused by overpopulation. There's no correlation be- 
tween population density and the presence of hunger in a given so- 
ciety. Hunger is not caused by the laziness of the poor. To survive 
in a harsh world requires immense effort when youVe deprived of 
resources. 

Hunger has less to do with the physical limits of this planet than 
with human-created systems that perpetuate unfairness. People are 
hungry because they do not have access to food-producing re- 
sources, whether land, or credit, or jobs. 

Since unfairness is at the root of hunger, the solution cannot be 
to increase food production, per se. Studies by the United Nations 
have shown that where the Green Revolution was introduced with- 
out addressing differences in land ownership, access to credit, or 
other inequities, poverty and hunger actually deepened even as 
crop yields went up. Foreign aid, when given to a government thf^t 
is, itself, part of an inequitable system, will no^ reach the poor but 
will end up strengthening the very forces the hungry must change 
in order to achieve access to the resources they need. For instance, 
despite %\\ billion poured into the Philippines in bilateral and mul- 
tilateral aid over the past decade, the average Filipino has less to 
eat today than 10 years ago. 

So, once we grasp that hunger is caused by unfairness, we begin 
to see that the solution to hunger is to create more equitable and 
democratic societies where self-reliance is encouraged and where 
people are ensured access to the resources they need to feed them- 
selves. As parents and educators, we have a choice about what we 
teach our children. They can learn that inequity is inevitable and 
they can become cynical and apathetic, or we can reinforce their 
natural impulses toward fairness. 

Since the institute's founding, we have been asked by parents 
and educators for materials designed for children. So, first we in- 
vesli^^ated what is available out there for children. We reviewed 
over 90 resources. Although many materials had excellent exer- 
cises building an awareness of hunger, very few tackled the much 
more difficult question of why hunger existed and what we as indi- 
viduals could do. Perhaps even worse, almost all painted a picture 
ol the Third World poor as helpless and passive, needing our assist- 
aiice in order to be fed. So we decided to produce the **P'ood First 
C\i rriculum." 

Laurit* Rul)in. who is here today, when a graduate student at the 
University of ( alifo>-oia here at Davis, conceptualized and wrote 
th(» curriculum as her masters project in community development. 

The "Food First Curriculum" teaches children to ask questions 
about the world. It teaches that the way to end hunger is to work 
toward Ki'eat(M* participation and fairness. It teaches cooperative 
{)robl(Mn%solvinK skills, so that the process of learning itself is part 
of* the solution. One unit seeks to itistill appreciation of different 
cultures and different poiiit of vi(»w. One unit looks at farming, an- 
other at food pr()C(\ssin^^ and marketing. 
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The unit on global hunger investigates the root causes of this 
tragedy. One activity, for instance, looks at the relationship be- 
tween population and hunger through a puppet play that demon- 
strates how family size is affected by different cultures. Children 
learn that economic necessity, not ignorance, causes parents in 
rural societies to have large families, and that the poor are people 
with dignity who deserve our respect. 

''Who's Hungry in the U.S.A.?^ is another unit that brings atten- 
tion to how some groups of Americans are more likely to go hungry 
than others. A simulation game, for instance, Making Ends 
Meet,'' helps children to understand that being unemployed or 
having a limited income makes it hard for people to buy enough 
food, even though they may be hard working and intelligent. 

The last unit, ''What Can We Do?" is perhaps the most impor- 
tant section of all. Children learn concrete citizenship skills, such 
as letterwriting to congressional representatives and community 
education. In the activity "What Does Change Mean?" children are 
asked to describe changes that they have seen in their own class- 
room during the year, and then to expand that to include changes 
in their neighborhoods, in their cities, their country, the world. 
They compare changes for the better with changes for the worse. 
They are asked to imagine how it feels to be an agent for change as 
opposed to being a recipient of change. 

One teacher told us that she was moved by how powerful this ac- 
tivity was, because her class found out that by working together 
they could effect more significant changes than by working alone. 

What are some of the reactions we see to the curriculum? First, 
that children respond enthusiastically to being asked to deal with 
real life and not a made-up problem. Many teachers have praised 
the ''Food First Curriculum' for its openendedness; children are 
not told what to think but they're asked to deal with problems that 
have no easy answers. This stimulates intense classroom discus- 
sion. 

Other teachers accustomed to textbooks and worksheets with 
specific questions and answers have found this aspect of the cur- 
riculum uncomfortably demanding. It does ask a lot of a teacher: 
An overview of the subject, the ability to lead discussion, and the 
courage to admit that one does not know all the answers. 

One difficulty we ve had in approaching schools and teachers 
about teaching about world hunger is that they're afraid of the 
topic because it deals with questions of values. For some teachers 
that carries the throat of being controversial, of moving beyond 
rote subjects into areas of uncertainty. To that concern we have 
pointed out that more and more educators today are calling for the 
introduction of higher thinking skills into the classroom, including 
synthesis and value formation. 

Another difficulty we found is that public schools are under in- 
creasing pressure for accountability, and often their reaction has 
been to implement more rigid curricula restraints, limiting 
teachers' ability to use outside materials like the "Food First Cur- 
riculum". This rigidity often makes the classroom a boring and ir- 
relevant environment for students. 

I just want to contrast this with some of the experiences the chil- 
dren have had with the "Food First Curriculum." One teacher called 
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some of the activities food first math and she watched her children 
grasp concrete rhathematics, skills like percentages and graphing, 
unusually quickly because these skills were being applied to topics 
that the children really wanted to learn about. 

In our efforts at the institute to get the Food First Curriculum 
into as many classrooms as possible, the institute is faced with a 
considerable challenge. As a small nonprofit center we do not have 
the resources of most educational publishers and must largely rely 
on individual teachers, administrators, and parents who are sympa- 
thetic to the issue of world hunger. 

When I reflect on the larger question about how to get the issue 
of world hunger taught in classrooms across the country, I recall 
that it took nearly a decade for the gains of the civil rights move- 
ment, for instance, to be reflected in texts and classrooms across 
the country. So, perhaps the greatest contribution that you hete on 
this committee can make, is to bring about a similar national 
awareness that hunger is, indeed, a growing crisis, that this crisis 
is unnecessary, and that we do have the power to change the un- 
fairness that underlies this tragedy. This national awareness 
would, indeed, help concerned parents and teachers in their efforts 
to ensure that the facts about world hunger, as well as the skills 
and values that are needed to build a more fair and democratic so- 
ciety, reach every child in America's public schools. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. Thank you. 

RfeSH<)Ns>:s TO Questions for Gretta Goldknman 

QUKSTION SUBMITTKD BY HON. TONY P. HAM. 

i/uvH(ion. Have you developed any other world hunger education programs or cur- 
riculunis? What have bet*n the results of these programs? 

Answer. Tho Food First Curriculum for sixth grade students is the first education- 
al t<K)l developed by the Institute for Food and Development Policy specifically for 
use in the school classroom. 

('urreiitly we are developing and classroom testing a 2-week curriculum of teach- 
ing materials for the high school classroom based on World Hunger: Ten Myths. We 
hope to publish these materials for general circulation in the summer of 11)85. We 
will also bo distributing a Food First Source List for the College Classroom within 
the next several months, so that college instructors can more easily determine how 
to include material on global hunger and ^levelopment issues within their courses. 

Hc)W(»vcr. instructors on the high school; junior college, and university levels do 
already use institute publications us classroom texts on a regular basis. Among the 
more fK)pular resources: 

1. Food first comic, written and drawn by lvt>onard Rifas and appropriate for 
junior hi^jh students on up. We have distributed 20,000 copies of our own edition, 
primarily to sch(M)ls and to the religious community, but an additional lio.OOO ver- 
sions have been circulated as inserts in the New International i.st and Seed.s maga- 
zines Next yvnr It will also bt» reprinted in its entirety in the Journal of Cieography, 
which has an audience of social studies and geography teachers. 

2. World Hunger: Ten Myths by Frances M(K)re I.iippe and Joseph Collins is our 
most widely circulated publication. Total number of copies in print in various edi- 
tions and translations is now over half a million. This is being used successfully in 
high school and college da.ss rooms across the country. 

^ Food First; Beyond the Myth of Scarcity by Frances Moore Lappe and Joseph 
Collins with Cary Fowlor is ctmsidered a comprehensive reference point for anv in- 
ve5<tigation of the global fowl problem or other development isvsues. With over 
2(H)jH)() co[)irs m print in hardcover and papt»rback editions, it continues to be 
widely used in college courses ranging; from agricultural economics and {wlitical sci 
ence to writing and honu» fconornit-.s. 
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Encloeed is a compleU! liHt of thuw institute publications which are regularly 
adopted for college coursework. Though it is difficult to give vou a concrete assess- 
ment of the results of these books being used as educational resources, I do hope 
some of the above circulation figures will give you a sense of the demand for accu* 
rately researched and accessible educational materials on the problem of world 
hunger. 

Note.— Material referred to retained in committee files. 

QUESTIONS SUBMirrKD BY HON. MICKEY LELAND 

Question What recommendations would you make to this committeg on how we 
can help facilitate more public awareness on the importance of m0jHniunger educa- 
tion in the schools? /^T^ 

Answer. In my written testimony submitted in advance of the Davis hearing, I 
referred to how it took nearly a decade for the gains of the civil rights movement 
and the push to end gender-related stereotypes to begin to be reflected in texts and 
other teaching materials. At this point in time, the problem of world hunger has not 
vet received tne equivalent level of attention in the media and among the public at 
large, let alone within the schools of our Nation. 

Our first task is to help generate this national awareness that hunger is indeed a 
growing crisis. But awareness that hunger exists is not enough. People need to be 
aware that this crisis— because human-created — is not inevitable. People need to 
know that charity will not end hunger and that we do have the power to bring 
about a more equitable social and economic system that could ensure enough food 
for all. 

Because of the national prominence your committee holds, you are in a unique 
position to stimulate this public awareness— through advocating for the rights of the 
hungry, through investigating and speaking out about the outrage of nunger in 
America as well a^ overseas, through bold legislation which seeks to change the in- 
equity and economic ppwerlessness at the root of hunger. 

In addition to helping to create a national commitment to end this unfairness 
which would be reflected in the schools, the Select Committee on Hunger is in a 
position to support education about world hunger in more concrete ways. Channels 
for funding already exist, such as the Biden-Pell Program you mention. The key 
issues are: 

(a) That educators be encouraged to not only promote broader awareness of other 
cultures, but to examine the roots of problems such as hunger; and 

(b) that children, as well as adults, be encouraged to acquire the skills and the 
knowledge that will help them as individuals to act to change these inequities. 

Question. In 19S1, AID initiated the Development Education Program as directed 
by the Biden-Pell amendr^ent. The Biden*Pell program responds to the recommen- 
datiun from the Presidential Commission on World Hunger to increase public 
awareness on the issues of world hunger. 

Have you requested or received any funding through the Biden-Pell program? If 
not« have you considered requesting for such funding? 

Answer. With regard to your question about funding available through the Biden- 
Pell program, it has been the policy of the institute since its founding not to accept 
any (fovernment or corporate funds. We feel this is necessary in order to ensure the 
iristitute\s unique role as an independent research, documentation, and education 
c«»nter. 

tjU^OTlONS SUBMirrKD BY HON. BlU, EMERSON 

Qut\Hti()n Can you provide the committee with a description of the activities of 
vour orj^ani/ation? What are your sources of funding? What was your budget in 
U)K\ ;in(i whfit is it in 

Answer Attached \s a copy of our Progress Report for. 1984 which gives an over* 
virw of the institute s activities as an inaependent, not-for-profit research and edu- 
cation center. 

Our funding? comes from individual contributors, smull foundation.s— including 
church(*s sales of our publications, and sp<*aking honoraria. Our budget in fiscal 
vear I'JxM totaled $r,;i7j;;i:V. for fiscal year 1984. $710,199. 

Qtn'stton. In addition to the (MJucutional activities of your organization described 
in yfjur testimony, have you undertaken any other such activities in the past? If so, 
ploaso provide the committee with a description of them. 

Answer. In n\s|>()n.si» to your que.stion about any additional educational activities 
undertaken hy the in.^titute in the past» I attach a copy of my response to Congress- 
man Ton.v Hall's qu^^stion. which covers the same ground. 
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Note.— Material relVrml to retained in committee files. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Goldenman appears at the con- 
clusion of the hearing, see p. 190.] 
Mr. Tony P. Hall. Are you Judith McGovern. 

STATEMENT OF JUDITH C. McGOVERN. TEACHER. ROOSEVELT 
Mn)IJLE SCHOOL. ACCOMPANIED BY ELIAS WELSH. STUDENT. 
REPRESENTING THE INSTITUTE FOR FOOD AND DEVELOP* 
MENT POLICY 

Ms. McGovern. Yes. I am Judith McGovern, a teacher at Roose- 
velt Middle School in San Francisco. 

Last semester I used the Food First Curriculum with my two 
sixth grade social studies classes. I was unable to complete the 
whole curricula, due to a lack of time, butiPft like to tell you about 
why I wanted to use the Food First Curriculum and share some of 
the results. 

I'm concerned with many issues that I think students neied to 
study in school but that are hard to approach either because they 
are controversial, or seem extremely difficult for sixth graders to 
grasp, or simply due to a lack of up-to-date interesting materials. 
Learning about world hunger seemed to fit into all three of these 
categories, so I had never approached the subject other than one- 
period discussions of localized events such as the drought and 
famine in Africa. 

Our textbooks do not discuss the root causes of hunger, if, indeed, 
hunger is mentioned at all. At their worst they reinforce common 
misconceptions on why people are hungry. The most they do is 
mention the Green Revolution, implying that this will solve the 
hunger problem eventually. 

For the past 5 years, I've used a textbook copyrighted in 1976. It 
states:^ *The Green Revolution is helping farmers around the 
world.'' It goes on to mention positive changes in Mexico, Pakistan, 
India, Turkey, and the Philippines. On another page students stud- 
ied index numbers of food production for each person between the 
years 1961 and 1971, that indicated an increase everywhere in the 
world. The implication is that each person received more food; it 
didn't mention that in many countries the increased production 
due to the Green Revolution is used as export crops and poor 
people are no better off than what they were before. 

The content is often out of date in many texts that we use. Stu- 
dents in my classes last year read that three-fifths of the farmers 
in India own less then 5 acres of land, but they didn't read that the 
percentage of rural people there with no land has doubled since the 
introduction of new technology 20 years ago. 

When I saw the Food First Curriculum sampler and I talked to 
Laurie Rubin, the author, I was convinced that I wanted to try it. I 
was interested in the fact that it was cross disciplinary, not only 
involving social studies but also maps, language arts, and other 
areas. The activities looked like they would motivate my students. 

The students were very enthusiastic about the curriculum. Many 
mentioned in June that it had been one of their favorite units 
during the year. They learned many new facts. For example, in the 
activity of if the world: were a global village of 100 persons, they 
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were randomly divided into haves and have-nots. They moved to 
various parts of the room when statistics were read out. It had a 
great impact on them to learn that in their group of 25, only 8 
would know how to read, less than 1 would go to college — we could 
never figure out how to get that less than 1 there— and only 12 
would have all the food they needed to eat all the time. This simu- 
lation personalized the facts. 

The students also learned about an alternative to competition in 
the cooperation squares game, where, to win, the group had to 
share. Some of the activities were especially challenging. A graph- 
ing activity compared population density and hunger as measured 
by infant mortality rate. For students to grasp that population den- 
sity does not necessarily cause hunger, and hunger does not neces- 
sarily come from population density, is a major understanding. My 
students were able to see that there was no pattern. 

Lively discussions stimulated by the activities had to be cut off at 
times* due to the bell. We took much longer than the suggested 
time to complete some activities because so many ideas were gener- 
ated by this open-ended type of format. Many diverse opinions were 
expressed as the students explored new ways of thinking and 
became deeply involved in the content of the unit. A very good 
aspect of this curriculum is that it is not judgmental, all the opin- 
ions of the students are valued. 

We ended up visiting a dairy farm and a veal lot, because there 
was so much interest in the subject, and also because many stu- 
dents had not had the experience of visiting a farm. The dairy 
farmer nicely illustrated the food first lesson where have all the 
farmers gone? by telling us about the considerable amount of land 
he had acquired since taking over the management from his father. 
Incidentally, the students paid for the trip themselves, as we have 
no money in our school budget for such trips. 

Td like to introduce one of my students to you, Elias Welsh. He'll 
fill you in on the student s perspective of the Food First Curricu- 
lum. 

Elias» what activities did you enjoy the most? 

E. WEii>H. Well, I enjoyed the ad and commercial activity, be- 
cause we had a lot of original performances and some pretty good 
slogans. My favorite was the Jackson Four. We made up four five- 
person skits and individual ads like Pippin Apple Co. Their slogan 
wUvS, We do Pippins right— and many others. 

Anderson Bell, a student who played the piano very well, gath- 
ered together three more students and they made up a little rhyme 
and jingle about the bad ingredients in junk food. That was the 
.Jackson Voxxr. 

I loved the processed food activity where we tested— tasted— 
three different types of macaroni and cheese: frozen— yuck. dehy- 
drated— 0K» homemade— Um-um. We also had to figure out the 
rost difference per pound and solve them about food prices. 

Ms. McCiovKKN. Elias, did all the students share your same idea 
about the macaroni and cheese? Did they all agree that the home- 
made was best. 

E. Wkush. No. Some people thought that the fro/tMi was good. 
Junk yard. 
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The dehydrated was—some people liked that because they were 
used to the stuff that they have at home. That tastes like the re^- 
lar stuff And the homemade^ I think, was a little bit too expensive 
for some people's taste buds, but they liked that. 

Ms. McGovERN. What activities made you stop and think the 
most? 

E. Welch. The how does the world eat? activity made me think 
about how the class situation was connected with the real world 
and that some groups really do get a lot of food and others get very 
little. In this activity six people got zero Hershey's Kisses, six 
people got one Hershey's Kiss— Oh, Ms. McGovern passed out the 
Hershey's Kisses. [Laughter.] 

Ms. McGovERN. Randomly. 

E. Welsh. Six people got 4 Hershey's Kisses, 5 people got 15 
Hershey's Kisses, and 1 per . got 30 Hershey's Kisses. Most of 
the people, who got a lot of kisses shared their fortune with the 
hungry. Of course, there was a select group that didn't want to 
share. 

Ms. McGovern. Did your ideas about why people are hungry 
change at all? 

E. Welsh. Well, my ideas changed because I learned about infant 
mortality rates and how that has to do with hunger. Before I was 
taught about the food first curriculum, I thought hunger was 
caused by over population and poorness; but having been taught, I 
learned the real causes are poor distribution, inability to pay back 
loans, and malnutrition. 

Ms. McGovern. One thing seemed to concern many of the stu- 
dents in the class. They just couldn't understand why poor families 
in other places in the world had so many children and why they 
kept having many children. 

Was there something in food first that helped the students un- 
derstand? 

E. Welch. Well, in food first you taught us that poor people 
often, in rural countries, forced by customs, were married to 
produce as many children as the father wants, and in other places, 
if they can't produce a male child, they'll be thrown out of the com- 
munity in shame and never be allowed to come back again. And 
they want to have many children because in their old age, who will 
be there to feed, clothe, and care for them? And also, they don't 
have social security like in the United States and the United King- 
dom, so they need somebody to hang around. [Laughter,] 

Ms. McGovern. Elias, are there any other activities that you 
would like to describe? 

E. Welch. OK. The petroleum palace activity was one where we 

Kretended to gd to the restaurant and received a menu. The menu 
ad no prices. The prices would depend upon how much energy 
was used for feeding, storing, transporting, and preparing, and 
rarity. It was based on what you thought cost less. In the end we 
were told the prices and had chances to subtract 10 cents e very- 
time we explained the reasons why that food cost less than the 
competitive foods. We enjoyed that activity. 

And, also, a.s Ms. McGovern has said this morning in her speech, 
we did the Cooperation squares game. It was a game where coopera- 
tion was necessary to win, not competition. We were each given 
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about two polygons and sat in groups of six. We had to make a 
square by sharing and without taking, gesturing, and talking. It 
was an interesting activity, because it made you think. 

Ms. McGovERN. Thank you, Elias. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Tony P. Hall. We want to thank you for your testimony. 
One would think that since we are on a hunger committee we 
would hear from a large constituency speaking out for a means to 
end hunger, not only in this country but in the world. This is not 
happening* because the constituency is so poor that they are not 
aware and not plugged into the various advocacy groups. For the 
most part, I think you've discussed a m^or part of the problem; It 
is the lack of education. It is a simple fact that 40,000 people last 
year died every day as a result of hunger. So, this is really impor- 
tant that you're starting to talk and educate people, especially stu- 
dents. It s great, 

Vm sure that the panel will have some questions a little bit later, 
but thank you. 

Next is Diane Brooks, manager of elementary and secondary 
school support services, Department of Education, Sacramento. 

STATEMENT OF DIANE L. BROOKS. MANAGER HISTORY-SOCIAL 
SCIENCE LNIT. CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION. REPRESENTATING bill HONIG. SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLK^ INSTRUCTION 

Ms. Brooks. Thank you. That's surely a hard ^ct to follow, gen- 
tlemen. 

Vm manager of the history/social science unit, specifically, of the 
California State Department of Education. Bill Honig, the Califor- 
nia superintendent of public instruction was requested to testify at 
this committee regarding the subject of world hunger education in 
elementary and secondary school curriculum in California. This 
report responds to the particular request for information about ex- 
isting curriculums that include education on the world hunger 
issue and about prospects for expanding current curriculum to in- 
clude this subject. And it is my pleasure to represent Bill Honig 
today. 

First of all Td like to review what the existing curriculum in 
California could look like, and then what it does look like. 

World hunger issues in grades kindergarten through 12 are most 
commonly addressed— or taught — through the social science disci- 
plines, California schools use the history-social science framework, 
which is a document adopted by the State board of education, as a 
guideline for curriculum development. You have an excerpt of that 
attached to the testimony, and I will leave a complete copy for your 
committee information. 

Textbooks are adopted by the State board of education for 
grades K through eight every (> years, and the textbook selection 
critt^ria include the requirement that the content of those text- 
books be in alignment with the framework. 

In U)S:i, senate bill SKi was passed by the California Legislature, 
and this required, for the first time in 20 years, some graduation 
requirements for high school students in California. This bill will 
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be effective for the graduation reduirements beginning in 1987, 
which means that our current freshman students must have ful- 
filled the following years of instruction in high school, including: 
U.S. history and geography; world history, culture, and geography; 
and American Government, civics and economics. 

In addition, in June 1983, the California State Board of Educa- 
tion adopted model graduation requirements which were called 
raising expectations. I will leave a full copy of that for your com- 
mittee use. This included aims, objectives, and recommended 
course content for grades 9 through 12, in, for history and social 
science, the tomes that I just read to you as far as the graduation 
requirements. These guidelines are in alignment with the senate 
bill 813 graduation requirements and are similar to the framework 
scope and sequence. 

Within the guidelines I just described, there is considerable dis- 
trict flexibilitv for determining the curriculum. So, I'd like to sum- 
marize what I've said so far: First of all, that there are now course 
content high school graduation requirements and that the State 
Board of Education provides support to districts in curriculum de- 
velopment, through the framework and the model graduation re- 
quirements. In California, elementary school districts receive 
money for textbook adoption, and at least 80 percent of those funds 
must be used to purchase textbooks that are adopted by the State 
board. Again, there is considerable district flexibility as far as cur- 
riculum is concerned, regarding the amount of time spent on a 
topic, the emphasis of the content that will be delivered, and how 
disciplines will interrelate. 

That's the situation, and I'd like now to share what the possibili- 
ties are. If we took a look at the framework, of which you have an 
excerpt, there are many grade levels which would be most appro- 
priate to provide opportunities for instruction on hunger issues, 
starting at kindergarten, where we look at the topic learning about 
the physical, social, and emotional dimensions of self and others 
which includes the study of my needs and the needs of others. So, 
kindergarten would be an appropriate place to start. 

At grade .S, students study people as members of communities 
and how people rely upon one another. 

At grade (5, the topic of our world, its diverse people and their 
societies include areas for study about needs which are common to 
all human beings and how peoples of the world can and do work 
together on common concerns. 

At grade 7, the topic of the changing world provides for a broad 
chronological view of the major epochs in the history of mankind. 
r\)ssiblc areas for study are famine and depression. The study of 
the K^H)Kraphy of the world and how it has changed over time pro- 
vides for study about climate, weather, agriculture, and the use of 
resources. 

At the hi^h school level, world history is studied. Looking at the 
historical perspective, provides for study of the development of 
global interdependence, the ever-changing relationship among na- 
tions and people, and critical events that affect the course of histo- 
ry. 

Looking at the geographic perspective, that includes the relation- 
ship between physical geography and human geography in terms of 
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changing spatial distributions of people, their activities, and their 
interaction with the natural environment. This includes the impor- 
tance of our abundanct resources. 

Now in high schooU U.S. history is studied. The content includes 
how unlimited wants and the scarcity of resources affect custom- 
ers, producers, and government. A study of historical development 
in contemporary roles includes agriculture. 

In high school, American Government, civics, and economics is 
studied. Students study the responsibilities of global citizenship. Ec- 
onomics includes the Study of unlimited wants, productive re- 
sources, scarcity, supply and demand, and the market economy, 
with the critical importance of agriculture. 

IVe talked about topics, but there are some specific disciplines 
within the social science, which I think bear a look to see what is 
the possibility of what could be done. Let*s start with geography, 
because this has been an evolving, growing discipline. 

Geography really links both the social and the physical sciences. 
In recent years geographers have become increasingly concerned 
with refining their understanding of spatial patterns of society and 
have broadened their discipline to include the study of problems of 
human welfare in areas such as hunger. So, we see that as the de- 
veloping area for looking at this issue. 

Let's take a look at history. Through history each situation and 
event is distinct but each is connected to all the historical concepts 
by a web— a cause-and-effect, probability, and accident. In order for 
students to feel a connectedness with current issues, they really 
should relate them to where we came from and why, and what 
were the various perspectives and reasons people made decisions in 
the past. The historical approach to the teaching of hunger is the 
one approach that really helps students feel a part of it. 

Regarding economics, topics in economics, of course, relate to 
hunger naturally, particularly regarding products and services that 
should be produced, how much should be produced, and how goods 
and services should be distributed. Students need to understand 
concepts such as scarcity, interdependence, the examination of 
local, national, and global problems, the persistence of poverty, the 
needs of the current society balanced against future generations' 
essential requirements, and the organization and importance of the 
international economic system. 

The framework is there, and I wish I could say that everything 
that I have just described is happening 100 percent in our school 
systems. And, unfortunately, it is not for varying reasons. 

First of all, I think financial support has contributed to the de- 
tcrioriation of educational programs, because districts, until just 
very recently, have felt the need to cut back in both personnel and 
resources. Very frequently the personnel cutbacks were curriculum 
specialists at a district or school. As a result, many teachers were 
left on their own to bring in the best of what they could. 

Time had to be restricted as personnel cuts needed to be made. 
And as a result, periods at high schools were cut back or the length 
of day at the elementary school was reduced. All of those infringe 
on the teaching of social science, because I think what we have 
seen is that, fortunately, what tends to be taught in schools is what 
is tested. And where the important testing areas have been on 
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reading, language and math, the social sciences seem to have been 
neglected. Responding to that, the California State Legislature, in 
senate bill 813, included social science as well as science be includ- 
ed in the statewide California assessment program. And, so, we are 
beginning to implement that requirement, starting with grade 8. 
And we 11 see that, also, at grades 10, 12, and also, later, at grades 
:i and 6. So, I think that will bring the particular importance of 
social science, including issues of concern such as hunger, to our 
attention. 

I would like to address, momentarily, the resources for teaching 
the hunger issue for schools. Textbooks include hunger themes in 
three ways: From an historical approach, through the politics of 
hunger, or through cultural geography. And I think you can refer 
to the testimony we had previously to know that textbooks address 
this in a sporadic way. 

There are support materials available for teachers, such as film 
strips on the history of hunger. Those are available in a fragment- 
ed way. There are certain special programs, as the hunger project, 
with which you are familiar. Some businesses and manufacturers 
provide materials. Nutrition services provide curricula materials. 
And we have some particular resources available to teachers, such 
as the World Affairs Council and Global Perspectives, the Center 
for Teaching International Relations, and, also, there are some uni- 
versity sources such as that provided for teachers from Stanford 
University and the University of Southern California here in Cali- 
fornia. 

But, unfortunately, not every teacher has access to these. They 
are not always advertised or made available in the best way. Not 
all districts have the capacity to obtain these resources or imple- 
ment them in the curriculum. So, what we are looking at is some- 
thing that is very possible and work still needs to be done. 

Vd like to address, now, the receptivity of students and teachers 
in this area. In this last week, in response to your request, we 
made a survey of 11 school districts in California regarding the cur- 
riculum emphasis on hunger education at the school and district 
level. Responses indicated that hunger was not generally included 
as a curriculum area beyond a curriculum topic in a course of 
study, and, second, that emphasis at the classroom level beyond in- 
formation in textbooks depended on the interest, knowledge, and 
the resources of the teachers. But they did find that where it was 
taught, students are receptive and very interested in the issue. And 
I think our former testimony certainly responded to that. 

The hunger issue was addressed through the health curriculum 
in two (jf the districts we contacted. Of the 11 one district had a 
very well articulated curriculum on this topic, and in a second 
there was a K -^i pilot program. 

So, with that picture let's take a look at what are the prospects 
for (expanding the current curriculums. It seems to me that the 
framework in the modi^l graduation requirements which Tve de- 
.scribed provide the basis for threading the hunger issue throughout 
the elementary and secondary schools, through several social sci- 
ence di.sciplines, primarily history, geography, and economics. 
Other disciplines in the social sciences which could address hunger 
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are: Anthropolo^^y, psychology, sociology, and ethics. Science^ and 
health, and itorature can also address the topic. 

The vehicles are there, but how much emphasis is actually given 
to the issue is left to the discretion of the local school district. So, 
from here where, are we going? And Td like to descritNe what is 
happening in California. 

Besides the model graduation requirements, senate bill 813 also 
mandated model curriculum rtandards, which are to be adopted by 
the State Board of Education by January 1, 1985, This legislative 
mandate would require school districts to compare their curricu- 
lum at least every S years to these model curriculum standards. 

To be included in the point of view to these standards are a 
couple of issues which pertain particularly to hunger. One is the 
importance of addressing issues of regional, national, and wbrld- 
wide concern, both controversial and noncontroversial, and provid- 
ing opportunities for students to develop their creative and higher 
level critical thinking skills. This could be organized in a current 
events program where students report, analyze, interpret, specu- 
late, and discuss information and write critically from a variety of 
sources while reflecting on the historical past. Also, history-social 
science should illustrate that individuals, groups, societ^'^*^ and i.r 
tions are interdependent members of larger cultural, p^* , and 
economic environments. The model curriculum standaro should 
provide more specific content assistance to districts, which will 
allow for improvement for a well-organized curriculum which does 
not currently exist. 

I see these standards as opportunities for including examples, vo- 
cabulary and ;opics which will provide direction toward curriculum 
focus on issues such as hunger. These mod^^l curriculum standards 
for California with greater content information should provide 
greater direction for textbook publishers as well. And currently, 
( alifornia is ii\ a consortium with New York and with Florida, 
taking a careful look at the improvement of textbooks for students. 

In additicn, I see the schools paying much greater attention to 
tlip tiriu* spent and the content of social science as a result of the 
(alifornia assessenient testing program which I have just de- 
scrihrd. 

Th(- liungcr issu^ Jv'<(»rve»s a place* in the curriculum, along with 
othrr irnpoi'tant concerns of our time. And such a curriculum topic 
^tujiihi not [)r ,'ul(iress(»d in a one-sliot basis, hut to instill the impor- 
to tlic stu(l(»nts sliould really be provided as n»curring themes 
anil t()ru'(»pts throu^'hout grad(»s at gradually more challenging 
Novels for all stude-nts. The» concerns of this committee for greater 
awnrrnc^^ {)f tfie liun^e»r issue* through educational progranis is ap- 

Thr ('n \ri<.MA.\. Tliank y<Hi 

Kh^l''»N>K^; In tjl KMlnNS KuH Dl-WK HH( KiKs 
iil hSIl()S> ^rKMIlTKl) n\ HUN MK KKV LKI.ANI) 

(/r I Wh.ir Tnic ^ht.iilH thi' FrdiTal ( fovfrnnirnt t.iki* in hrlpin^; \u inciiviM* 
♦ ijii. .iinti 'ill wiirhi hutu'.rr wMirs'* And fiow can thi* Ft'tlt*rcij ( JoviTMnirnt hrip in 
li-M iii.m.iuiu: unrhl hun^^rr rdiuMtmn in thi* ^chnol <\st<'ni'' 

Spr. i.il ^ratit^ tn dfp.irt fni»nt> of I'ducat H)n in raoh Stat*' to collect uifoi* 
tnati-in -t.ltr^M(I^' .irnl (iih^-rrtun.itf rif(\tivt» promMnis. (ir develop tumculurn a^ 
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needed pTtainin^j to worUJ huri^tT would facilitate the pn)ce«H. Both this topic and 
nuclear education havt» worldwide impact and could be handled tiimilarly. 

Question. How effective is the National Diffusion Network in di.^seminating cur- 
riculums? Would this be an appropriate area for woHd hun^jer education to begin in 
the dissemination process? 

Answer. The National Diflusion Network (NDN) has piloted some very creative 
innovations in both curriculum content and instructional methodologies. Schools or 
school di.stncts may choose to adopt the programs, but participation is generally by 
particular interest of a teacher or a creative district curriculum specialist. The NDN 
could he a good place to develop model programs and priority for funding could be 
given to proposals for world hunger education. However, dissemination would not be 
as rapid or compile as grants given to departments of education for the same pur- 
pose. Through the latten opportunities for institutionalizing the curriculum in the 
aistrjft programs are greater. 

<^Ut:STIONS SUBMITTKD BY HON. TONY P. HALL 

Qui\*ition. Are curriculums that have been developed within the department of 
education more likely to be disseminated and utilized through out the school system 
than curriculums develop€Ki by outside hunger and global education organ iziitions? 
Why? 

Answer. Yes. curriculums developed as guidelines by the Slate department are 
more likely to ht» utilized throughout the school system in California because of the 
accj».ss to statewide dissemination resources and the guiding role that is perceived of 
this department. There are many good curriculums developed by outsioe organizii- 
tion.s. howevcT, limite»d funding or limited staff for dissemination frequently pre- 
vents dissemination bi>yond the regional level. As the department identifies these 
resources, stiiff ca.i share the information, but this may not be the most efficient 
way. 

Que^tidft. In H^xl. the Fklucation (Consolidation and Improvement Act was passed. 
As you know, this act consolidated elementary and secondary education into a Block 
(Jrant Program. This act eliminated the Federal Clovernment's ability to fund edu- 
cation programs under title III— special projects— of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of HlH.l. 

How has the education consolidation act effected the development and funding of 
new educational projects such as world hunger education? 

How much of the funds received under the Block Grant Program are allocated to 
educaMon pn)j(»cts |H>rtaining to world hunger education? What are the prospects for 
increasing the Block (irant funds into world hunger curriculums? 

.Answer. School districts have an opportunity to use chapter 2. block grant funds, 
for sf)ecial proje»cts unde»r subchapter (see attached page from the A-127I) di.strict 
af>plication for funds and the manual of information). World hunger might be in- 
cluded in a .special proje»ct on population education. Our department dot\s not com- 
puterize the (lata collected on this page from the HMO California school districts so I 
am unable at this time to give you a dollar amount for the category. If legislative 
action particularly sfH»cified issues such as world hunger education or nuclear edu- 
cation as special projects for hl(K'k grant fund.s, then it wouid be more likely that 
dl^trIl t-^ would dinvtly addre»ssthe topic. 

Note Attachments referred to re'taine>d in committee nit»s. 

iji-KsTio.v srsMirm) hy hon. vk* va/ao 

i^iu"<fi<)n You menti«)ne(J in your testimony that part of tht» problem in getting 
world fnnigrr education to he taught in th(» classroom is that tin* t<'Xt books do not 
rontriwi adecjuat** or (»nough information or the subject. 

What (an lie done about the iiia(lequaci(*s of ihc text botiks? How ofttwi arc* text 
l">i»k^ u[>(lat(»d and by whom * 

.Answer ItJ California. tfu» Statt* Hoard of "lucation adopts a iiew '"'•amewor k or 
frartii»v^ork n»visior^ for eticfi curricular artM every y(»ars Tc^xtbook f>ublishers art* 
tn iivr the franu'Work as direction lor textbook content and einphasi.. IVo years fol- 
lowing the aticjption ol the framework, the State f)oard .uio|it?< textbr)oks for grades 
ktridrrtiarten thrf)Ugh ej^iht Klenientary tirades must u.se M) percent of tlieir State 
all*uated textbook mr)ney fnr State adopted materials. A chart of the ♦l-year frame- 
•A.w k adofjtiori cycle a!ui tfie ll'^l fiistt)ry .social .science framework is attached Thi^ 
(.nu cvv vario'* from State to State 

in (*a!itf>rnia. a rea.sonaf)le place for world hun^e?* education wouhi he grades 7 
.owi in Vnv i\r:uU* 7. inclusion of thi> topic \n the frani»»wor-k would support nulu- 
^um o) ti'\tbook< Currently tlu» Stati» Depart tni'tit of Kduc:»tion wit}i th(» a.ssistance 
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o\ an adviHory conunitttH* Ih writing model curriculum standards for grades 9-12 to 
which districts will ho required to match their curriculum at least every 3 years. 
The current framework may be followed for grades 9-12. but the standards will pro- 
vide more direct guidance to textbook publishers and curriculum developers. 

Ultimately, the decisions as to what is specifically taught in the classroom are the 
responsibility of the local governing board and the classroom teacher. 

Note — Attachments referred to retained in committee files. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Brooks appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 353.] 



STATEMENT OF JOYCE A. BUCHHOLZ. SCHOOL DIRECTOR, BAY 
AREA GLOBAL EDUCATION PROGRAM. WORLD AFFAIRS COUN- 
CIL 

Ms. BucHHOLZ. Vm Joyce Buchholz. Fm with the World Affairs 
Council of Northern California, and today I'm representing the Bay 
Area Global Education Program which is the consortium of the 
World Affairs Council, an organization called Global Perspectives 
in Education at Mills College and Stanford University Center for 
Research in International Studies. 

Our purpose is to assist schools of the San Franciso Bay Area 
and California to enrich their curriculum with international and 
cross-cultural content and to develop the knowledge, skills, and at- 
titudes needed by graduates from the public school system to func- 
tion effectively in a rapidly changing and increasingly interdepend- 
ent world. 

Our work takes a very broad perspective on the problem of devel- 
oping a more global perspective, and is long-range and comprehen- 
sive in its approach to curricular change and the retraining of 
teachers. We work not with teachers in the preservice phase but 
people who are • ? the field in service training. 

We believe tha. chool programs should be conducted so that stu- 
dents will recognize interdependence-of-people issues and events as 
they interact on the economic, political, and social systems of the 
world, develop an awareness of current world conditions, including 
such factors as population growth, economic conditions, world 
health, resource availability and use, and trends in science and 
technology, major international conflicts and efforts to resolve 
them. 

We feel that school programs should be conducted so that stu- 
dents will acquire problem-solving skills to deal with the inevitable 
connicts and changes which occur in a complex, ambiguous, and 
pluralistic world. We want students to understand the history, tra- 
ditions and values of American society— I should say American so- 
cieties—and. also, the values, and tradition, and history of other 
peoples in other parts of the world, including Africa, Asia, Latin 
America, and the Middle East. We want students to develop an 
awareness that they have a unique cutural perspective that is not 
necessarily universally shared with other people, and to recognize 
the importance of communicating with people from other cultures 
in their own languages. 

We hope that students will seek solutions to world problems, to 
participate in their own societies' democratic processes. The whole 
focus or our educational program is to prepare teachers to prepare 
their students to take a greater role in the decisionmaking process 
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in the United States. That, of course, includes the foreign policy de- 
cisionmaking process. 

You can see from these objectives that our program is not merely 
focused on education about hunger. However, to the degree that 
hunger is one of the prevalent conditions in the world, we try to 
make students aware of that condition, how hunger relates to the 
world s larger economic, political and ecological systems and what 
individuals, organizations, and governments are doing about the 
problem. 

Throughout our work we emphasize the importance of presenting 
a balanced and broad range of perspectives on the issues raised and 
try to show the interconnections and interconnectedness of those 
issues. I think that one of the things that we have to keep in mind, 
gentlemen, is that the issue of world hunger is not a simple issue, 
it is a very complex issue and there are many answers to this very 
cjmplex issue. 

We are very disturbed, at the Bay Area Global Education Pro- 
gram, with the very simplistic answers that are offered students 
through certain kinds of curriculum, both in textbooks and that 
.some other community organizations are preparing. While these 
don*t do too much damage at the elementary level, at the second- 
ary level w(» find thpt they're terribly simplistic. And to offer stu- 
dents simplistic answers to complex questions is not preparing 
them to take a greater role in the decisionmaking process in their 
own country, particularly the foreign policy decisionmaking proc- 
ess. 

The Bay Area Global Education Program has a number of com- 
ponent parts, one of which is instructional materials. We identify 
the many good materials already available commercially, and there 
are some. We develop other new materials, we show how these ma- 
terials can be easily fit into existing history, language, culture, and 
science courses^ and then we disseminate them to a broad network 
of teachers. The World Affairs Council has a resource center for 
the Bay /\rea Global Education Program, which provides free mate- 
rials to teachers in northern California. We ship them free of 
charge, and teachers return them cheaply, as cheaply as possible, 
to our center in San Francisco. Mostly the materials are those that 
tire developed at Stanford University in the program that we work 
with, called Stanford program on international and cross-cultural 
education. 

We also conduct a comprehensive set of leadership training pro- 
grams ainu^d at preparing teachers (md administrators to play 
long-term levidership roles in international education. These* in- 
rlurle. ^i- and 1-week summer institutes, study tours abroad, foreign 
lor^Kua^e s(»niinars. team deveK)pnu»nt workshops, local after-school 
atui w<»(»k(»ri(i workshops, nnd s[)ecinc skills iind C(mt(Mit such as 
critical thinkings or, for t»xatnple, Latin Am<>rican cultures. 

We have found that the best way to lead into issues of hunger or 
(level()i)nu»nt. is to do so through the study of* family life in other 
|)arts of* the world, l^'or exMtnphs our Stanford projects fiave (level- 
ofHMl uriits on conteni[)orary family life in rural China, contrasting 
urhnn life stylos in Hra/il, and in t(»aching about migration in 
Mt»\iro I'^acli of t[u»se uses a cas(» study a[)[)r()ach to introduce* stu- 
dents to tfie way |)(M)[)le live in other countri(\s. including the* way 
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they work, their standard of living, and how some in each area 
suffer or have suffered from hunger and poverty 
fu^'"""? mentioned some of the materials that are available 
VnTv . f r n^"*^'' ^^'^ Teaching' International Relations, at the 
University of Denver, and, of course, the materials that are avail 
<»ble through Global Perspectives in Education, that we work with 
are available from the New York office and are being used a great 
deal now in the schools. ^ ^ 

In our program this summer. 46 teachers from the Western 
btates as well as northern and southern California will participate 
in a -i-week summer institute on international economics, trade 
ancl development issues, in order to develop skills needed to helo 
train their colleagues, because we are a teachers-teaching-teachere 
program on content and skills surrounding the broad topic of eco- 
nomics and trade. Here they will get an overall grasp of the intera- 
tional economic system, a knowledge of how to teach about such 
concepts as foreign exchange, protectionism, comparative advan- 
tage, and development and a chance to practice such skills as sys- 
tems analysis and problem solving. «v «o sys 
In the course of this broad overview, the problem of hunger 
would be addressed as one of several others; this, particularly by 
experts rom Stanford's Food Research Institute and polM 
economists. Other issues, such as the debt crisis, unemployment, 
the role of niultinationals in the developing world, will also be ad- 
dressed in their institute. Speakers and participants will explore 
how these issues relate to each other and to international trade 
and investment patterns generally. Teachers will select issues and 
skills of special interest to them and develop presentations which 
can be shared with their colleagues back home. Based on previous 
experience this should result in some 30 or 40 workshops taking 
place in the coming year, involving approximately 1,500 to 2.000 
teachers. 

We would like to make a few recommendations for the Congress 
I am froing to skip a lot of this, because I think the time is short! 

f ^"AIRMAN. We appreciate that. By the way, your full state- 
mont will be entered into the record. 

M.S. BucHHOLz. The Congress could greatly aid the efforts of pro- 
^^rains such as the Bay Area Global Education Program, by adopt- 
ing educational policies and programs which do the following: 

bupport comprehensive, long-term approaches to the study of 
international issues. 

Support the study of issues within a historical and global context 
and tho presentation of diverse perspectives on these issues. 

Support approaches to institution building which involve univer- 
sities, State and local education agencies and voluntary organiza- 
tions .sharing the international education concern, and policies and 
pr oKrams which support clear lines of accountability which ensure 
the materials development or leadership training projects are infiu- 
enced by local schools and communities that are designed, in turn 
to have an impact on local schools. ' 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 
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RhsHiNSKS to QuKSTIONS KOR J<)Y<:K a. BlICHHOlZ 
<iUESTlON8 SUBMITTED BY HON. MICKEY LELAND 

Question. How receptive have you found teachers^ parents, and students to educd^ 
tion on world hunger issues? And to what extent do you think students become more 
involved in world hunger issues as a result or having had education on these issues? 

Answer. No response received. 

Question. How much of your work is directed toward educating teachers on world 
hunger issues? How do you go about educating teachers on these issues? 
Answer. No response received. 

(QUESTION SUBMrrTED BY HON. TONY P. HALL 

Question. What is your relationship with the Department of Education and the 
school districts? Do you work closely with thie Department of Education in develop- 
ing curriculums or do you develop curriculums independent from the Department of 
Education? 

Answer. No response received. 

(QUESTION SUBMITTED BY HON. VIC FAZIO 

Question. What criteria do you use in designing curriculums on developmental 
isNues? How much of your work is directed toward education on world hunger 
issues? Do you see this subject area expanding within your organization? If not, 
why? 

Answer. No response received. 

(QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY HON. BILL EMERSON • 

Question. Can you provide the committee with a description of the activities of 
your organization? What are your sources of funding? What was your budget in 
1983 and what is it in 1984? 

Answer. No response received. 

Question. In addition to the educational activities of your organization described 
in your testimony, have you undertaken any other such activities in the past? If so, 
please provide the committee with a description of them. 

Answer. No response received. 

{The prepared statement of Ms, Buchholz appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing, see p. 370.] 

The Chairman. I think, at this moment, before we bring the last 
two people up, that we should engage in a question and answer 
period. 

I would like to bring Elias back and Ms. McGovern. I'm going to 
ask my colleagues if they have any questions first. 
Vic Fazio. 

Mr. Fazio. Go ahead, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Elias, first of all: How old are you? 

E. WEii?H. I turned 12 this month, July 11. 

The Chairman. You sound like a little man— well, a man— in a 
little boy's ,suit. 

K. Wkush. Thank you. [Laughter.] 

The Chairman. You are an incredible guy. We really appreciate 
your coming before this hearing. 

You linow, not many young people like yourself have an opportu- 
nity to testify before a congressional hearing, and you have been 
fantastic; and we r^^ally appreciate that. 

Let me ask you: What grade are you in? 

K. Wkush. 1 am going into seventh. This is my sixth grade teach- 
er, Ms. Me(Jovern— social science teacher. Ms. Mc(j0vern. 
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The Chairman. You might talk to Ms. McGovern and see if she 
can get you to skip a few grades. I think you're about ready for 
high school. 

Let me ask you, Ellas: Why do you think Ms. McGovern wants you 
to learn about hunger, about world hunger, and other people suffer- 
ing from hunger? f r « 

E. \Vei-sh. She wants us to learn because if we are educated 
about It maybe when we grow up and turn into people like you, 
^^J} "]^^^ changes and make the world better. Applause.] 

I he Chairman. Do you live here in Davis? 

E. Welsh. No. 

The Chairman. Where do you live? 
E. Welsh. San Francisco. 

The Chairman. You live in San Francisco. OK. Well, if you 
decide to run for Congress, move to Davis and rua against Vic 
hazio. don t come to Texas, please. [Laughter.] 

We really appreciate your testimony, Elias. Thank you. 

Ms. McGovern. have you implemented a prepared curriculum or 
have you designed one that closely emulates the curriculum we've 
learned about today? 

Ms. Mc-CiovERN. Yes, I've used it. 

The Chairman. In essence, you want the young people to learn 
more about this situation so that they can grow up and possibly 
contribute their knowledge to the alleviation of the very serious 
problem of hunger? 

Ms. McGovern. Of course. And I think that the first thing for 
making any kind of change is education. And we approach that in 
other subjects throughout the year, too. But hunger, certainly, is a 
very important topic for us. 

The Chairman. In your classes do you have children who are 
po.ssibly Victimized by hunger? 

M.S. Mc(;ovKRN. Yes. That's a possibility. 

Cne of the things that I noticed in a part of the curriculum that 
1 u-jisn t able to get to becau.«!e the semester ended was that Laurie 
Kubin. in some of the activities, had put some cautions in for exact- 
ly that .sort of thing: Please be sensitive to the fact that some of 
your students may be in the poverty level, and be careful about 
this particular activity, or maybe you would want to skip this one. 
Of niiiyhe you would want to do it another way. There are options 
in that curriculum. 

The Chairman. I am fascinated about what you are doing. And I 
would like to FJossibly take this idea back to Texas. 1 am not cer- 
tain whether we've got a similar program in our curricula in the 
VUbhv .schools there, particularly in Houston. I will certainly talk 
to thn .superintendent of schools there to inquire, because I am just 
fa.scmated. This is incredible. 

Ms. Goldenman, how long has your curriculum been piloted in 
I he various .schools? 

Ms. (ioLDF.NMAN. Well, the curriculum, itself, just recently came 
biK-k from the printers, in May. But we did. have it piloted in vari- 
ous schools throughout the last school year through the use of Xe- 
ro.Ked copies, and had some teachers both in the East Bay and in 
tht- San Francisco school district using the curriculum. 
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The Chairman. Ih there significant different awareness level 
among the by studeriis? 

Ms. GoLDENMAN. Would you repeat that? 

The Chairman. How significant is the increase in awareness by 
students on hunger-related issues? 

Ms. GoLDENMAN. Well, teachers have told us that the awareness 
level is raised in a combination of ways. One said that children 
stopped eating candy bars and junk food after using the curricu- 
lum. In another classroom we were told that the children measur- 
ably started cooperating with each other, and that some of the 
competition and some of the hassles in the classroom were reduced; 
which is an interesting side effect of the curriculum. 

The Chairman. Is Elias typical or atypical? 

Ms. GoLDENMAN. I think Elias is definitely an exceptional stu- 
dent. 

The Chairman. He's either going to be a politician or an actor. 
Mr. Fazio. Not much difference. [Laughter.] 
The Chairman. That's for sure. 
Bill. 

Mr. Emerson. I just join with you, Mr. Chairman, in commend- 
ing this fine program. It is a fascinating educational endeavor, one 
of the most fascinating educational endeavors I've witnessed or 
heard about, and I think we need a lot more of it; probably not just 
limited to this particular area about which we need a lot of educa- 
tion, but many other subjects as well. It appears to be a very fasci- 
nating endeavor on behalf of the students, in which they partici- 
pate in ways that traditional education, I suppose, does not lend 
itself. I think this is a very good and healthy thing, and I commend 
you for it. 

Ms. McGovERN. Could I introduce Laurie Rubin, who we've men- 
tioned many times? 
Mr. Emerson. Oh, absolutely. 

Ms. McGovERN. She's right here with us. and she's the person 
who is responsible. [Applause.] 

mr. Emerson. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if a copy of her masters 
thesis might be made available for the record? 

Ms. Rubin, can you provide us with the masters thesis? 

Ms. Rubin. Well, the masters project, itself, was the first of about 
five drafts of this curriculum. But I think you are looking through 
a copy, there, which I guess you can keep. 

Ms. (loLDKNMAN. Yes. We would like to leave that curriculum 
with the committee. 

The Chairman. Very good. 

Well, without objection, very definitely the curriculum will be 
entenni into the record. 

(The curriculum referred to by Ms. Goldenman appears at the 
conclusion of the hearing, see p. *201.] 

'i he ('hairman. You have provided this area of the country with 
a valuable mechanism to increase public awareness of hunger-re- 
lated issues which is now a matter of congressional history. 

M.*4. Rubin. I would be glad to. Mv father lives in Hou.ston, so 
I 

Mr. Kazio. vSo, .she's going to run against you. [Laughter.) 
Mr. Chairman 
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The Chairman. Vic. 

Mr. Fazio (continuing). There have been many times during my 
career in Government when I have been particularly concerned 
about one problem, and I say, Gee, you know, weVe got to teach 
that in schools. And then I come to another one, and I say. Gee, 
we've got to teach that in schools. And it seems like we always deal 
with these problems in a specific kind of curriculum the way you 
have with Ms. Rubin's work. I think the testimony that weVe 
picked up from the State department of education puts the empha- 
sis on trying to build this kind of awareness into the entire aca- 
demic year for every one of the K through 12 years; and yet, that 
seems to be almost impossible to do— as you have even admitted, 
refreshingly. It isn't happening. 

And then we come to a program like the World Affairs Council is 
putting on, where you try to take the educator, the teacher, and 
expose them to the concepts, and hope that they will integrate 
them into their normal teaching program. So we have seen several 
different approaches, and I don't know how we get from here to 
there: Meaning how we get from the relatively low level of aware- 
ness on the issue of hunger to a point where children in all school 
systems, in all the schools within them, at all income levels, are 
getting the kind of exposure that we understand we need. 

I'm just, interested in hearing some of you speak from practical 
experience about how we get from here to there without having 
every teacher be suddenly provided with a curriculum that may 
not be available in that school district, without having the ability 
at State or Federal level to force anybody to do anything different 
in the local schools— and we don't want to have that ability, appar- 
ently» and probably correctly— or without having the ability to put 
every teacher in a State through your World Affairs Council 
summer program. 

How's that for a downer? [Laughter.] 

What do we do? 

Ms. Brooks. It is a tremendous challenge, and I think it is possi- 
ble if we take a look at a careful interweaving of the programs and 
the careful interdisciplinary approach. And as much as I hate to 
think that textbooks drive the curriculum, in many places, unfortu- 
ryitely, they are the curriculum. And, so, I would think that the 
nrst plac't to start is really taking a look at our current textbook 
situation, and then sot up a network so that the resources available 
are readily known and districts are utilizing them so t\hat they can 
t»nricl^ the curriculum appropriately with activities such as those 
w(» have just heard about. 

I would wixWy encourage the Congress in whatever way it possi- 
bly can to have school districts take a careful look at a well articu- 
lated and integrated curriculum, and that is possible. I think we're 
about going as Car as we can in California right now, with the 
.senate bill Si:}, which I have discussed, taking a look at model cur- 
riculum standards—which are not something that are going to be 
mandated, but if a district needs to review their curriculum against 
thertK at least every :5 years at a public hearng, that is going to 
bring a district curriculum to the focus* of the community. And I 
think that is a good place for it to be discussed. 
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Also, I thitik that this issue should be approached appropriately 
in an interdisciplinary way. When we take a look at wanting to 
produce effective citizens, you don't just do that in one one-shot 
deal, in one special course, one grade; you really need to take a 
look at a theme and have it reoccur from different perspectives, so 
that students at one point will get it in the geographic perspective, 
at another point from the historical perspective, at another from 
the sociological perspective, at another from the nutritional per- 
spective, from another from the world interdependence perspective, 
so that by the time they graduate from high school, tney have a 
thorough understanding and the empathy for it is built into them. 
I think that it really is the textbooks, the resource materials, and 
the overall developed curriculum that will educate our students ap- 
propriately about this. 

The Chairman, Thank you. 

Ms. BucHHOLZ. Vd like to say a couple of things about what we're 
atto;^nting to do on that issue. We, as I mentioned, have teachers 
go through our training program, and th^n we have them go back 
and reserve as teacher-trainers. And there is a multiplier factor in 
that model. It seems to work very well. We reach — approximately 
KM) people are reached by each one of the teachers who goes 
through our summer institute program. 

I think, also, we have to consider that a lot of people who are 
currently teaching will be retiring in a few years, and that we find 
the average age of people who go through our programs approxi- 
mately 5:1 So. they're getting on, and a lot of good people are going 
to be retiring soon. And, frankly, there is just not enough of a fi- 
nancial incentive to attract really good people into teaching any- 
more; $18,000 to $20,000 was OK perhaps 20 years ago; it isn't now. 
And we are worried about the people wno are coming into the field. 

I think, also, that the Congress and the State should be con- 
cerned with preservice education and putting some money into uni- 
versity education programs for people who are going through 
teacher-training programs, so that there will be more emphasis on 
international issues at that level. There is very little right now. 

Mr. P'azio. If I could just comment. 

We ve talked a lot about merit pay in recent years, and it seems 
to me we ought to be doing some things to provide incentives for 
I)eople to take training during the summer, continuing education, 
liecause if they do play that role for the system, of going out and 
affecting 100 other people, they ought to be given some additional 
incentive. It*s not just the need for incentive, but it is. in fact, a 
difficulty. Younger teachers don't participate, I'm sure, in your pro- 
gram because they're out earning money for their families. The 
older teacher who has, perhaps, a little bit more ability to take a 
little time might be more likely to participate, which isn't to say 
that it isn't as valuable, but it seems to me we ought to be provid- 
ing some standards. 

Tve been involved in a program that the University of the Pacif- 
ic has in in-service teacher training for politics and government, 
and I think that's another kind of qualitative enhancement pro- 
gram. II* we hav(» standards for thes(» programs and we give people 
some additional benefits if they'll make the effort, it might help. 

The Chairman. Hill. 
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Mr. Kmkrson. Ms. (Joldenman, your program is so very objective 
and I was particularly impressed by that. 

Uow do you get your funding fbr your private resesirch and edu- 
cational center? 

Ms. GoLDENMAN. Well, we are funded— basically half of our fund- 
ing comes from small, private donors, individual donors. We get 
about one-quarter of our funding from small foundations and some 
church money. And the remainder is from the sale of our publica- 
tions. We don't get corporate or government funding. 

Mr. Emerson. You do this by just making them aware of what 
your mission is, is that correct? 

Ms. GOLDENMAN. Right. 

Mr. Emerson. And what you hope to accomplish? 

Ms. GoLDENMAN. Right. There is really a solid constituency out 
there. Maybe it s small, but there are people out there who really 
do care about hunger, and they support us. 

Mr. Emerson. Ms. Brooks, you are implementing, in a certain 
sense coordinating, the policies established by the legislature, is 
that correct? 

Ms. Brooks. Correct. 

Mr. Emerson. You are an employee of the State that is making 
information available, whether it's mandatory or not, about cur- 
riculum requirements? 

Ms. Brooks. Correct. 

We're also responsible for articulating with the universities re- -<r 
garding teacher training, and also have some responsibility for de- 
veloping networks for continuing, ongoing training for teachers. 

Mr. Emerson. And, Ms. Buchholz, you are with a private organi- 
zation? 

Ms. Buchholz. Yes. 

Mr. EMERSoN.Your organization seeks to influence the public 
school curricula, is that correct? 

Ms. Bi'CHHOLZ. Yes, nonprofit— nonprofit, nonpartisan organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Emerson. So, you do have a bias; I mean, you have a philoso- 
phy that you 

Ms. Buchholz. No; I say that if there is a bias at this table it's 
from the first— if there is a political bias. Not if— if that's not judge 
of material. The material that we work on is instructive to have a 
wide range of viewpoint expressed. And we are not looking at just 
one aspect of world hunger. And that would be the distribution 
side. We would be looking at trade issues and how they would 
relate to it. We would be looking at growing food in the local coun- 
tries, International Monetary Fund, and the United States and for- 
eign policy— in its foreign policy practices— about what kinds of aid 
should be going into other countries. And I'm at a disadvantage, 
because this is not my area of expertise. We work in a number of— 
we work in all areas— world cultures, area studies, and also inter- 
national economics and trade, and development; but food is not my 
area of expertise. We rely on Stanford University's program at the 
research institute for our expertise in this particular subject. 

Mr. Emerson. But you are a private organization 

Ms. Buchholz. Yes. 

Mr. Emerson [continuing). Not for profit. 
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Ms. BwHHOi//. Not for profit. 

There are three organizations: The World Affairs Council North- 
ern California, Stanford University, and Global Perspectives in 
Education, without political bias. 

Mr. Kmkrson. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Elias. you and the rest of the panelists know that we have other 
questions that we are going to submit to you, and we are going to 
keep the record open for the purpose of getting your responses. 

Thank you very much. Thank all of you— particularly you, Elias. 
Good luck to you in your political career. 

For the public awareness education section of our panel we are 
going to hear from Ms. Anita Mermel, director of Overseas Educa- 
tion Fund, west coast division, Los Angeles, CA, and Beverly 
Tangri. director of research, the hunger project, San Francisco, CA. 
We want to thank you for coming, and you may proceed. 

STATKMKNT OF ANITA M. MERMEL, DIRECTOR, CALIFORNIA 
OFFICE, OVERSEAS EDUCATION FUND 

Ms. Mkrmel. Chairman Leland, members of the committee, I am 
very honored to participate at this important meeting this after- 
noon, and to explore with you the need for widespread public edu- 
cation regarding the critical issue of world hunger. For me it is 
indeed a personal pleasure to be addressing this particular commit- 
tee, as I spent many weekends and evenings last year supporting 
efforts to get H.R. L5 passed, so 

The Chairman. We want to thank you for that. 

Ms. Mermkl [continuing]. So, it is truly a pleasure to be here 
today. 

I am Anita Mermel, director of the California office of the Over- 
seas Education Fund. Headquartered in Washington. DC, OEF is a 
nonprofit international development organization, dedicated to col- 
laborating with women, women's organizations and government 
agencies in the developing countries to improve the economic con- 
dition of low-income women. Based on 35 years of experience in 
over ")() Third World countries, OEF believes that women's econom- 
ic productivity is so important in these countries that development 
cannot occur without improving their skills to participate more 
fully. 

Today OEF focuses its technical avssistance on training women, 
and Ovspecially poor women, in small enterprise development, farm 
{)n)duction cooperatives and job skills for the public and private 
sectors. 

In the United States, OEF educates Americans about global 
.social and economic issues through focusing development education 
proKi-ams on carefully targeted audiences of women, and through 
them to the broader constituencies they can access or motivate. 
OEF development education programs always include long-range 
followup activities and action vStrategies. Development education is 
the principal mandate of the California office, which I direct, and 
these educational programs spread well beyond the borders of this 
Stale. They are national in scope. 
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Since the mid-l{)7() s, OEF has been designing and implementing 
. development education programs that aim to help Americans un- 
mt'^^j^!?,, actions taken in this country affect people in the 
Third Worla, and, m turn— and this is something that many Amer- 
icans don t seem to grasp immediately— how Americans are in- 
creasingly affected by events overseas. . 

In March 1978, OEF conducted a pilot workshop in Columbia SC 
emphasizing the role and status of women in Third World c'oun- 
f^'^j J^o years later the National Endowment for the Humanities 
funded OEF s women and world issues project, providing funds to 
conduct similar vyorkshops in five new cities: Austin, Phoenix, Los 
Angeles, Portland, and Rochester, NY. In addition to the individual 
successes per se of each of these workshops, a handbook was pro- 
duced tor use by other communities. This publication, entitled 
Women and World Issues: An Action Handbook for Your Commu- 
nity, has been distributed and is being used widely around the 
country since its publication. It provides the methcdological base 
or the project that I'll describe today. And I do have a copy here 
tor you today that 1 11 leave for the committee's reference 

In 1982, OEF was privileged to receive one of the first federally 
funded development education matching grants commonly referred 
to as Biden-Pell funding. In 1983, we became one of five original 
grantees to receive renewed funding from US AID, and just recent- 
ly we were awarded a third-year continuation grant. Our new cycle 
of activities has just begun. 

With the Biden-Pell funding, OEF has betm able to capitalize on 
Its specific expertise in the areas of women, economic productivity, 
and the agricultural sector in the Third World, as well as on its 
proven methodology for initiating long-term and self-sustaining 
educational processes within the United States. The resulting 
project—and currently OEF's most important educational activity 
here at home— is entitled Women and World Hunger: The Role of 
Women in F ood Production. It is a multiyear project that includes 
over 10 major cities, as well as 3 entire States. 

The goals of the project aie: First, to increase the public aware- 
ness of the political, economic, technical, and social factors relating 
to hunger and poverty, particularly the roles that women play in 
food production throughout the Third World; second, to promote 
humanitarian values; third, to stimulate individual and community 
action aimed at eliminating the root causes of world hunger and 
P'^verty; and the fourth goal is to develop an education program on 
\vorld hunger and women for use by both our targeted groups and 
their memberships, as well as other community groups throughout 
the country. 

Over the past 2 vears, OEF has sponsored conferences focusing 
on the international perspective of women as food producers in five 
major cities: Denver, Los Angeles, San Diego, Santa Barbara, and 
l ucson. The new round of activities beginning this summer include 
the testing of statewide models in Iowa and Connecticut. This year 
we^ will consolidate and strengthen continuing efforts in previous 
OKV development education project cities. OEF development educa- 
tion project cities. 

In particular, and at the request of Austin, TX, community lead- 
ers with whom we worked -1 years ago, OEF is providing new edu- 
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cational materials and technical assistance for their efforts to 
produce a series of community forums on women and hunger 
throughout the year. We are also working with women in El Paso, 
TX and (^iudad Juarez, Mexico, to explore the potential for a new, 
hi national, cross-border model of cooperative development educa- 
tion. Our discussions are well advanced with the Center for Border 
Studies of Northern Mexico. 

Now, you may ask: Why the theme of women as food producers? 

Throughout the world, women are integral participants in the 
food production cycle. They plant seedlings, water and weed the 
fields, and assist in harvesting. They are responsible for transform- 
ing the raw supplies into edible and nutritious meals for their fam- 
ilies. For example, in Africa— and listen— 60 to 80 percent of the 
agricultural work is done by women. There aren't many people 
who know about that. Until recently, however, African men were 
the primary targets of development programs for technical train- 
ing, extension services, or improved agricultural inputs. Any devel- 
opmental programs focused on women tended to focus on women s 
reproductive roles and not on their economic productivity. 

In general. Americans do not know that women are primary food 
producers around the world, and that technical assistance to them 
can double and even triple the foo4 they produce. Experts already 
agree, as we have heard today, that large scale transfers of food 
from the developed to the developing world is not the answer to 
world hunger problems. Growing more food where people live is a 
good beginning. Technical assistance to help local farmers, especial- 
ly women farmers who grow subsistence food, is of critical impor- 
tance, along with the development of simple irrigation technologies 
and the availability of credit. . , , tt j 

Since women in all corners of the world, includmg the United 
States, are involved in some part of the food chain, the theme of 
our project, women's role in food production, has proven to spark 
the interest and attract the attention of diverse populations of U.S. 
women. r 

Hut this shared global commonality between all women, that ot 
providing food for their families, is not enough to ignite the enthu- 
siasm and commitment of American women. We have found that 
Am(»rican women become really excited about the fact that \yomen 
an» signifieant food producers throughout the world. They re in- 
.spiri»(l to action by the knowledge that increasing the capabilities 
of Third World women in the agricultural sector will produce im- 
portant advances toward solving the problem of hunger worldwide. 

Franklv. American women are relieved to go beyond talk of 
in()th(»rho()d, nutrition, and child care in the develoning world, to 
activ(»lv discuss wonien^s roles as economic producers in these same 
count ru»s. Tht» freshness of the theme of women\s ecomomically 
fu*()(luctive» roles, of their significant contributions as farmers, proc- 
t»sM)rs. (Mid distributors of food, has served as a powerful linking 
rncrhanism for confcMH^es and their planning committees alike. 
That's vvliv W(» talk about \vom(»n as food producers. 

OKK follows a participatory methodology in all projects, whether 
hi^vr or abroad. We helii»v(» that local responsibility for and control 
of content and format will yield a higher level of sustained commit- 
rntMit from participants. 
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OEF's role as sponsor of this project is to serve as a catalyst, faci- 
litator and technical advisor. As part of the start-up phase of any 
new city, OKF presents an overview of the issue of women and 
world hunger to an ad hoc group of leade representing diverse 
community organizations. We then initiate a discussion regarding 
why Americans should be concerned and what we can do indivin- 
ually and as groups about these problems. We invite those present 
to commit to the task of educating, motivating, and involving their 
constituencies in the discussion and solution of this issue. Self-se- 
lected, local steering committees are then given wide latitude to 
design the format and content of their project activities. 

OEF provides the local planners with our community action 
handbook which spells out the steps for planning, financing, publi- 
cizing, and executing various formats of development education 
events. We offer them special written materials on women as food 
producers, that have been prepared by OEF specifically for this 
project. Thanks to the Biden-Pell funding, we of^^e been able to 
provide each city seed funding to cover at least the honoraria for 
keynote speakers, their travel expenses, and minimal printing and 
po.stage costs for each community. In kind services, goods, and addi- 
tional funds have been leveraged through local community sources. 

OEF returns several times throughout the planning phase, typi- 
cally ranging from 6 to 8 months, to help solve any problems that 
have surfaced and to assist in identifying sources of information 
around the country that will support each communities emerging 
and customized project goals. 

To date, most cities have opted for organizing 1 to 2 day confer- 
ences whose programs typically include one or two guest speakers, 
panel discussions featuring local experts, highly participatory 
workshops where all conferees have an opportunity to share ideas 
and have their questions answered. We also have related interna- 
tional entertainment to create empathy between cultures, and nor- 
mally an introduction to foods from the developing nations are in- 
cluded as part of the meal breaks. 

Elias, when he was talking about the Hershey Kisses being in- 
equitably distributed, reminded me of some of the hunger simula- 
tions that local community citizens, themselves, have decided to 
present. The groups have been divided into first, second, and Third 
World countries. Food has been unevenly distributed. I want you to 
know that the adults were not exactly generous in the first world, 
either. We saw that quite clearly. Often, those that had food, kept 
it. Some of* those who didn't have it were quite ingeneous at how 
they went about getting food. We observed acts of counterfitting 
nione^v script, and other kinds of crazy little innovations to secure 
their food. 

It is important to note that with OEFs methodology, the major 
part of the learning and motivating occurs throughout the plan- 
ning stages. The final event, itself, is more like a graduation cere- 
mony, a time to gather families and friends in celebration, to share 
a new awareness and to acknowU^dge the commencement of new 
actions towards solving hunger worldwide. 

OKF has found, not surprisingly, that the key target grou[>s for a 
program with the theme of women and world hunger are women's 
organizations und other associations with a special concern for the 
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status of women. OEF is currently working with three principal 
types of groups. 

The first grouping consists of broad-based women's organiza- 
tions — church, community, and neighborhood associations, women's 
ethnic associations, and increasingly refugee groups. 

The second group consists of entrepreneurs and corporate 
women. 

The third and newest constituency :onsists of rural women in 
the United States, a constituency that seems highly relevant to 



inheritance, access to credit, educational opportunities, off-farm 
employment, et cetera, are all vital concerns to rural women in the 
United States as well as in the Third World. 

These three target groups are not mutually exclusive, nor are 
they necessarily distinguishable by age, ethnicity, education, or eco- 
nomic status. The overall project audience, thus, has a broad and 
diverse range of perspectives. 

The total number of people directlv involved in the project 
ranges from 200 to 400 per city. Typically, from 30 to 40 organiza- 
tions have collaborated at each site. Indirect impacts have been es- 
timated from between 3.000 to 8,000 persons per city, as most of 
the participating organizations have widely promoted the activities 
among their own constituencies. 

OEP is particularly interested in monitoring the indirect impacts 
of our recently increasing collaboration with women's busmess 
leadership groups. These women participate in policy decisions at 
the corporate level, and as they move into positions of even greater 
power— which we saw this past week — they have the potential to 
educate substantial sectors of corporate and government America. 

As weVe seen the participation of many varied organizations in 
this educational process is essential. In addition to the various 
target groups delined earlier, OEF has also actively sought the in- 
volvement of other international voluntary organizations, as well 
as institutions of higher learning located in the project cities. 

Now, let*s look at some of the benefits of this project. Based on 
past experience, the learning does not end when the workshops are 
over. The target groups effect an outreach to groups other than 
their own in foUowup activities. In all of the cities where OEF de- 
velopment education programs have been organized, members of 
the original planning committees form*^d subsequent core groups 
and have continued activities. 

FoUowup workshops, the formation of study groups and resource 
centers, publications on the theme, appearances on local radio and 
TV talk shows, efforts to communicate with Members of Congress 
and the executive branch of Government, theatrical presentations, 
offers of volunteer work to nonprofit organizations, and visits to 
Third World project sites are only examples of examples of the 
types of foUowup that have occurred. 

Due to the need for brevity today, Vll have to ask you to refer to 
the written testimony for more specific examples of the foUowup 
that weVe been producing. 

Vm also very pleased to point out that the written materials that 
OEF has prepared for our development education programs are in- 
creasingly being utilized by other organizations in their education- 
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«nK.t2'Pr '*^"k IV! "^^^ ^ « as we release a new 

?"wrS?in''!n^^^^^ °" women as food producers. This publication 
muTilv o ^^l ^^wIS:^^"? ^"'^ a« « supplement to our com- 
munity action handbook already in wide qse throughout the coun- 
iZn organizations such as Care International have already 
requested permission from OEF to utilize the new publication in 
their own evolving development education program. 

Awareness of the importance of women in development is thus 
on the increase. No longer is the subject area of women in develop- 
rJlin?«„" ?"^^ as femmist or equity issue: Women in development 
18 gaining its rightful recognition as a development issue. 

In^closing, I d like to take a brief look at the future. What will 
Ultimately determine the continuing success of OEF's development 

^"JL '°"*ST^?? "^"^ ^^P®".^ °" the necessary funds can 

be generated for its continuation and growth. 

Before Biden-Pell funds were available, OEF efforts to raise cor- 
mJf Ssfi? ^oun^^ation moneys for development education programs 
met with an essentially negative response. The Biden-Peff amend- 
ment has provided essential if modest startup funds for our devel- 
opment education programs. It has also called attention to the need 
tor such funds and to the congressional commitment to initiate the 
tunding process. • 

It is our hope that the Biden-Pell moneys will continue to be 
made available to OEF and other private overseas development or- 
ganizations and at a higher levef than at present. It is also our 
J* Congress and the Agency for International Development 
will bend every effort to encourage private funding sources to helo 
underwrite the cost of widespread development IdSon prl 

Finally, it is OEF's considered opinion that development educa- 
tion programs should go well beyond educating Americans as to 
the existence and extent of the problems of Third World hunger 
and poverty. Americans should be helped to understand thnt there 
are recognized, practical solutions. Although the hunger problem is 
s°\"tion requires diverse and complimentary efforts, 
Uhb s educational programs aim to demonstrate that food produc- 
.^^!t^J^Vl f significantly increased by giving women farmers the 
need ^^^hnology. and the access to credit they so desperately 

I thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

RESPONsta TO Questions for Anita Mermel 

gURSTION SUBMITTED BY HON. MICKEY LEI.AND 

vnfcl'f ■ '^stimony. you mention that one of the follow-up activities to 

your conference being done in benver. has been to design a curriculum for local 
schools pretainmg to women and their role as food producers. Can you teU us if S 
thSute '^ompieted? U it being used in any schools? If so. what hSv-' bjlin 

'^^^ ^V^L school-curriculum subcommittee was just established this 
past Mav. as part of t lie post-conference action commitments for that city with 
most vofunteer activities of this nature, summer produces a "j-rnon h rectSs 7his 
committee will thus bepn in full swing this fall. Its motivated memKrship consis s 
of several members from the original conference steering committee, professors and 
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graduate studenU at the University of Denver. We anticipate seeing more tangible 
results toward spring of 1985. 

Because of your interest in school curriculums on this subject, I, thought vou 
might be interested to know that the information on women as food producers that 
came in light at OEF's Tucson. AZ conference, May 1984, will now be incorporated 
into the hunger education program being prepared by another Biden Pell recipi* 
ent--the Hunger Action Center at the University of Arisonai Tucson. Their project 
focuses on high school, junior high school, and local church educators and is aimed 
at changing the insights and knowledge base of these educators. These teachers will 
be presented with curriculum models and will be trained in their use. 



Question, Is the work of the Overseas Education Fund, disseminated overseas to 
women in less developed countries? Do your publications reach women overseas? 

Answer. As mentioned in the introduction to my testimony, the hulk of OEF's ac- 
tivities are carried out in the Third World. Many of our overseas projects especially 
in Africa, are focused on improving women's participation as food producers, proces* 
sors. and distributors. 

As our principle goal is to improve the economic condition of the Third World 
women, OEF publications distributed overseas are of a technological or methodologi- 
cal nature geared toward increasing women's participation ir the economic develop- 
ment of their countries. OEF publications sucn as ''Navamaga*' or "Women Work- 
ing Together'* ' are utilized not only by OEF staff and overseas project participants, 
but also increasingly by other U.S., international, overseas indigenous private vol- 
untary organizations interested in improving womens\ skills. Other OEF documents 
that reach women overseas are of a project^pecific nature: Work plans, midterm 
.and final evaluation reports, customized technological inputs into project develop- 
ment, etc. 

OEF's development education program— of which our women as food producers 
project currently forms the most important part, is targeted to the American public, 
andf American women in particular, and incorporates the learnings from our over- 
seas development projects. 



Question, How closely do you work with private voluntary organizations such as 
Peace Coros, Africare and other U.N. organizations? Is there a snared goal in develh 
opment education and do you see this cooperation increasing? \ 

Answer. OEF works very closely with other PVO's both in our overseas develop-* 
ment work, and within the U.S. in the area of development education. OEF execu- 
tive director, Elise Fiber Smith, has served as president of Private Agencies in 
International Development (P.A.I.D.) for the past several years and has been instru- 
mental in the recently completed merger or PAID with the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies (ACVA). OEF is registered with the United Nations and has of- 
ficial NGO status; in addition, we have cooperated extensively with FAO, the Volun- 
tary Fund for the U.N. Decade for Women, and other U.N. affiliated organizations. 
OEF president Willie Campbell is a member of USAiD's Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign AID and cochairs its Development Education Subcommittee. 

In response to you specific Question —yes, there is a shared goal in development 
education between OEF and other PVO's, and yes, not only does OEF see that coop- 
eration increasing in the future, but there is an ofRcial policy authored b^ a coali- 
tion of PVO's to that effect. In my written testimony I referred to a policy paper 
jointly produced by P.A.I.D. and A.C.V.A. members: A Framework for Development 
Education in the U.S. OEF was not only very active in designing this policy, but was 
the originator of many of the concepts that are included therein. The PAID/ ACVA 
policy sets out common goals for development education and puts forth both the ne- 
cessity and desirability for PVO s to combine forces in this process. I am enclosing a 
copy of this policy for the committee's reference. 

Returning to OEF s specific hunger education program, approximately 30 local or- 
ganizations in each project city have come together to support this educational proc- 
ess by having members serve on the various planning committees or by contributing 
in^kind services or goods. Local chapters of international and U.S. PVO*s working 



^ NOTE: The OEF publications "Navamaga'*: Training Activities for Group Building, Health, 
and Income (leneration and Women Working logether tor Personal, Economic, and Community 
Development, a handbook of learning activities can be requested for the Select Committee's use 
by calling OEF headquarters at (202) 466-343p. 
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overfteas such as CARE, the Peace Cbrpe Service Council. Meals for Millions, rtumer- 
ou.^ UNA chapters, VIISA, Africare, the Hunger Project, Direct Relief International, 
Los Ninos, etc. have all been instrumental in supporting the planning and imple- 
mentation of our conferences. Many of these same organizations have been principal 
actors in the post-conference action programs. 
NoTK.— Enclosure referred to above retained in committee files. 



Question, Can you provide, the committee with a description of the activities of 
your (vgu:»ization? What are your sources of funding? What was your budget in 
Um and what is it in 1984? 

Answer. OEFs primary goal is to improve the economic condition of low-income 
women in the developing nations. The key to 0EF*8 37 year success story has been 
to give women the skills to change their own lives while contributing to the econom- 
ic development of their communities and countries. We do this in variety of ways: 
Through initiating long-term, small enterprise development and jobs programs; by 
strengthening local organizations through providing short-term training in small en- 
terprise management, credit program expansion, practical market analysis, and how 
to get access to funds; by promoting self-help for refugees; by involving U.S. business 
women in our project development and funding; and by increasing the public under- 
standing in the United States of these issues. It is toward this latter goal that OEFs 
development education program, and specifically our women as food producers 
project* is oriented. 

OEF sources of funding consist of the U.S. Government, foundations, corporations, 
and individuals. Forty-five per<?ent of fiscal year 1984 funding came from private 
sources: Foundations, corporations, and individual donors. Fifty^five percent came 
from the U.S. Government, primarily from USAID. 

OEFs fiscal year 1983 budget totaled $1.5 million; fiscal year 1984 which just 
ended June 30, totaled $1.6 million. 

Question, In additon to the educational activities of your organization described in 
your testimony, have you understaken any other such activities in the past? If so; 
please provide the committee with a description of them. 

Answer. As briefly mentioned in my written testimony, several OEF development 
education activities served as precedents to the women as food producers project. In 
March 1978. OEF conducted a pilot workshop in the U.S. emphasizing the role and 
status of women in Third World countries, helping participants from the Columbia, 
S.C., area to gain a personal understanding of global interdependence through con- 
trasting and comparing women's .ssues in their community and overseas. Two years 
later, the National Endowment for the Humanities funded OEF s women and world 
issues project providing funds to conduct similar workshops in five new cities: 
Austin. Phoenix, Los Angeles, Portland, and Rochester, N.Y. The goals of this five- 
city project were to educate 1,000 men and women regarding the global interrela- 
tionship of women's roles, problems, values, and aspirations amid cultural diversi- 
ties, and to assists local organizations, to communicate to their constituencies a 
greater understanding of how local and international women's issues impact their 
community as well as national policies. The handbook entitled Women and World 
Issues: An Action Handbook for Your Community was produced as a result of the 
National Endowment's grant, has been distributed and used widely around the 
country since its publication, and has formed the methodological basis for OEFs 
current women as food producers project. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Mermel appears at the conclu- 
sion of the hearing, see p. 379.] 
The Chairman. Dr. Tangri. 

ST.4TEMENT OF BEVERLY TANGRI. DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
THE HUNGER PROJECT. ON BEHALF OF JOAN HOLMES. EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR 

Ms. Tangri. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. My name is Beverly Tangri. My position with the hunger 
project is director of research. The hunger project's executive direc- 
tor, Joan Holmes, is currently working in London and is not able to 
be here today. It is my great privilege to represent the hunger 
project on her behalf. 
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I think it is fitting, in fact, that we are having this particular 
hearing in Davis, because not only is it the home of one of the 
great branches of the University of California, but also, in terms of 
the hunger project, in 1983, when we did a count, we discovered 
that one out of every four residents of Davis had enrolled in the 
hunger project. 

The Chairman. That is incredible. 

Ms. Tanori. The hunger project is a 7-year-old, nonprofit, chari» 
table organization whose stated purpose is to create the end of the 
persistence of hunger by the turn or the century, as an idea whose 
time has come. 

Since the hunger project W&8 ostsblishod in 1977i more than 2.8 
million individuals m 138 countries have enrolled themselves in 
the project. 

And in giving vou the information today, I would like to present 
it from the standpoint of having you aware of three emphases. The 
first one is that all the work that the hunger project does is 
couched in the context of coming from the end of hunser. In other 
words, we do not look at how complex the issue is nor do we look at 
how involved it is or how difficult to solve. Where we approach the 
hunger issue from is knowing that hunger can be solved as a prob* 
1pm, knowing that we can have the ena of hunger. So, I woula like 
to have vou keep that in mind as I give the rest of my testimony. 

Second, bur intention is always to focus on the individual. We 
are aware completely that in the political process and in the insti- 
tutions that we in the United States have devised, the individual is 
key and that the commitment that an individual brings to the 
work is probably the most important thing that well achieve. 

And third, when we educate and inform individualst we do this 
from the standpoint of educating and informing them for action. 
And it has been a great pleasure for me to hear many of the people 
who have testified here this afternoon indicate that their intention 
is to educate and inform for action. 

Enrollment in the hunger project begins with individuals sharing 
the basic facts of world hunger in one-to-one conversations and 
small group meetings. Enrollment is a declaration by each individ- 
ual that the end of the persistence of hunger is his or her personal 
responsibility. 

In signing an enrollment card, the individual declares: 

The Hunger Project is mine completely. I commit myself to making the end of the 
persistence of hunger and starvation an idea whoee time has come. 

Currently, around the world, approximately 1,000 people a day 
make that declaration. 

Individuals enroll themselves in the hunger project in their 
homes, in their offices, in parks, in shopping malls, on beaches and 
on streets— wherever they live, work, and gather. 

Through the process of enrollment and oy confronting the issue 
of hunger, perhaps for the first time, each individual gives himself 
or herself the opportunity to take a stand for the end of hunger 
and to express that stand in whatever way is appropriate. 

In study after study— and I'm sure most of you have read all of 
these by now — national and international commissions have as- 
sured us that there is absolutely no reason why hunger cannot end. 
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They have come to the conclusion that humanity possesses the re- 
sources, technology and know-how to end hunger on our planet. 
And they tell us what we are lacking is the necessary will or com- 
mitment to get the job done. Some of those commissions include: 
The Presidential Commission on World Hunger, the National Acad* 
emy of Sciences, and the Brandt Commission. 

The hunger project's purpose is to create the individual will, the 
popular and political commitment that will result in the eradica- 
tion of the persistence of hunger over the next 16 years. And in 
order to measure this purpose, The hunger project has set as its 
goal an infant mortality rate of 50 or less in^ every country of the 
world by the year 2000. 

The IMR is the number of deaths of infants under 1 year of age 
per 1,000 live births. 

There are several organizations, including UNICEF, the World 
Health Organization and the Overseas Development Council, who 
have chosen an IMR of 50 or below as the indicator of whether or 
not a country is meeting its basic needs including adequate nutri- 
tion. 

The adoption of this measure bv the hunger project allows us to 
focus our activities and be more clear about the impact of the work 
that we are doing. 

I would like to talk with you a little bit about the activities that 
the hunger project has undertaken. 

Our activities are designed to educate and inform people about . 
the fact that hunger existjSy it doran't need to, and that individuals 
can make the di^erence in endinffit 

The hunger projtet raises publie awareness about the issue of 
hunger and encourages and suppojfts individual and community 
participation in the work of ending it. 

At the moment, the hunger project's activities are carried out on 
an ongoing basis in 20 countries, and they range from: Austria, 
Australia, Belize, the British Isles, Canada, to Nigeria, Sweden, 
Switzerland, West Germany and the United States. 

The explosion of the hunger project on a g[lobal basis is one of 
the things, I think» that is extremely heartening in looking at the 
end of ttie persistence of hunger, because it seems to have just 
iumped national boundaries and cultural differences. When people 
hear about it, the hunger project settles into that country and 
there are very few difficulties communicating the message. The 
publications that we have are translated by volunteers in that 
area, and they then become part of the hunger project in Sweden 
or the hunger project in Japan, or whichever one we are talking 
about. 

The specific activities that have been developed primarily in the 
hunger project in the United States are: 

The ending hunger brieflng is a 4-hour presentation which en- 
ables participants to know the essential facts about hunger, indi- 
cates where the world now stands in the process of ending hunger, 
and invites individuals to look at what they will do to further the 
process of ending hunger. It makes the complex issue of hunger an 
accessible, confrontable problem. 

Since the ending hunger briefing was first presented in January 
1982. almost 150,000 people have participated in it in the United 
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States, incluliilg more than 67,000 high school students. The 
ending hunger briefmg is also conducted on a regular basis in 
Canada and the British Isles. 

Not only do school and college students take it, but people from 
all walks of life participate with the briefing — health worlcers, la- 
borers, journalists. I'm sure that weVe had practically one of any 
and every occupation take the briefing. 

The ending huneer briefing was developed by the hunger project 
in partnership with experts in the fields of hunger and internation- 
al development. It is not, however, analysis and discussion alone, 
rather it informs people about hunger in a way that they have an 
experience of the issue and are moved to take action. 

ror example, individuals who have participated in the briefing 
have, among other things, written to their Congressmen, have writ- 
ten to local media about the issue, have participated in TV and 
radio programs on this subject, have sponso^ children from devel- 
oping countries, have joined the Peace Corpfafter the briefing, or 
have joined other voluntary organizations and participated with 
them. They have become volunteers at local food banks, and they 
ha . e taken the briefing into other schools and communities. 

The ending hunger briefing is conducted by more than 300 
hunger project volunteers who have completed a rigorous training 
program to enable them to present the material effectively. At this 
point we are taking the ending hunger briefing to one more level 
and beginning to train school teachers in school districts to present 
the briefing themselves. We believe that this will enable us to 
reach.many more students just as effectively. 

In addition to the ending hunger briefing, we have a series of 
publications. The emphasis of the publications is primarily grass- 
roots, but we also endeavor to reach key opinion and policy makers 
with some of the publications that we have. 

Let me tell you a little bit about them, and I will leave samples 
for you so that the committee can be aware of the work we do. 

Three times a year the hunger project publishes its newspaper, A 
Shift in the Wind. This is the world^s largest-feirculation publica- 
tion on hunger, and it is sent to more than 1.5 million households. 
In addition, special mailings of each issue go to tens of thousands 
of leaders and key opinion makers around the world. 

Recent editions of the newspaper have focused on Africa and its 
problems, have focused on the United Nations, the progress that 
we are making in ending hunger and the decline in hunger-related 
deaths. 

We also publish for key opinion-makers World Development 
Forum. It is a semimonthly newsletter which goes to more than 
10,000 individuals in the news media, development organizations, 
government, and corporate and academic communities. 

The Forum has reported on a wide variety of topics and is edited 
by Peggy Streit, who is a Washington, DC based journalist who 
edited the newsletter when it was published by the U.S. Agency for 
International Development. 

The hunger project has just recently launched a new publication 
called the Hunger Project Papers, a series of occasional papers on 
subjects of particular interest to scholars and development experts. 
The first paper, entitled the Decline in Hunger-Related Deaths, 
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was written Dr. Roy Prosterman, professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Washington and an eminent authority on world hunger. 
More than 11,000 copies of this first paper were distributed in the 
United States and selected countries abroad. 

We also make a special effort to educate and inform our donors 
through a monthly series of pamphlets. We have an arrangement 
whereby individuals contribute to the hunffer project on a monthly 
basis through our financial family. When the mailing goes out each 
month to remind individuals that their pledge is due, we also en- 
close a small pamphlet which educates them on the facts of 
hunger. Some or these small pamphlets have included information 
on Public Law 480 Food for reace Program, the Peace Corps, Sar- 
vodaya— the grassroots movement in Sri Lanka that has helped 
transform rural life there — and the Brandt Conunission. 

In 1985, the hunger prbject will publish itelfyst book entitled 
Ending Hunger: An idea whose time has cotn^/This publication 
will be a comprehensive discussion of the migonissues critical to 
humankind in its endeavor to end hunger. Issues\hat will be ex- 

i>lored in depth will include: Pomilation, food, naWonal security, 
breign aid, and the new internakional economic order. Differing 
viewpoints on each issue will be posented. 

The book is geared for grassropa participants who are working 
to end hunger and, we believe«^ill make th^ complex issue of 
hunger and the debate surroundjpig it much more accessible. In ad- 
dition, we believe it will be a very valuable resource for educators, 
policy makers, media representatives, members of private volun- 
tary organizations, and community leaders. And in listening to the 
testimony here today, I believe it will also serve a valuable func- 
tion as a textbook in senior level highschools and at universities 
and colleges. 

The hunger project was created in recognition of, and in partner- 
ship with, the thousands of individuals and organizations working 
toward the alleviation of hunger. Although it was first launched in 
the United States, as Tve already said it's an endeavor that is an 
expression of the personal commitment of millions of individuals 
living in nearly every country in the world. 

To further this obiective, more than 3,000 committed individuals 
in approximately 250 communities around the world take part on a 
weekly basis in the hunger project's grassroots network. Ttie grass- 
roots network of volunteers nave pro-ams that include everj^hing 
from enrollment in ending hunger briefings to enrolling other indi- 
viduals, creating public awareness, and, in addition, working with 
other volunteers to provide individuals an opportunity to play an 
active role in making the end of tbe persistence of hunger a reali- 
ty. 

I m going to drop out some of the examples that will ^ve you 
some idea of what they do, and, instead, conclude by saying that 
each year between 13 and 18*million human beings die as a result 
of hunger and hunger-related diseases on our planet. To end this 
tragedy once and for all will require a breakthrough in our com- 
mitment. 

The creation by Congress of the Select Committee on Hunger 
provides an opportunity to forward the work of ending hunger. The 
interest and commitment of the members of this committee are 
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very clear and these hearings are a very important step in the 
process. 

On behalf of the hunger project, I want to thank you for the op- 
portunity to participate in these hearings* 



Question. To what extent are the members of The Hunger Project involved in po- 
litical issues that effect world hunger? 

Answer. The Hunger Project is a chairtable nonprofit organiss&tion and as much 
does not take a partisan political stance. 

This year The Hunger Project, along with 21 other private voluntary organiza- 
tions, sponsored The World Hunger Information Center at the Democratic and Re* 
publican national conventions under the auspices of ACVAFS/PAID. 

The World Hunger Information Center provided a forum for Democrats and Re* 
publicans to speak out on world hunger and delegates were given information pack* 
ets on the facts about world hunger and the work that is being done to end it. 

In addition, as part of the Hunger Project's educational activities, issues of the 
Hunger Project newspaper, A Shift in the Wind (ASITSW), have focused on issues 
related to the political process. For example, ASITW No. 8 drew attention to the 
findings of the Presidential Commission on World Hunger. Issue No. 11 concentrate 
ed on informing readers about the Cancun Summit. Issue No. 15 focused attention 
on some of the U.N. agencies and the work they are doing to forward the end of 
hunger. 

The Hunger Project has no members as such. However, there are more than 2.4 
million people who have enrolled in The Hunger Project in the United Stat;:s by 
signing a card in which they declare: "The Hunger Project is mine completely. I 
commit myself to making the end of the persistence of hunger and starvation an 
idea whose time has come." Individuals in the U.S. who have committed themselves 
to the end of hunger often take the opportunity to participate in the democratic 
process. Some of these individuals communicate with their- elected representatives 
about the end of hunger; some may support particular bills in Congress; still others 
write letters to the editor and to representatives and administrators on relevant 
issues. 

Question. Do you see this activity increasing? 

Answer. The activities of the Hunger Project, outlined above, which you will note 
are essentially educational in nature, will increase. 



Question How is The Hunger Project funded? 

Answer. The Hunger Project is funded entirely by private contributions. 

Our m^or program to generate funds is called the financial family. Currently 
there are approximately 16,000 donors who contribute between $10 to $1,000 on a 
monthly basis. Seventy-eight percent of the donors contribute $10 month, for a year 
or longer. Many individuals have committed to donate their money until the end of 
hunger. 

We also raise money through our contribution meeting program and through our 
major gifts program. The latter is for donors who wish to contribute $10,000 or more 
a year. 

One of the principles on which The Hunger Project is based is that it is a project 
of individual and personal responsibility. Our aim is to raise funds in a way that 
people everywhere have an opportunity to contribute. In 198:i more than 50,000 
people funded the work of The Hunger Project. 

Question. Have you received or requested any Biden^Pell grants for education pro- 
grams you have developed on world hunger issues? 

Answer. The Hunger Project recognizes that the availability of Biden Pell Grants 
has contributed substantially to the work of development education, however, we 
have neither requested nor received any Biden*Pell grants for our education pro* 
grams. 



Responses to Questions for Beverly Tanqri 
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^-^ Question, Bas^^ Udoi^ The Hunger Projects experience in the area of educating 

' -i^® public on world nun^r'-iswes, what lA your Ijudgment is the best means of in- 
creasing public awareness on world hunger issues? 
Answer. In our experience the best means of increasing public awareness on 
'^xworld hunger issues is to adopt a multifaceted approach aimed at different sectors 
r , of the pubuc. 

* The sectors which we have selected are: * 

(1) The general public; 

(2) The Hunger Project constituency which includes the more than 3 million 
people enrolled globallyi more than 2.4 million in the United States; the 175|000 
people who have partidipated globally in the Ending Hunger BrieHng Program, ap- 
proximately 152.000 in the United States; over 16,000 monthly donors and over 1.000 
active volunteers in the United States; and 

(3) Hunger response organisation, the academic community, the U.N. and develop- 
ment agencies, the media, government and other opinion and policymakers. 

In our effort to increase public awareness we use various media and technologies 
for each sector. These include, but are not limited to: 

General public: Radio and TV public service announcements, billboards, bumper 
stickers, newspaoer advertisements, posters, buttons, bus and car cards. T-shirts, 
calendars, marathons, bike rides and other sporting events, slide shows, films. The 
Ending Hunger Briefing. 

The Hunger Project constituency: A Shift in the Wind, The Ending Hunger drief- 
ing, monthly educational brochures for our donors. World Development Forum, the 
process of enrollment, conferences and telephone calls. 

Key opinion and policymakers: A Shift in the Wind. World Development Forum, 
The Hunger Project Papers, conferences, special briefings. 

While the means of communicating about world hunger is vital to raising public 
awareness, we at The Hunger Project cerate from the principle that the most effec- 
tive and compelling way to raise public awareness is to communicate the message 
that the end of hunger is achievable and that the individual makes a difference. 
When individuals know this, they are able to participate in a way that makes a dif- 
ference. 

QUESTIONS SUBMITTED BY HON. BILL EMERSON 

Question, Can you provide-the committee with a description of the activities of 
your organization? 

Answer In addition to the activities described in my testimony, a description of 
the activities of the Hunger Project is provided in our annual report, I am pleased 
to provide the committee with a copy of our 1982 report and will send a copy of our 
1983 report as soon as it is available. « 

Question, What are your sources of funding? What was your budget in 1983 and 
what is it in 1984? 

Answer The source of funding for The Hunger Project is the contributions of indi- 
viduals. The budget for 1983 was $5.8 million. The budget for 1984 is currently $6.97 
million. 

Question, In addition to the educational activities of your organization described 
in your testimony, have you undertaken any other such activities in the past? If so, 
ploase provide the committee with a description of- them. 

Answer. Yes, we have undertaken educational activities in the past. 

(1) 1979— Education for Action Days: A day-long pres^ntatien to over 4,000 people 
across North America which focused on educating members of 'the communities on 
hunger-related issues. Participants were encouraged to continue their education on 
an on-going basis and to take lections appropriate to them in ending: the persistence 
of hunger. The presentations were led by The Hunger Project volunteers and ad- 
dressed by leaders from other hunger response groups. The activities for the day 
were coordinated with local hunger response groups. 

(2) l979-'Cambodia Crisis: The Hunger Proiect's first public awareness project 
around a single issue was launched in November 1979 in response to the crisis in 
C.'ambodia. 

In this campaign The Hunger Project sponsored public service advertisements in 
newspapers across the country. Nearly $1 million iii contributions was raised from 
these advert Lsements for agencies providing relief aid in Cambodia and Thailand. 

j3) 19K0-S1— Hunger in East Africa: In November 19S0, a fact-finding delegation 
organized by Tht» Hunger Project visited Somalia and Kenya to asse.ss at first-hand 
the hunger and refugee crisis in Ea.st Africa. 
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by lumber project oxc'cutivc dim*toi\ Joan UolmeH, the delegation visited food 
camps and met with representatives of governnientH, voluntary organizations, and 
UN. agencies. 

l*pon their return, The Hunger Project delegates undertook a campaign to bring 
the ^itunti{)n in Kast Africa to the attention of the people of North America by: 

IMiicing public service announcements with more than 000 radio stations: 

Briefing Members of Congress and testifying before a congressional subcommittee; 

Making f)uhlic educational presentations in m^jor U.S. and Canadian cities; 

Communicating about Kast Africa to people enrolled in The Hunger Project; and 

Producing a documentary film entitled Hunger in East Africa. 

The Cancan Summit tlOSl): In lOSl, The Hunger Project undertook to make 
people aware of the summit of world leaders taking place that year at Cancun. 

Tne Hunger Project used the occasion of the Cancun Summit to educate our con* 
stituency on the North-South dialog, the Brandt Commission and the New Interna- 
tional Economic Order. We sent a special pamphlet to our monthly donors. We also 
published a s(H»cial issue of the newspaper A Shift In The Wind, which focused on 
the summit. 

World Food Day: The Hunger Project is a member of the National Committee for 
World Food Day in the United States. In participating in World Food Day activities 
we aim to create awareness of the ability of our planet to feed itself. Our volunteers 
give hundreds ol media interviews and briefings, school presentations an^i partici* 
pntr in community rallies. In addition, there are countless unique observances rang- 
ing frofn all day workshops to special messages on the Good Year blimp. 

In August 10K2, we launched a World Food Day Campaign with a special issue of 
A Shif^ tn The Wind for the campaign. Several thousand volunteers participated in 
World Food Day activities in more than 100 communities in North America and 
around the world. 4 

Sym|)osia Sponsored by The Hunger Project* *^he Hunger Project has twice spon- 
sored and conducted a major international symposium about endine hunger. 

The first symposium was held at the Tarrytown Conference Center, N.Y., 1978. It 
focused on the evidence that hunger can be ended and identified what individual 
participants would do to further that goal. 

The second symposium in Glen (!ove, NY, was titled "Ending Hunger: The Power 
and Potential of the Hunger Community.*' Held in June 1980 the symposium was 
attended by 100 key opinion makers and included addresses by. among others^ 
ijames Grant and Buckminister Fuller. The focus of the symposium was the develop- 
ment of action plans in areas such as public education, famine, international aid, 
and nongovertVmental organizations. 

|Tho prepared statement of Ms. Tangri appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing, see p. 395.] . 

The Chairman. Thank you, Dr. Tangri and Ms. Mermel. And I 
want to thank you> and your organizations, for helping create this 
select committee. Your organizations worked very diligently and 
we appreciate your commitment to alleviating hunger and malnu- 
trition. 

I have a couple of questions, and then we'll conclude our hearing. 

Ms. MermeL what response have you had as a result of your con- 
ferences on women and hunger? 

And to what extent do the participants remain actively involved 
in world hunger issues? 

Ms. Mkkmki.. We've seen different types of results as far as the 
people who have participated in these projects. 

To begin, I'd like to give you an example of a woman who actual- 
ly walked off the street into our conference that we had at UCLA 
in Los Angeles a few months ago. She thought she was attending 
just to hear a particular speaker that she had heard about before, a 
renowned expert on these issues. She thought she would just 
attend from 5) until 10 a.m. Well, she spent the whole day there, 
the whole evening there, and left at about 10 p.m. that evening. 
She felt that she had foutid a home, she had found a familv. She 
really felt that everyone there was so integrated^ intertwined* they 
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knew each other well, and she just latched onto the excitement. 
And that's true, there was a lot of excitement; because it wasn't 
just an event, it was the result of 9 or 10 months of planning, of 
many, many individuals representing many, many organizations 
coming together. It was that type of experience, of a celebration. 

Now, one of the results that we have seen is that a lot of the or- 
ganisations who participate have a tremendous number of constitu- 
ents, not only in the cities where we've worked but statewide and 
across the country. In Denver, CO, for example, we worked very 
closely with the American Association of University Women. They 
brought in their whole statewide chapter system into helping plan 
the Denver project, and members arrived at the final conference 
from throughout the State. We hadn't designed it that way; it 
ended up being a statewide project, however. 

Now, out of that experience and out of several dispersed DEF 
staff and board contacts with national AAUW leaders, many 
women in the AAUW are excited. They are now taking OEF's 
women as food producers project to the State of Iowa. They came 
up with the idea and established the initial contacts for OEF in 
that State, 

That's an example of the networking, the snowballing effect, of 
what is happening. Resulting from their participation in our 
Denver project, the League of Women Voters now wants to develop 
the project throughout the State of Connecticut. 

A Mexican woman who came to our conference in Tucson 2 
months ago also became excited about the concept. She represents 
the center for Border Studies of Northern Mexico and had no prior 
contact with OEF or this project before. Well, she came up with the 
idea of let's do this in El Paso and Cindad Juarez, Mexico and see 
what happens. 

Well, great, we'll do a cross-border model. * * ♦ 3 months later, 
we are actually exploring this new binational concept. 

Women really have networking down pat in this country. I think 
there is no end to this project. I mean, it just keeps snowballing 
over and over again. 

Your other question was about involvement. To give you an ex- 
ample, the women who worked on our planning committees back in 
1980 — in the five cities where our first round of development edu- 
cation programs occurred—are still working on projects involving 
women and world issues. And a case in point of that is the Austin, 
TX, group. As in other cases, they came to us with a new foUowup 
concept. They have come up with a $3,000 grant from a private 
foundation, and now they want to explore the issue of women and 
world hunger. We will be giving them a little technical assistance 
in that area throughout the upcoming year. 

And that demonstration of long-time commitment is also happen- 
ing in some of the other cities where we've worked before, in San 
Diego and Santa Barbara and others. So, we are really excited 
about the prospects of this project, even if Biden-Pell funds end 
next year. Our initial project had been written as a 3-year program 
and we have hopes to expand that. But even if those funds were to 
end, we just think that with the phenomenal networking we've 
been able to establish over the last tVz years, that this program 
will not end. 
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The Chairman. Thank you. 

Dr. Tangri, can you explain, based on the hunger project's expe- 
rience, the mcgor obstacles that you have faced in trying to in- 
crease public awareness on world hunger issues? 

And what solutions are there to these problems? 

Ms. Tangri. In terms of the mcgor obstacles, I think that we 
have not faced a lot of obstacles. I think we have found that having 
a commitment to get the information out there, has actually 
achieved a phenomenal increase and a phenomenal heightening of 
awareness. 

If I were to look at the one thing, I think, that may actually be 
inhibiting the furthering of this kind of awareness, it would be that 
people sometimes get charmed or too attracted by a particular posi- 
tion, and instead of being willing to put aside a particular pat 
answer that they might have or a particular point of view, they 
hang onto that as opposed to being willing to move and become 
more aware of the issue and to adopt solutions. That would be the 
thing that I would like to emphasize as really of prime importance. 

The other thing, I think, that keeps people from engaging with 
hunger in a meaningful and effective way is that they continue to 
look at it and they continue to work upon it as a problem. And 
once again, in the work that we have done, I think pur saying that 
we know that the end of hunger is achievable puts the work that 
we do into an entirely different formula, into an entirely different 
context, and enables people to actually participate with it in a way 
that they feel very gratified and they feel very willing to continue; 
so thatnour volunteers, some of them, have started out with the 
project and are still continuing and are willing to enroll other 
people on an ongoing basis to work with us. 

The Chairman. Very good. 

I have other questions, however, we are running late, so I will 
submit them to you for your response. And the record will remain 
open for that purpose. 

Mr. Emerson. I have further questions. 

The Chairman. I want to thank everyone here, and, in particu- 
lar, the University of California here at Davis, and, of course, our 
colleague who represents this area, Vic Fazio. 

We have heard from many individuals on not only an analysis of 
the problems surrounding hunger but also on some solutions. We 
appreciate everyones cooperation and I want to impress upon the 
people who are present today, that, indeed, the committee will con- 
tinue its efforts in Congress, toward the alleviation of hunger and 
malnutrition. 

I want to thank everyone here for participating today. It^s been 
an enlightening and profitable occassion. Thank you. 
The committee stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 4:33 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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PlUCPARSD STATBMtNT OF HON« ViG PAZIOp A RBranCHTAnVX IN CONOROe FrOM THB 

State of Caufornu 

I would llkt to bsgln by voleottlng my colltigutt to th« * 
Fourth Congrtatlonal Dlatrlet and by thanking today'a wltnaaaaa 
for thalr t)«a and ptaparmtlon* A graat daal of work want Into 
•aklng thla haarlng a raallty* and a dabt of gratltuda la owad to 
you» Hr« Chalrnaiii to tha ataff of tha Salaet GoMlttaa on Hungar-i 
and to tha ataff of tha Xntarnatlottal Frogtaaa Offlrai who hava 
baan aora than halpful and who hava patlantly cottpllad with tha 
tight daadllnaa and axtanalva prapatatlona raqulrad for holding a 
Congraaalonal haarlng* 

Tha U.C* Davla caapua, loeatad In ona of tha aoat abundant 
agricultural araaa In thla eountryi ta an approprlata aattlng for 
a haarlng by tha Salact CoMlttaa on Hangar* Aa a praaalnant 
■•■bar of the dlatlngulahad Onlvaralty of California ayata«» DC * 
Davla haa a raputatlon for acada^le Intagrlty that la approprlata 
to the thasa of thla hearing* - * 

* * Tha probla^a of world hungar ara graat« Nllllona 
of people In tha world today ara auffarlng 
Irreveralblo da^aga to thalr ■Inda and bodlaa from 
chronic ■alnutrltlon» 

* * A growing number of Aaarleana ara deeply concarnad 
with tha problen of world hunger* A aurvay of 

thla natlon'a najor newapapera and periodicals 
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vie Ptslo/9ag« tito 

rtvtAlt htadllnft dtvottd to tht ptobltat of 
huntot at host and abroad* 

* * I thla conearn taflactad la tha cosBunlcatlona 
I racalva froa my conatltuanta i and I as aura ay 
eollaaguaa hava itltnaaaad alallar tr^ada* 

* * Yat In aoaa waya world hungar la an aalgaa* For 
tha aolutlon la not aa alapla aa maraly **Bora 
food"**- Incraaaad production and adaquata food 



* * Aa vitally laportant aa high productivity and 
a««rga .cy raaarvaa ara i thay atlll do not provlda 
the final aolutlon to tha problaaa of hungar* 
Over the paat ten yaara worldwide foud production 
ha« iaprovedi yat wa atlll face iildaapraad 
ealnut ri tion« 

* * Frustrated by our own inability to adequately 
feed the world* we auat turn to ellainating the 
cauaea of hungert naaelyi poverty and ineecure 
food luppliee. Thie is where the contributione 

of our Univeriitiea and Private Voluntary 
OrganisationB are invaluable* 
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Mp* Vic Fatlo/Pagt thr«t 

Th« vtry coapltxltltt that aurround th« cautat of and 
•olutlona to world hungar Mka th« rola of oducatlonal 
Inatltutlooa In allovlatlni vorld hungor ovon aoro laportant« Our 
Unlvortltloa provldo valuablt food. and nutrition rataarch and 
with frlvata Voluntary Organlaatlonf* ara In tha forafront of 
aaalatanea gaarad towarda tha local naada of tha davaloplng 
countrlaa* Turtheraora^ tha aducatlonal ayataa la an Important 
•aana by which tha public can ba aducatad about tha eauaaa of 
world hungar« X look- forward to today'a diacuaaiona* 



Pkkpamd Statimbnt or Hon. BIickky Liland. a RxrftnsNTATivt w CoNQtm Fiom 
THi State or Tbxab and Chaisman* StUKrr OoMMimi on Hunqib 

GOOD MORNING. I AM CONGRESSMAN MICKEY USLANO* CHAIl. OP THE 
HOUSE SELECT COMMITTEE ON HUNGER. HE ARE VERV PLEASED THAT HE 
ARE ABLE TO HOLD OUR FIRST INTERNATIONAL TASK FORCE HEARING HERE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OP CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS, AND I WANT TO PERSONALLY 
THANK THE UNIVERSITY AND MY COLLEAGUE CONGRESSMAN ViC PAMO FOR 
HOSTING THE SELECT COMMITTEE HEARING, IN WHICH WE SEEK TO LEARN 
MORE OF THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN HELPING TO ALLEVIATE 
WORLD HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION* 

THE SELECT COMMITTEE , WHICH BECAME OPERATIONS IN APRIL OF THIS 
YEARr RECOGNIZES THE NUMEROUS DIMENSIONS OF THE HUNGER PROBLEM WHICH 
ADVERSELY AFFECTS HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF INDIVIDUALS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. THE COMMITTEE HAS AND WILL CONTINUE TO ADDRESS SUCH ISSUES 
AS: FOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS IN THE UNITED STATES; U.S. DEVELOPMENT 
AND ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS AND THE EX«:CUTIVE BRANCH STRUCTURE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR ADMINISTERING THE PROGRAM; WORLD FOOD SECURITY; TRADE 
RELATIONS BETWEEN THE U.S. AND LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES; FOOD 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION; CORPORATE AND AGRIBUSINESS EFFORTS TO 
FURTHER INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT; AND, POLICIES OF MULTILATERAL 
DEVELOPMENT BANKS AND INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTIONS. 

TODAY, I BELIEVE WE WILL BE FOCUSING ON A CENTRAL ISSUE OF 
GREAT INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE TO THE SELECT COMMITTEE - THAT OF 
INCREASING PUBLIC AWARENESS OP WORLD HUNGER, AND OP THE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN PROGRAMS THAT ASSIST IN ALLEVIATING 
HUNGER AMD MALNUTRITION. 
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THE C0MJ4IVTEE IS PARTICUtARLY INTERE8TBD IN HEARING FROM OUR 
WITNESSES RECOMMENDATIONS THAT WOULD BETTER ASSIST CONGRESS IN 
STRUCTURING POLICY THAT WOULD DIRECTLY AFFECT THE POOREST OF THE 
POOR. IN THE PROCESS, THE COMMITTEE HAS COMMISSIONED AN ASSESSMENT 
OF FOOD PROBLEMS AUD TECHNOLOGICAL OPPORTUNITIES IN SUB^SAHARAN AFRICA 
B THE CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE OF TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT. IT IS OUR 
BELIEF, THAT NEW OR IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL TECHNOLOGIES, IF TRANSFERRED 
SUCCESSFULLY, CAN HAVE A SUBSTANTIAL EFFECT ON FOOD PRODUCTION AND 
DISTRIBUTION 10 TO IS YEARS FROM THE TIME OF INTRODUCTION. CHANGES ' 
IN AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND FOOD DISTRIBUTION INSTITUTIONS CAN 
TAKE EVEN^ONGER TO BE EFFECTIVE. THUS, TECHNOLOGIES AND INSTITUTIONAL 
CHANGES INTRODUCED TODAY NEEp. TO BE APPROPRIATE FOR AFRICA 10 TO 20 
YEARS PROM NOW. AT THE SAME TiMEr THESE CHANGES MUST BE USEFUL AND 
ACCEPTABLE NOW, OR ADOPTION WILL NOT PROCEED BY THE HOST COUNTRY. 
WE BELIEVE APPROPRIATE FOCUS SHOULD BE PLACED ON TECHNOLOGIES WHICH 
THE POOREST 50 PERCENT OF THE FARMERS CAN AFFORD. SPECIFICALLY, 
CONSIDERATIONS MUST CONCENTRATE ON POOR PRODUCERS AS WELL AS POOR 
CONSUMERS . 

FOR THESE AND OTHER REASONS, THE COMMITTEE IS VERY INTERESTED 
IN HEARING PROM OUR DISTINGUISHED PANELISTS* RECOMMENDATIONS WHICH 
HAVE STEMMED PROM THEIR EXPERIENCE IN THEIR PARTICULAR AREAS OF 
EXPERTISE. 

I WOULD LIKE NOW TO INTRODUCE CONGRESSMAN TONY HALL, WHO AS 
CHAIR OF THE TASK FORCE ON HUNGER IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, WILL 
CHAIR OUR HEARING TODAY. 




"38-561 0-84-8 
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P«WAWtO SrATBMCNT OF HOM. BUX EMIMON, A tUntniNTATIVt IN C^MOIWH FkOM 

TUB State or Mmouu 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 1 am pleased to be here in Davis, 
California for this field hearing. The objectives and work of 

THIS university IN THE INTERNATIONAL FIELD ARE WELL KNOWli IN THE 

Congress. . ' , 

A FORMER colleague OF MINE WHO SERVED WITH DISTINCTION ON THE 

HOUSE Agriculture Committee is now a member of the Board for 
International Food and Agricultural Development (BIFAD). In 
fact, Paul Findley of Illinois was co-author with the late 
Senator Hubert Humphrey of the Title Xll legislation which 
fostered this remarkable system of harnessing the vast 
educational, extension, kHD research resources of our land-grant 
universities to help develop agriculture in Third World 
countries. . 

The purpose of this hearing is to examine efforts on the part of 
several entities to combat world hunger. I think it is particu- 
larly significant that this hearing is being held on the anniver- 
sary - THE 30th - OF Public Law HBO, the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 

The purposes of Public Law ii80 are: 
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0 TO PROVIDE HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE! 
0 TO SUPPORT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT WITHIN RECIPIENT .. 
COUNTRIES! 

0 TO EXPAND INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND DEVELOP MARKETS FOR 

' U.S. AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES! ANDi 
0 TO PROMOTE THE FOREl^iN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The first objective - feeding the hungry - is the primary focus 

OF THE hearing BEING HELD TODAY. 

Public Law 1(80 or the Food for PEAtE Program has enriched the 

DIETS — and the lives OF 1.8 BILLION MEN* WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN 

countries all over the world. 

Under this program, the United States continues to contribute 

MORE FOOD assistance ANNUALLY TO OTHER COUNTRIES THAN ALL OTHER 
NATIONS COMBINED. THIS IS POSSIBLE BECAUSE OUR FARMERS HAVE 
ESTABLISHED AN IMPOSING RECORD OF GROWTH AND ABUNDANCE AND OUR 
CITIZENS HAVE AN EQUALLY IMPRESSIVE RECORD OF CARE AND GIVING. 

We are FORTUNATE INDEED TO HAVE THE RESOURCES TO ALLOW US TO 

donate food to combat malnutrition and to ease emergency situa- 
tions such as famine. 

Food grains and feed grains represented nearly half of the total 
of $33 billion - the value of public law 180 shipments. wheat 
shipments were $11.8 billion and feed grains $3.1 billion. other 
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MAJOR EXPORTS WERE COTTON ($2.6 BlUION). SOYBEAN OIL ($2.1 
BILLION) AND NONFAT DRY MILK (APPROXIMATELY BILLION). THIS 

MEANS THAT UNDER PUBLIC LAW 1|80 MORE THAN $3 MILLION A DAY HAS 
GONE TO OVER 100 COUNTRIES, 

I HOPE OUR WITNESSES TODAY WILL FOCUS ON WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOM- "h 
PLISHED THROUGH VARIOUS GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE AID PROGRAMS AND 
THEN ON WHAT THEY SEE AS THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN 
COUNTERING HUNGER IN (5W WORLD. 

I WOULD LIKE TO MENTION ONE OTHER AREA OF TODAY'S HEARING FOR 
WHICH I HAVE A DEEP INTEREST - THAT IS NUTRITION EDUCATION. We 

will be hearing from witnesses as to their involvement in nutri- 
tion education in developing countries and also education in 
schools in the united states concerning world hunger. i hope 
these witnesses will also comment on what i feel is sorely 
lacking in our country - nutrition education and consumer aware- 
ness, especially of low income people for whom it is especially 
important that they stretch their food dollar and provide them- 
selves and their families with nutritious meals. 

Overall, the entire concept of nutrition education, as a part of 

THE education AND TRAINING OF HEALTH AND OTHER PROFESSIONALS. IS 

extremely important, more and more. there is agreement among 
many that nutrition is an integral part of maintaining the well 
being of the population. 

It makes sense that the more we, ourselves, know how to stay in 

GOOD health and TO SHARE THAT KNOWLEDGE WITH OTHERS, THE BETTER 
OFF WE ARE. GOOD NUTRITION IS PART OF THAT PICTURE. 

I AM LOOKING FORWARD TO TODAY'S HEARING. ThANK YOU MR. CHAIRMAN. 
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Pmpabko Statbmxnt of Hon. Masok Rouuma, a RiPMSiNTAnvc in Conoiuss 

From the State or New Jiuky 

THIS COHniTTF.. IS flEETINB TODAY TO^ HEAR TESTIMONY ON ISSUES 
CRUCIAL TO THE ALLEVIATION OF HORI.D HUNGER. AS THE RANKING MINORITY 
MEMBER OF THIS COMMITTEE 1 REGRET THAT I. AH UNABLE TO BE PRESENT. I 
WILl REVIEW THESE PROCEEDINGS WITH GREAT INTEREST. 

WF /.Rt HERE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS, ONE OF THE 
FOREMOGT AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION IN OUR COUNTRY, 
TO DISCUSS THE ROI E OF THIS UNIVERSITY AND OTHERS- IN INTERNATIONAL • 
FOOil AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT. OUR PURPOSE IN COMING HERE IS TO 
FOCUS ON HOW IHfc WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY IS HELPING 10 DEAL WITH THE 
PROBLEMS OF HUNGER WORLDWIDE. I AM SURF THAT I SPEAK FOR ALL MEMBERS 
IN EXPRISSfNn OUR INTEREST IN WHAT THE ASSEMBLED WITNESSES FROM. THE 
UNIVLRSIIY CnMHHNITY HAVE TO TELL US ABOUT THE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
THEIR RESEARCH AND HUNGER IN THE WORLD- 

niLF. XII 01- IHR FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT DIRECTS THE U.S. 
GOVFKNMENT 10 MAkf MORE EXTENSIVE USE OF THE U.S. LAND GRANT AND OTHER 
ailALfFim COLLtGFS AND UNIVERSITIES TO CARRY OUT FOREIGN ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS. TtlE IIITIRRST OF DEVELOPING COUNTRIES IN TITLE XII PROJECTS, 
AS RFFLECIED IN USAID MISSION REQUESTS, HAS GROWN CONTINUOUSLY. IN 
BOTH 198'l AND ^85 IT IS EXPECTED THAI TITLE XII PROGRAMS WILL ACCOUM 
FOR APPROXIMATELY $400 MILLION OF INSTITUTION-BUILDING ACTIVITIES IN 
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CONTINUOtlSLY. IN BOTH 1984 AND 1985 IT IS EXPKCTI-O THAT TITLE XII 
PROGRAMS WILL ACCOUNT FOR APPROXIMATELY »H0O MILLION OF 
INSTITIJTION-BUILDTNG ACTIVITIES IN AGRICULTURE, RURAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
NUTRITION. THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS IS ONE OF THE 
LARGEST RECIPIENTS OF TITLE XII ASSISTANCE. WE LOOK FORWARD TO 
HEARING MORE ABOUT THE PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF THIS WORK IN FEEDING 
THE WORLD'S HUNGRY. 

OF PARTICULAR CONCERN TO ME IS, WHAT I CALL THE "PARADOX OF 
HUNGER." SINCE WE PRODUCE MORE THAN WE NEED AND SPEND MORE ON FOOD 
AID, WHY DO WE STILL HAVE OVERABUNDANCE AND HUNGER? I HOPE TODAY THAT 
SOME OF OUR WITNESSES WILL BE ABLE TO SHED SOME LIGHT ON POSSIBLE 
SOLUTIONS TO THIS PROBLEM. 

THE U.S. AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT (AID), WITH THE 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (USDA) , IS 
WORKING TO HELP COUNTRIES INCREASE FOOD PRODUCTION TO THEIR 
COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGE. WE ARE ASSISTING THESE COUNTRIES IN THEIR 
EFFORTS TO RFCOME "SELF-RELIANT" - THAT IS TO SAY, PRODUCE THOSE FOODS 
THEY ARE ABLE TO GROW TO HELP FEED THEIR POPULATIONS AN5 ALSO TO 
STIMULATE EXPORTS TO EARN FOREIGN EXCHANGE TO PAY FOR* THE IMPORTS OF 
FOOD THEY ARE NOT ABLE TO PROFITABLY PRODUCE THEMSELVES. 

WE HAVE LEARNED A NUMBER OF LESSONS ABOUT HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION 
OVER THE PAST YEARS. WE KNOW THAT HUNGER IS NOT JUST AN EMPTY 
STOMACH. HUNGER IS AN ECONOMIC ISSUE, AND IS A DIRECT RESULT OF 
POVERTY. HUNGER RESULTS FROM THE LACK OF A PROPER DIET — 
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MALNUTRITION; THE INABILITY TO GROW ENOUGH FOOD TO FEED THE FAMILY.— 
PRODUCTION; THE LACK OF INCOME TO BUY FOOD ~ ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY; 
THE INABILITY TO GET FOOD TO THOSE WHO NEED IT — DISTRIBUTION; AND 
FROM FOOD SPOILAGE FOR LACK OF PROPER STORAGE — RESERVES* WE MUST 
ADDRESS ALL THRSE PROBLEMS IN A COORDINATED AND CONCERTED MANNER IF WE 

« 

ARE TO ERADICATE! WORLD HUNGER. 

IN SOLVING THESE PROBLEMS, THE ROLE OF THE PRIVATE SECTOR IS A 
MAJOR ONE. THE DIFFICULT ECONOHK CONDITIONS IN THE WORLD HAVE TODAY 
CAUSED MANY DEVELOPING COUNTRIES TO RE-EXAMINE THEIR RESPECTIVE 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PHILOSOPHIES AND PRI6RITIES AND TO TAKE SOME 
CORRECTIVE ACTIONS. I UNDERSTAND, FOR EXAMPLE, THAT SEVERAL AFRICAN 
AND LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES HAVE INCREASED EFFORTS TO TRANSFORM 
CERTAIN STATE*OWNED ENTERPRISES INTO PRIVATE SECTOR ENTERPRISES. 
USAID HAS TOLD US THAT SEVERAL COUNTRIES INCLUDING KENYA> LIBERIA^ 
INDONESIA AND PAKISTAN HAVE .BEGUN TO EXAMINE THElR RESPECTIVE 
INVESTMENT AND OVERALL BUSINESS ENVIRONMENTS TO DETERMINE WHAT POLICY, 
LEGAL AND REGULATORY CHANGES ARE REQUIRED TO ENHANCE THE DEVELOPMENT 
AND GROWTH OF BUSINESS ACTIVITIES. SOME THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES PLAN TO 
DEVELOP PROGRAMS WHICH WILL INCREASE ACCESS OF THE U.S. PRIVATE SECTOR 
TO NEW MARKETS AND ENHANCE TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER AND DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES. I JOIN MY COLLEAGUES IN LOOKING FORWARD WITH GREAT 
INTEREST TO WHAT OUR WITNESSES TODAY HAVE TO TELL US ABOUT U.S. 
PRIVATE SECTOR INVOLVEMENT AND WHAT THIS COMMITTEE CAN DO TO ENHANCE 
THEIR ROLE IN FOOD AND AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE THIRD WORLD. 
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TH I COMMITTED HAS A SPECIAL INTEREST IN NUTRITION AND HEALTH, 
RECENT ESTIMATES INDICATE THAT 500 MILLION OR MORE PERSONS THROUGHOUT 
TtIR WORLD ARE CHRONICALLY UNDERNOURISHED, THE VAST* MAJORITY OF THESE 
ARE IN LOW INCOME COUNTRIES WHERE POVERTY AND UNDERDEVELOPMENT ARE 
RESPONSIBLh: FOR INADEQUATE FOOD INTAKE, A POOR HEALTH ENVIRONMENT, AnD 
LACK OF KNOWLEIXJE ABOUT GOOD NUTRITIONAL PRACTICES. THE ROLE OF THIS 
NATION'S* UNIVERSITIES COOPERATING WITH THE U.S. GOVERNMENT IN HUMAN 
NUTRITION IS COMPREHENSIVE AND UNIQUE. THE NEED PERSISTS FOR 
ADDITIONAL UNDERSTANDING ABOUT NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS, THE NUTRIEW 
COMPOSITION AND BIOAVAILABILITY OF FOODS AND DIETS, THE ADEQUACY AND 
SAFETY OF FOOD SUPPLIES, FOOD ASSISTANCE, THE NATURE OF DIETS AND* 
EFFECTIVE MEANS OF. IMPROVING DIETS OF THE POPULATION, THE EVIDENCE OF 
RELATIONSHIPS OF OUR DIETARY HABITS AND NUTRITIONAL STATUS TO THE 
PREVENTION OF CERTAIN NUTRITION-RELATED CHRONld DISEASES MAKE IT 
IMPERATIVE THAT WE STRENGTHEN OUR COMMITTMENT TO HUMAN NUTRITION BOTH 
HERE IN THE Ui^ITED STATES AS WELL AS IN OUR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE, 

WE MUST DO MORE TO MAKE THE AMERICAN PUBLIC AWARE OF THE 
DIMENSIONS OF FOREIGN AID. UNDER THE HIDEN-PELL AMENDMENT, PASSEOBY 
THE CONGRESS IN 198 Ir AFTER THE PUBLICATld^J OF THE REPORT OF THE 
PRESIDENTPtC^COMMISSION ON WORLD HUN'.ER, WE SEEK TO FACILITATE ' 
WIDESPREAD PUBLIC DISCUSSION, ANALYSIS, AND REVIEW OF THE MAJOR ISSUES 
REGARDING WORLD HUNGER. USAID HAS RBQJJESTED AN INCREASE TO $2.4 
MILLION FOR 1985 FROM $1.8 IN 1984 AND $1. MILLION IN 1983 FOR THIS 
PROGRAM. FROM MY POSITION ON THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, I 
HAVE A PARTICULAR INTEREST IN ENHANCING EDUCATION AND I COMMEND THE 
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GPrORTS OP BXPEN*P6Lt RECIPIENT 0RQANIIATI0N8> BONE OP WHOM ARE 
APPEARING BEFORE US TODAYt IN THEIR WORK IN PUBLIC EDUCATION ON WORLD 
HUNGER* 

THE TESTIMONY GIVEN TODAY WILL ASSIST U8 IN OUR WORK ON THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON HUNGER. NEEDLESS TO SAY^ OUR COMMITTEE PACES A 
TREMENDOUS CHALLENGE* THESE PROBLEMS HAVE DEPIED SOLUTION PGR TOO 
LONG AND BROUGHT TRAGEDY AND SUPPEHING TO THE LIVES OP TQp MANY. THAT 
18 WHY WE MUST CONTINUE TO SEARCH POR WHAT WE IN THE UNITED STATES CAN 
DO TO ASSIST IN THE ALLEVIATION OP WORLD HUNGER* 
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Prkparkd Statement of Hon. Tony P. Hall, a Representative in Congress From 
THE State of Ohio and Chairman. International Task ForS oS HuSer 

OOOn MORNING AND WKI.COMII TO THK SHLRCT COMMITTE ON HUNGER'S 
MI-ARING IN WHICH Wl! WILL ADDRKSS THli ISSUHS RRGARDINO THE ROI.E 
I-nUCATIONAL INSIITUTIONS PLAY IN INCRHASING PUBLIC AWARENESS OF 
WORLD HUNDIiR ISSUHS, Wi: WILL ALSO DISCUSS THH SPECIFIC 
CONTRIBUTIONS THAT UNIVERSITIES CAN MAKE IN HELPING TO ALLEVIATE 
HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION IN LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. 

I AM CONGRr.SSMAN TONY HALL, CHAIR OF THE COMMITTEE'S TASK FORCn 
ON HUNGER IN DEVIiLOPlNG COUNTRIES. I WANT TO BRIEFLY THANK THE 
GOOD PEOPLE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT DAVIS FM ALLOWING 
H.I TO HOLD OUR IMR.ST HflAUING OF THIS TASK FORCE, AND. TO CONGRES.SMAN 
VIC FAZIO FOR Bi:iNG .SUCH A GRACIOUS HOST AND VALUABLE MEMBER OF 
THE SELECT COMMITTI-E ON HUNGER. 

TODAY Wl- WILL HE HEARING FROM THREE DI.STI NGUI SHED PANELS OF 
EXPERTS WHO WILL HRIEF THE COMMITTEE ON THEIR INVOLVEMENT IN 
.ACTIVITIES THAT AS.SI.ST IN ALLEVIATING WORLD HUNGER. THE COMMITTEE 
IS PARTICULARLY INTEKE.STED IN HEARING OF THEIR RECOMMENDTIONS ON HOW 
TO MAXIMIZE THE EFFECTIVENESS OF U.S. ACTIVITIES THAT ALLEVIATE 
HUNGER AND .MALNUTRITION. I SHOULD EMPHASIZE THAT WE WANT TO 
FOCUS ON CONCRITE HliNEFITS TO HUNGRY IMiOPLE, RATHl.R THAN BENEFITS 
l-O THE BETTER-OIE POPULATIONS IN THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES. 

OMR FIRST PANEL WILL DISCU.SS PRO.IECTS CONCERNING AGRICULTURE 
A.VD rEl.MNOl.DGV. Till- SECUNIi PANI L WILL DISCU.SS ni AI.TII. NUTRITION 
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ANh porui.AnoN AcriviTiiis, and riiii third panhi. wjm. ini-orm thu 

COMMirri-.H l)N THI; CDNTRIBUTION.S UnUCATK^NA!. INSTITUTIONS CAN MAKH 
THROIJC.H BOTH PHOliUAMS IN DliVliLOPlNli COUNTRIKS. AND. IN AniVITlKS 
THAT SP.l-K TO INi:RI!ASIi Till; AWARIiNIiSS 0!- TIH; AMIiUICAN PUULIC ON WDRU) 
nilNGlIR ISSIJP.S, 

I\ 19S0, THI; PRliSlDl-NTIAL COMMISSION ON WORIO HUNGI;R 

ui-i:oMMiiNni:n a numhuu or sti:ps thi uniti-.o statms can taki: RiiCAROiNG 

Wimi.n HllNi;i:R. as a RI-SUI.T 01- A POM. THP COMMISSION SPONSORIil), IT 
IVAS I.liARNKO THAT MANY AMIiUICANS WURI: NOT YP.T AWARI: OF THU liXTKNT 
OR SI VhRITV Oh nil: lllJNCI-R PROHLP.M IN HITIIHU PHVliLOPING COUNTRIHS 
OR Tin; IJNITi:0 SIATKS. Vl-T. IT WAS l.HARNliO THAT THli AMRRICAN PUBLIC 
IS SYMPATIHTU: TO 1111: SUI-T-liU INC. 01- THi: HUNGRY AND POOR, THOUCH 
lINCIiRTAIN ABOUT THK MHASURIiS NliUDI-I) TO HI. IM INATl; THP. PROBLF.M, IT 
WAS PKOPOSlil) AT THAT TIM!;, THAT DNlli: AMKUICANS BI-.TTHR UNniiRSTOOO THH 
CAIISi:s ANO liPPf:CTS OP WORU) HUNCP.R, THi: U,S, CAN TAKH TKI: LKAD AND 
WORK TOWARDS A I INAI. Al.I.I-VIATION OP TllII PROBI.P.M. 

I hUI.IPVl IHIS IS AN IMPORTANT 1- 1 RST STl:P IN GATHIiRINt; GRI:ATP.R 
SUPPORT OP ACTIVllIKS THAT INC.RP.ASl! PUBLIC AWAUPNPSS OP HIINGPR 
ISSUI S. I LO{)K lORWARD TO HIiliARINC HOW Wli CAN INCRHASINC. 

iNsrnuri(iNAi.i:i. kori.d huncpu pducamon. 

iUI COMMITIII will ALSO IIHAU PROM WITNP.SSPS RI:{;ARDING THH 
1 HNDAMINTAI. QUI SI K^NS OP WHAT UN I Vi:RS I 1 I P.S CAN CONTRIBUTH TO TlIi: 
Ctni. OV Al.I.KVIAriN'C WORLD HUNCLR, PVUTICHLAKLY THROUGH TITI.P. XII - 
nil lAMlM. PlUVl.MION ANi^ I'RLIIDOM I'ROM UHNCUiR PROVISION OP THP. 
limi liA ASSlSl.WCl \Ci OP Plol WHICH l'(H-USi:.S ON PARTS OP THP 
iMiUin UHI.RL Mt)Ul MIAN MALI A BILIION IM OPl.I ARP HUNGRY AND MAL 
N.MUnSIUD. PKO.IM IS AND PROC.RAMS SUCH AS ||U ON'i-S W! ..ILL HP 
iii\KIN«. Alf>in n)D\Y, ARI. Ci^Nl! I N I UA I I D Will RI LOW AllU I lUL lURAl. 
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PK(Mnii:TivnY ^\\^ uurai. poviiurv aui r\ni-Mu:: kiijri: basic injka- 

STRm-IUUh. MAKl.S Till; DlVliLOPMliNT 01- IMUICAT I ON . RliSI.ARCll AN!) KXI'KN.SIOV 
SYSTIiMS SCr.M i:i.lI.S!Vi:. as ! SAID OUR MA.rOR CONfKUN wii.i. nr.: \rj: 

i:aNCRMTP Ri-NiiriTs hi in(; pRovim-n to iiun{;ry Phopiji? 

IMI: COMMirrri: Wn.I. hSPJ-CIAl.LY Hli INTHRhSTlin I.N m:ARIN(^ KOW FN 
ACrUALIFY TITIJ: XII PRO.JKCTS ARH KAIRINC^ PARTICULARLY SINCf IT IS 
L'XPHOTLI) THAT IN IU)TM I-Y 1984 AND FY 1085 ACCORniNG TO A.I.D., 
TITLL XI! PROCRAMS WILL ACCOUNT FOR APPROX IMATHLY MOO MILLION Ol-' 
INSTITUTION-RlIILIUNi; ACTIVITIIiS IN ACR I CULTURH , RURAL DliVliLOPMLNT 
AND NUTRITION. AS CO.MPARIiD TO $350.9 MILLION POR PY 1983. 

AGAIN. I APPRHCIATH THH TIML AND I-FHORT THAT HAS GONE INTO 
PRHPARING THI- SliLLCT COMNUTTHI; ON HUNGER'S HEARING TODAY, AND I 
KOULD LIKP TO THANK OUR WITNESSES IN ADVANCE FOR THEIR COOPERATION 
IN SHARING INI'ORMATION WITH THE COMMITTEE. 
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Prepared Statement of David W. Robinson, Associate Dean, International 
Program, Office of International Programs, University of Caufornia at Davis 

Every diiy« millions of people suffer from hunger, and recent studies 
Indicate that deaths from malnutrition are between 15*18 million each year. 
The problem Is not a new one, but the scale of the problem Is new, It Is 
likely to worsen and the prospect of Implementing solutions Is decreasing. Of 
all the debilities that afflict mankind, hunger Is one of the most 
agonizing. It strikes the most vulnerable first, small children, old people 
and women of child bearing age. The affluent demonstrate a lack of moral 
commitment and self sacrifice leading to complacent Indifference. 
Governments, often posing as generous donors to the nee(ty, pursue policies 
which guarantee the perpetuation of hunqer. It Is almost certain that within 
the next two decades, hunger will became a potent destabilizing force In the 
world. 

The Human Factor 

A biological phenomenon, unprecedented In the history of mankind, is 
currently unfolding* It Is the Increase In the human population of the 
globe. The doomsday predictions of Halthus became unfashionable long ago as 
planners and demographers became mesmerized by quantum leaps In agricultural 
production resulting from the so*ca11ed green revolution. Mankind, It was 
said, has always suffered the vagaries of drought, famine and pestilence and 
survived to produce ever more food to cope with Increased demand. Such 
optimism, however, overlooks the power of exponential growth which applies to 
population dynamics but not to food production capacity. The green revolution 
has not stalled but It has plateaued and Its potential Is finite. 

The battle to control population growth Is not being won. It Is the 
developed countries that have achieved zero population growth and now 
experience the problons of progressively aging societies. In the Third World 
of less developed, economically deprived countries, population growth rages 
out of control at levels between 2 to 4t per annum with up to 601 of the 
population below the age of 15. The consequences of human population growth 
are: 
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• That the earth's population has doubled in the past SO years; it win 
double again in the next 25 years, and double again after that in 15 
years if current rates of increase art not curbed. 

• Of this vast huMn population, an ever increasing nwbar will Join the 
ranks of the undernourished. Malnourished, critically starving or 
totally dependent unless population growth is voluntarily curtailed. 
If food supplies are allowed to control population growth, the sim of 
human misery will be incalculable*. 

• The natural and renewable resources of the tarth cannot sustain the 
anticipated humn population pressure. Uitersheds will be damaged, 
forests will disappear, soil will erode, range will be overutilized, 
and unique plant and animal species will vanish, in some parts of the 
world these processes have already reached an Advanced stage. 

e The strain upon resources and wrvices such as schools, roads, 
hospitals and other infrastructure are already $o great, that the 
numbers of illiterate people in the Third World are actual V 
increasing. It is well known that literaciy rates are closely 
correlated with the social acceptance and ability to implement 
population control. 

• It is likely that the gulf between the rich and poor within nations, 
and the gulf between the developed and less developed nations 
themselves, will widen rather than decrease, and the resulting 
tensions will lead to conflicts and recriartnation. 

An appreciation of the hwian factor Is a necessary backdrop because the impact 
of practically every agricultural breakthrough made in the past 40 years has 
been swept away by the progression of population growth. Standards of living 
are not rising in the developed countries, and in the less developed 
countries, standards are falling disastrously as the future is mortgaged to 
the international banks. Moreover, the current trend toward fundamentalism in 
Muslim, Protestant and Caltholic thought has thrown up enormous social 
barriers against population control to the sxtent that policies of secular 
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govtrmMntf actiMlly wort agalntt birth control* tht tipt thtse trends 
reverse the«t1ves, there m$y be too nry people for the envlromwnt to 
support* 

The Food Factor 

Predictions In the aid 1970s that In spite of rising populations, food 
supply could keep pace with deMnd have largely proved to be correct for the 
past decade* This Is because application of knom technology elevated 
fanwrs* yields In developing countries /so«tt1«es six to eight fold. 
However » It Is often forgotten that wch of the ground between poor yields and 
potential yields has alrea^ been covered; the %mm pace of Increase In 
agricultural production cannot be sustained In the future* Meanwhile the 
powerful force of barely Modified exponential growth In the population of 
developing countries creates the Innlnent potential for people to outstrip 
their food supply. 

With respect to food, especially global perspectives on food supply and 
demand, the United SUtes holds a very special place for the following 
reasons. 

e The quiet agricultural revolution that has taken place on the North 
American continent In the last ISO years Is unprecedented In the 
history of mankind. This abundantly endowed continent has been 
transformed by the Industry and Innovation of Its farmers from a 
relatively Insignificant food producer to the only food surplus region 
of quantitative significance In the world. 

• The people of the United States now enjoy the lowest priced food 
relative to Income of ar>y nation In the world and also enjoy the 
widest variety and most sanitary standards In the food supply. 

9 

e The United States has been the most generous supplier of food 

surpluses for nee<ty nations In the history of the world and not only 
In disaster relief, but through sustained long-term commitment. As 
the broker of world food surpluses, the US controls the dest1r\y of 
smaller agricultural producers. 
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• OuUt apart from 1t$ food ^urp1utt$» the US undcrwrUts the major 
agencies that promote food production overseas* It 1$ the largest 
single donor to the Uorld Bank, FAO, CGIAR, OECO and the United 
Nations organizations* 

• Food 1$ a weapon, and as such, 1$ more po^rful than all the nuclear 
arsenals that threaten mnklnd* A nuclear holocaust Is a threat we 
hope to postpone, but every person In every family, every diiy, must 
eat* Famine, undernourishment or malnutrition Is a threat that two 
billion people cannot postpone*-th^ face the reality each and every 
diy* 

§ Because of the political potewy of food as a weapon, It Is convenient 
for the USA to supply first Its perceived foes and then Us closest 
allies In order to guarantee their dependency* And yet, those nations 
that cannot help, nor particularly threaten the USA, are often the 
ones with the greatest food needs» comprising "Third World" countries 
between latitudes 3S^ North and South* 

It 1$ Important to understand that the nutritional requirements of people and 
the economic (or political) demand for food are vastly different things* The 
most nee^y are often the least able to buy and the most favoured are 
frequently those most feared* 

The Agricultural Factor 

Food pro(|jct1on Is primarily the output of agriculturalists, although not 
all agricultural products are food commodities, nor Is all food produced from 
agriculture* It Is a fact that of the total surface of this tiny spaceship 
earth, two thirds Is covered by water, and that of the land surface, 
approximately one fifth Is too cold, one fifth Is too dry, one fifth Is too 
high, one fifth Is too hot* Only one fifth Is Ideal for food production. 
Actually, about ten percent of the earth's surface Is cultlvatable* 

The developmen^of new agricultural land Is fast approaching a saturation 
point, and soon losses of alreaely used land to erosion, desertification, 
saltation, Mterlogging, urban sprawl, or e)4iaust1on will bring the net 
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Incrtise of igrlculturil land to ztro. Wh11t developing nations desperately 
try to open new landSt the developed countries are pKyIng fanners to take land 
out of production* 

Improved output of existing laid nay be anticipated because of new 
technology^ Inproved weter manageiaent and development of salt tolerant p1ants» 
but the cost/benefit of Increased output iiay prevent application* 

It Is critical at this moment In time to evaluate the agricultural 
systems of the world and study thou In a whollstic fashion rather than 
piecemeal so that a comprehensive food strategy can be developed and 
Implemented* The only lasting soutlon to world hunger Is for nations to 
develop food security strategies based upon self help* This imans dealing 
with both sides of the equation, not only how much food then.> Is for each 
hungry person, but how many hungry mouths there are to feed* Currently, 
development assistance policies are bedeviled by some glaring 
Inconsistencies* Some examples are: 

e In the Intensive areas of small farm agriculture, particularly those 
that are In Africa and Asia* women are responsible for the major part 
of food production* However, the direction of extension and 
technology transfer efforts almost completely Ignores the role of 
women. 

e More than half of the agricultural areas of the world, particularly 
those that are In Africa or Latin America, are In the control of 
pastoral Ists* However, the problems of pastoral 1$m as i way of life 
have been generally Ignored, resulting In disasters of Sahellan 
proportions* 

e Protection of the agricultural base Is largely overlooked In national 
policies which focus on more Intensive exploitation of fragile 
envlrorments Incapable of sustaining Increased levels of hunan use. 
The great watersheds are deteriorating Irreversibly and the vast 
agricultural regions they serve are faced with collapse. Parts of the 
great Indus River Basin, the Nile Delta and the Central Valley of 
California are reaching stages of advanced deci^y* 
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• Developntnt i$$1$tiiKt ill too frtquently focust^ on technology 
transfer or production problens In igrlculturei «(hlch iHy not be the 
first Halting factors. Econoalc policy issues relating to Marketing^ 
subsidies, Incentives, price controls, Inport and export quotas are 
laost frequently the first Uniting factors but are rarely examined or 
Influenced because of thciy are politically sensitive. 

e Food distribution is highly Incqultous^even In a world of p1ent;y. 
However, discussions of food distribution are issues alnost beyond the 
political palel While Western Europe continues to uneconomical 1y 
produce laountalni of surplus fruit and dairy products, ano while the 
North Afwrlcan potential for surplus food production Is so great that 
farmers are erjier being paid to reeiove land from production or slide 
Into bankruptcy because of low prices, countries In the Third World 
face famine from deteriorating land. 

There Is a role for the University as an academic Institution and the 
training ground for future leaders to become Involved In studying the Issues. 

The Role of University 

The University Is an Institution of higher learning and teaching. Its 
purpose is to seek the truth and to search for new knowledge. Its mandate Is 
to make truth and knowledge available through teaching and extension to all* 

As a major University with the largest Agriculture and Veterinary Schools 
In the nation and comprehensive capabilities through the schools of Law, 
Medicine, Engineering, Letters and Sciences, Business Administration and a 
Graduate Division, the Davis campus has been directly and deeply trivolved In 
the Issues of hunger. A major contribution of the University throughout Its 
history has been the Individual commitment of mar^ of Its faculty to overseas 
programs as teachers, researchers or consultants, and particularly through 
their connections with scholars and the publication of their wort In scholarly 
Journals. 

The University has also made Important Institutional commitments to 
Issues of hunger. In 1974, a task fbrce established on the canpus pU>11shev^ a 
book entitled, "The Hungry World * A Challenge to Agriculture." Among other 
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things, this study projtcttd tht food status of tht world and Its population 
for tht ytars 1985 and 2000, prtdlctlons which can now bt coa|>arcd with 
rtallty for thtir accuracy. Soon aftor this publication, tN Unlvtrslty 
tngagtd In Mjor vonturts with tht Unlttd Statts Agtncy^r Inttrnatlonal 
Dtvtlopnitnt (USAID) and plofittrtd stvtral ntw conctpts with tht AgtnQf In 
lapltstntlng'food rtlattd rtstarch programs fn dtvtloping countries. Aaiong 
thtst Inltlatlvts wtrt: 

t The first host countnr contract ^ Egypt 

t The first Collaborative testarch Support Progran under Title XII In 

Kenya, Morocco, Peru, Brazil and Indonesia 
t The Rice Research and Training Progran - Evpt 



These and other programs of the University have been described In the attached 
brochures. 

The University of California at Davis has an enduring coMritment to the 
Issues of food, agriculture and hunger. It Is presently undertaking several 
Initiatives to study food related Issues. These Include plans for a task 
force of a multldlKlpllnary nature to stu^y Issues of poverty, social and 
political constraints as well as production-oriented technical issues that 
Intact on world hunger, leading to a proposal for nort Intensive stu(ty In 
which all the Colleges and Divisions on campus will participate, tn 
particular, It Is hoped that graduate student research and Involvement will 
not only provide pointers towards possible solutions, but train a cadre of 
people with the sensitivity and courage to Implement them. 
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Prepared Statement of Charles E. Hb88» Dean, C3ouj»e or Aoricultural and 
Environmental SaENCEs, Univerbitv of Caufornu at Davis 

* 

Mr, ChAlrmrt 

My na«c It CharUi B. Httt. I m Dftan of th« Colltgt of Agricultural 
and Envlronstntal Scltncta at tht Unlvtrilty of CtUfornla, Davla, 
California and a aaabtr of tht Joint CoMlttta on Agrlculturt Itatarch 
and DevelopMnt (JcARD), a unit of tht Board for Inttrnatlonal Food 
and Agricultural DtvtlopMnt (BIFAD), Agtncy for Inttrnatlonal Davtlop- 
mtnt. 

Tht Foreign Atalstanct Act vta awtndtd In Dcctsbtr 1975 to Includt 
Tltlt XII which vat calltd tht Paalnt Prtvtntlon and Frttdoa frow Rungtr 
Act. CongreatMn Paul Flndlty and Stnator Hubtrt Huaphrty vtrt baalcally 
dtvtloplng a ttrtttgy for getting tht land grant colltgtt and unlv^ra- 
Itlta of tbt Unlttd Statti «ort dttply Involvtd In ttrtngthtnlng tht 
Institutional Infraatmcture In agrlculturt In tht dtvtloplng countriti. 
Goali of Title XII Includes 

1. To build and ttrtngthtn Institutional capacity and huaan rt source 
skills of agriculturally dtvtloplng. countrlts, to thttt countrlts say 
participate aore fully In Inttrnatlonal agricultural problt«<*solvlng 
tfforta and to introduce and adapt ntv tolutlont to local clrcuattancee« 
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2. To Involve unlvtriltlta aora fully In Inttmatlonal n«tvork of 
«Srlcultural acltnct Including th« Inttmatlonal nitarch canttra. 
tha actlvttlaa of Infamatlonal organliatlonai auch aa Unltad Natlona 
D«valopMnt Progrwa and tha Food and Agrlcultura Organliatlon and 



3. to provlda program aupport for Intarnatlonal agrlcultura raaaarch 
cantara to provlda aupport for raaaarch ptojacta Idantlflad for aptclflc 
problaa-aolvlng naada and to davalop and atr«iigthan national raaoarch 
ayataaa In davaloplng countrlaa. 

Tha paaaage of the Tltla XII laglalatlon and Ita aubaaquant UpUaan- 
tat'.on about a yaar • half latar haraldad a Mjor organiiad Incraaaa 
In tha participation of US unlvaraltlaa In Intamatlonal agricultural 
davalop««nt actlvltlaa. About thla aaaa tlM» tha UC Davla CMpua 
launchad a Mjor program vlth tha govamsant of Egypt and tha US AID 
Mlaalon In Egypt at the raquaat of tha govarnatnt of Egypt. Although 
aoBC tl»aa «antlonad aa a Tltla XII projact. r.ha UC«Egypt Agrlcutural 
Davalopvont Syataaa Projact vaa In fact lndap«ndant of tha Tltla XII 
prograa. Tha Caapua la playing l«portant rolaa In a nuabar of Tltla 
XII prograaa. It la tha laad unlvaralty In tha Saall Xualnanta Collabor* 
atlvc Kaaaarch Support ProgrM (CRSP) and ia a participant In tha 
baana and covpaaa CRSP and haa iNalp«d In tho planning for an aquacultura 
and a nutrition CKSP. Tha Caapua haa racalvad a atrangthanlng grant 
froB BIPAD to anhanca Ita capabllltlaa to participate In International 
prograwf In addition* tha Caapua haa a progr^ In Egypt working vlth 
the rice production and cooperative agreeaenta vlth unlveraltlea In 
Hexlco and China* 

The contrlbutlona of the unlvaralty In theae projecta Involve tech- 
nology tranaferi tnatltutlon building* and the atrengthenlng of huaan 
reaourcea. I will give exaaplea of each category, baaed upon our prograa 



the Xnatltutlona of agriculturally developing natlona. 
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In Egypt, itartins with tcchnoloty tranaftr* Th« Unlverilty o£ Cali- 
fornia at Davla haa a long hlatory In tht davalopMnt o£ naw toMto 
varlatUa 4iaad for toaaco producta and for tha fraah Mrkat* - Improva- 
■anta hava baen sada io tba ability to harvaat tha toaatoaa by Mchlna, 
In nutritional quality, aoluabla aoUda, flavor and color aa wall aa 
dlaaaaa raalatanca and adaptability to grov undar anvirona«nt«l atraaaaa, 
auch aa high aalt condltlona* In tha paat thirty yaara, yialda hava 
gona frott tan to flftaan tona par acra to «n avaraga ylald of 
twenty-aaven tona par acra* Whan tha UC-Bgypt projact waa Inltlatad, 
tha avaraga ylald of toaatoaa in Sgypt vaa aavan tona par faddan, which 
la roughly equivalent to an acra. A collaboratlva tomato braadlng 
prograa waa aatabllahad ualng gars plaaa fro« tha Univaralty of 
California. Flva aupcrlor high ylaldlng, dlaaaaa raalatant cultlvara 
were Introduced by tha projact and wara grown on aOM forty thouaand 
faddana in 1963. Tha coabinatlon of naw cultlvAra, Improved Inaact 
control and better irrigation Mnagaaant practlcea raised toaato yialda 
from aeven tona to twenty to thirty tona per feddan. It .la projected 
that the new technology will increaae the annual value of the tomato 
crop by 161,000,000 Egyptian pounda, a ten-fold return on the fifteen 
million dollar Inveatment in the tn^fte project for thla one 
accompllahment alone* 

There la often concem on the part of domeatlc agricultural Intereata 
that the international programa create additional competition and may 
dlminlah market a for US producta. However, the project in Egypt con» 
tributed to the US and California agriculture aa well aa to Egyptian 
agriculture. Aa an example, Egypt haa a tomato dlaaaaa, tomato yellow 
leaf curl vlrua, which la not yet preaent in California. However, it 
la believed to be preaent in Mexico and therefore the potential of 
it a apreading to California la great. The UC-Egypt project provided 
the opportunity to screen California tomato cultlvara for realatance 
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to this dl«««««. Tht Btypt projtce hat anabltd ut to gtt a htad atart 
on davaloplng raalatanca for tha dlaaaaa bafora It baco«aa a problaa 
In California. Scraanlng waa alao conductad for tolaranca to fruit 
aat undar high taaparatura condltlona and for talt toHranca^ both 
of vhlch ara problava to California agrlcultura. tharaforai thara 
la an axchanga of banaflta by participation •In Intarnatlonal agricultural 
prograsa< 

Tha aacond raaponalbllity In Intamational prograaa, In addition to 
tha tranafar of tachnology, la inatltutlon building. Continuing to 
uaa tha tomato actlvltlaa aa an axaapla, ona of tha raaaona for tha 
auccaaa of tha prograa waa that tha projact was a ayatawa approach 
which llnkad not only tha raaaarch actlvltlaa of tha unlvaraltlaa and 
tha alnlatry of agriculture (which In tha paat had oparatad aaaantlally 
In laolat'lon fro« ona anothaV)« It alao llnkad both of thaaa antltlaa 
to tha Bxtanaion Sarvlca. In thla way, tha naw varlattaa and naw cul- 
tural tachnlquaa that had baan davalopad by raaaarch vara tranafarrad 
for uaa In tha faraara' flald. Ixtanalon not only provldaa tha tranafar 
of Inforaatlon fro* tha raaaarchar to tha uaar but alao aarvaa % a 
faadback «achanlaa that Idantlflaa problaaa which raaaarchara ahould 
ba awara of. Tha auccaaa of tha axtanalon/raaaarch llnkaga In tha 
tonato projact and othar projacta within tha UC-Egypt prograaa haa 
craated a such graatar awaranaaa In tha tha alnlatry of agricultura 
about tha aaaentlal natura of thla llnkaga. Ve ballava thla will ba 
a contribution that will aurvlva tha taralnation of tha prgjacts. 



Tha third araa of raaponalbllity la davaloplng human raaourcaa or human 
capital and thla waa accompllahad by providing althar poatdoctoral 
or doctoral training of Egyptian aciantiata at Davia in horticultura, 
agricultural acononlca, food acianca and tachnology and othar f iclda^ 
Tha training of individuala in tha Unitad Stataa and their uaa of that 
knowladga to aolva problaaa in thair homa country rapraaenta a valuablai 
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long-t«r« lnv«ttMnt In devtloplng n«tlona which atrengthent their 
ability to htlp thcaitlvei. Oft«n It alio rtprtatnti a bond of friend- 
ship vith tha Unlttd Statti that laata for a llfatlM« 

In addition to participation In projacti luch at I have d«icrlbed» 
Individual vtwbari of our faculty participate In riicarch prograai 
aaaoclated vith the International Agricultural Reiearch Centcri. The 
firit International Center » tht International Rice Keiearch Initltute 
(IRRI), waa eatabllahed by the Rockefeller and Pord Foundatlona In 
the Phllllplnea. The aucceea of IRRI atlaulated the devalopscnt of 
twelve additional centera and funding ia now provided by the Agency 
for International D«velop«ent which la reaponaible for 25% of the total 
coata» by the Vorld Bank which provldea approximately 12% of the funda 
and by other natlona which cbntrlbute the balance of the funda ueed 
by the International Centera* Rach center haa a Mjor cOMOdlty or 
these for which It la reaponaible. The centera provide inforaatlon 
and cultlvara not only for the country In which they are located but 
for the world. The abort et*ture rice, a product of IRRl reacarch, 
ia an exaaple. Although there are aubatantlal varlatlona In quality 
and aucceaa uong the International Agricultural Rcacarch Centera » 
they arc viewed aa sajor contrlbutore to International agricultural 
devclopoent . 

Although it Is poaalblc to Identify highly aucccaaful progra«e, there 
ia a till Buch roo« for i«prove»ent. One la to facilitate cosBunlcatlon 
among the leportant coaponenta of International agricultural development 
the unlveraltlea» the International Reaearch Centera, and the ^ID 
ttiaaions. Ve have propoacd, for example^ exchange programa for aclen- 
tiata between univeraltlea and the International Centere. Alao, it 
haa been auggeated that AID pcraonnel reaponaible for monitoring the 
International Agricultural Rcacarch Centera be encouraged to incrcaac 
the frequency of conaultatlona with the agricultural officers of the 
regional bureaua to provide them with an undcratanding of the capabili- 
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tih* of th« Centers and to obtain their inputa in the eveluttion procett 
of the Center!* 

rinelly« funding for egriculturel end nutritional progreai within the 
Agency for Internetionel DevclopnenC ' i budget ihould receive^ in my 
opinion, e higher priority. Since 1982 • overall funding for developMnt 
and aieiatance progra«i within AID have increaied by 22%« funding for 
agriculture, rural developewnt, and nutrition prograai increiied 6% 
and funding for the Office of Agriculture increaied by only 3.7X. The 
Office of Agriculture it reiponiible for the US contribution to the 
International Reiearch Centeri ($50 million of the $62.1 million Office 
of Agriculture budget in FY84), the Title XII program including the 
•even Collaborative Reiearch Support Programi (CRSP), and reiearch 
contricti and granti initiited by AID millions. Clearly, the funding 
for the Office of Agriculture hai not kept up with increaaed coati 
of reiearch and the reiults hive been the curtiilmcnt of existing 
programi and diminiihed flexibility to fund new initiative!. One 
importmt approich to alleviiting world hunger is to increase the 
capacity of all nationi to produce food and fiber in an ecologically 
sound manner using to the fullest extent possible existing resources 
including human resources. The programs initiated under Title XII 
and the International Research Centers provide mechanisms for technology 
transfer, institution building, and human resource development which 
can provide sustained returns from the investment the United States 
makes in international development. It is an investment that deserves 
a higher priority within the Agency for International Development and 
the full support of Congress. 
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Congrtttun Vic Fizio, 
Houit Office Bu.lding 
Wiihington* D.C. 20515 

DeAr Vict 

One of Che que»clont you asked during the afternoon hearing at Davia 
wait U there a need for a new agency for internitionil development 
which would be addressed to alleviate world hunger? The question stimu- 
lated soae discussion «nong several of us and I would Uke to shire 
with you ay own conclusion!. 

If it would be poiiible to lepArite intirnitlonil igriculturil developMnt 
(including food production nutrition and rural developaent) froa the 
ititc depirtMnt, then I would recosMnd pliclng the twiponilbility 
for internitionil igriculture developMnt in the Dcpirtaent of Agricul- 
ture. The Depirtaent ilreidy hii in Office of Internitionil Developncnt 
(OICD) and conducti internitionil progrias. The aain idvintige is 
thit the Depirtaent his i long-estiblished link to ill che Lind Grint 
College through the Cooperitlve StiCe Rescirch Service (CSRS) which 
idainliters the Hitch progria« I could develop thii igruownt further 
but I reilize thit It ii probibly not reilistic to consider in interni- 
tionil development progria run Independently of the Stite Oepirtment* 

Why then hive the progrias In AID under Title XII ind the Boird for 
Internicional Food ind Agriculturil Developaent (BIFAO) not been aore 
•uccessful? First of ill» chi Agency for Internitionil Developaent 
(AID) fought the progria froa the itirt. The Office of Agriculture 
budget is finite ($82 ailllon ii I stited) ind the lirgest ind uncon- 
trolled part is allocated to the funding of the internitionil reseirch 
centers ($58 million). It is uncontrolled beciuse while the OS igrees 
to fund 25Z of the totil, the totil itself is dependent upon whit other 
countries give. The totil funding of the Internitionil reseirch centers 
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hii grown fro* $19 million in 1974 Co 985.4 in 1984. Th« TitU XII 
progrim ind the CoUiboritive Research Support Prograas (CRSP) idded 
to the competition. The reieirch contract and gr«nti initiated by the 
AID ■iiaioni now competed agalnit both the international research centera 
and the Title XII program. The AID people was Title XII ai a ripoff 
tor US univeriitictt and in competition with their own priorities -** 
rather than as a tremendous resource (o help IAD programs. It ti true 
that the US universities have to make sons adjustments as you have heard, 
but it ii not as bad as some critics would want to project. After some 
years, this attitude is improving but, as budgets diminish or not keep 
up with inflation, the tension remains. 

The other problem was personnel. AID had gone through a period when 
personnel with agriculture and university background diminished through 
retirement or death and were not replaced. The new personnel did not 
understand US universities or agriculture and were defensive if not 
hoAtil^^ In ths last few years, sotae excellent people have been brought 
in Nyle Brady, Fred Hutchinson, John Stovall, Anson Bertrand and 

thtt relations with the universities has improved greatly. They are 
still hampered by inadequate staff support. Also AID still maintains 
an arm-length attitude to BIFAD and casts them in a purely advisory 
role. Aa a member of JCARD, a subcommittee of BIFAD, I aometimea wonder 
If the investment in time given to the Cotnaittee is worthwhile since 
you are not sure your reconnendationa will even get a hearing in AID. 
My suggestion is to give BIFAD some nore muscle in the running of the 
international agricultural development programs and provide some addi* 
tional high quality staff to do the work. I do not recommend creating 
another agency. 

I would be glad to discuss the issues further if you wish, either in 
Washington or here in California. 

With best regards, I am 
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cc: Mickey Leland 
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Priparko Statxmsnt of Alex F. Mc€alla> Piomsoii Aoricultuiiai« Eoonomic8» 
UNtVKRsrry of Caufornia at Davis 

Vhtthtr « d«vtlopiQi eouatry eao Mtt if foo4 Mtdi no* «ad in tht 
futurt d«p«adi on • coapUs Mt of inttr«ctlon« Wt¥«ta fatMri, eonauatri^ 
Mtlooal policy Mkori and latorutloMl «ctori. Hot all o£ tho v«cl«bloi «ro 
AMnablo to chmnf by dlroct policy «ctl0Q, For oxasplo, lupplylni aow 
tochnology «nd providing incoatlv^ prleoa only locroatoi food lupplloi If 
IndlvlduAl f«nMr« «ro roiponoltt to ocoaottlc locotttltiii attd Hato lufflcUat 
•ducAtlon to MilAlUto tho atv ttchnoloty* Fortuoatolyp «o«t ovldonco 
■uu«it« th«t mil po«Mnt Urmru ort rational and do raapond to aeonottic 
Incantlvaa* Navarthalaaa, tha point raaalnap policy aakara auat dapand on tha 
bahavlor of paopla bayond thalr dlract control* Thay alaply cannot aandata 
chaoga avan In cantrally pUnnad aconoidaa aa tha asparlanca In FoUnd and tha 
USSt conflr«a. 

Glvan that national tovarnaanta cannot dlractly influanca all alawnta 
that contrlbuta to Mating food naada» tha antry polnta for Influanca on food 
outconaa avallabla to davalopad countrlaa luch aa tha Unltad Stataa ara avan 
Aora conotralnad. Thla la ao both bacauaa foralgn aaalataaca cannot Influanca 
dlractly 90m varlablaa a»g»p land availability » population grivth, 
rural-urban dlatrlbutlon^ ate*, and bacauaa any kind of foralgn aaalatanca 
raqulraa tha cooparatlon of hoat govarnaanta to puraua conalatant pollc) In 
othar araaa* Thua, my contribution today will ba to try to brlafly ldant«fy 
tha aajor dataralnanta of food aupply and food naada and to dlacuaa tha aacro 
and Intamatlonal contaxt within which national govarnaanta oparata* I cloaa 
by dlacuaalng axplldtly whara foralgn aaalatanca alght fit ln« Tha baalc 
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M«Mft is th«t ■liislt approtchti ftMr«tioo of hl$htr yltldlni whMt 

v«rittiM| trt uollktly to N luccMiful unite ■ tht «ld tfiocy uiid«rittnd« tht 
bro«dtr conttBt of oatloiul policy MklQf • 1 will um twiplti f ros ay 
Bgyptltn txptrltnct to llluitrttt mr cait* 

Ptf rmlnanti of • Itotlon'i Food Supply > 

- luturtl rtiourct bACt-^iolli^ iiittr*«4Dd pottntltl for txpAOtloat 

- productloft ttchaolofy uhlch dattnliiti currtat and pottatltl yltldi; 

• availability and prlcai of lnputi*«a«f • p aaadi^ fartllltar; 

• policy vlth raipact to faraar prlcaa^ aarkatlof and Inputa; 

- national policy priority aaalgnad to agrlcultura aactor— 

a* availability of flacal raaourcaa for prlca aupporta and 
Invaataantp OR 

b. uaa of agrlcultura aa a aourca of ravanua — axpllclt and 
lapllclt taxaa 

- rola of agrlcultura In Intarnatlonal aconoalc ralatlona — 

a. aa a aourca of foralgn axchanga aamlnga^ 01 

b. aa a foralgn axchanga coat for Import a (quant Itlaa that can ba 
purchaaad ara a function of foralgn auppllaa and Intarnatlonal 
prlcaa)* 

All of thaaa varlablaa Intaract In a coaplax Intardapandant nay to 
dataralne tha laval and atablllty (aacurlty) of a natlon'a food aupply* 
Changing ona varlabla doaa not nacaaaarlly laprova food auppllaa bacauaa thara 
ara algnlflcant coaplaaantarltlaa aaong tha varlablaa* For axaapla, 
IncraaalQg production potantlal by oaw high ylaldlng, fartlllaar raaponalva 
varlatlaa doaa no good If prlca Incantlvaa ara not thara and Inputa ara not 
avallabla at profltabla prlcaa* All of thaaa doaaatlc varlablaa ara aubjact 
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to uAcoatrolliblt ihock* «»s*» vtithftti iatinuitloMl prlc«i tad lattrtiti 
rttM tad polltleil vtrltblM* 

D»f ralMnti of a Nation! Food Hoodi (Do— pdi) i 

- eurrant population piua tha rata of growth In population; 

- aga dlatrlbutlon of population; 

" gaographlc dlatrlbutlon - rural varaua urban; 

■ Itvala of par capita incoaa and rataa of growth In Incoaa; 

- dlatrlbutlon of ineoM - ovarall and rural varaua urban; 

" nutritional atatua of population atratlflad bj aga, aaxp and rural 
varaua urban (cloaalj ralatad to ineoM dlatrlbutlon). 

How Policy Balpa or Hindara in Providing Suppllaa to Maat Kaada 

National govamatnta hava aultlpla objaetlvaa and aaj or mj not hava a 
claar-cut food and agrlcultura atratagy. Tha caaa of Kgypt illuatrataa nicaly 
tha rola of policy In dataminlng currant and potantlal futura capacity to 
■cat food naada. Egypt haa llaltad Und araa (laaa than 6 parcant of thalr 
land la arabla naaaly tha Nlla Klvar Vallay and Dalta), Lavala of 
productivity ara wall abova Boat davaloplng countrlaa but Bora potantlal 
axlata. Yat, national policy haa hlatorlcally baan orlantad towarda an 
lnduatrlalliatlon-*urbanlaatlon policy with tha rola of agrlcultura balng ona 
of aarning foraign aachanga (cotton) and providing tax ravanuaa by paying 
farsara prlcaa balow prlcaa chargad to cooauaara. Slpmltanaoualy, Bgypt haa 
purauad food aubaldy prograna, particularly on braad» which hava flxad noaloal 
prlcaa vary low and guarantaad unllultad auppllaa. Not aurprlalngly^ rapid 
population growth* rlaing incoa^a and rapid rural to urban migration graatly 
Incraaatd food naada partlcularlly in tha dtlaa* Thla couplad with prlca 
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dlilaciatlvii to firMri and rilAtlvaly low InviitMOti In MiMrch and 
■frlcultural iaproviMot haa Ineraaaad aarkadlj l(7pt*a dapaadanca oo lapovta 
of food, partlcularllj iitiaat* Givaa Uftltad asport aamlnta, «a cottoo 
Axporta hava dadlnad (daaplta forcaf ul aaadataa for production) and rlaing 
Inport naada» Mgfpt haa bacoaa Incraaalnily dapandant on food Aid (FU80), 
thua nakins har vulnarabla to Intamatlonal polltlea* Vhlla fo>d aid nay 
banafit urban dvallara. It allova Isypt to dafar davaloplng doaaatlc food 
production by paying alraady poor faraara lov prleaa. Doaaatlc political 
atrangth appaara to raalda In urban araaa» thla couplad with tha govarnaant 
bains tha aaployar of two-thlrda or aora of tha labor forca, haa aada curraat 
lov lavala of food prlcaa a vary politically aanaltlva laaua« Thua, food 
aubaldy coata non ^t a drain on doaaatle flacal raaourcaa that tha coat la 
raportad to axcaad dafanaa coata* Thla Egyptian dllaaaa llluatrataa a 
parvaalva problaa of trada-offa batman low conauaar prlcaa and profltabla 
prlcaa for local faraara. Taraara cannot ba axpactad to adopt naw tachnology 
unlaaa policy provldaa tha propar Incantlvaa* Food aid and/or othar klnda of 
davalopaant aa alatanca can halp or worcun thla problaa dapandlng on how 
national policy aakara utlllia tha aaalatanca* 

Tha quaatlon than bacoata how doaa Egypt braak out of tha vldoua drcla 
of low food prlcaa^ rlalng budgatary coata, low prlcaa to faraara and rlalng 
food dftfldta? For tha foralgn aaalatanca provldar tha additional quaatlon la 
- glvan that a aat of policy raforaa la Inltlatad — how can, aay tha Unltad 
Stataa, halp Egypt to davalop a aacura and growing food aupply? 
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FoflMtt Atilif nc« Batty Polnti 

TIm fortlgn Milittoct eoouodrua ehould oov b« clttr. Bov mo tht Uolttd 
Stitti h*lp Egypt (or any country) iaprovo its food ■itiutlon? Tho options 
•ro Uaitod: 

• provldo capltol •■■litonco fund nnw Und rtcl«Mtloo or drolnafo 
or Htrkot Infrontructuro projocti; 

• provldo tochnlcAl nMlitonco to laprovt tnd/or tdnpt bl|hor yloldlng 
tnchnologloi; 

• provldo tochnicol ond capltol •■■litnnco in Improving inputi ■uppllon; 

• provido •ailntonco in policy nnalyiit to ooiint Sgypt diocovor 
oltoniAtivo nvonuts; 

• provido •■■iitonco in huatn rtnourct d«volop««nt o*$«9 lupporting 
trnining profrnu; 

• provido Miiitonco to population control progrou (although racant 
Administration pronouocamants aaaa to limit thia option); 

• provida aonatary asiistanca to othar aactors to fraa doaaatic rasourcas 
for invaataaat in agricultura (on tha basis of past axptrianca tbia ia 
ualikaly to happaa); 

- provida subaidias to coanarcial imports; 

- provida food aid; 

^ praach to tha country to change thair policias. 

Any ona of thaaa aptiona or avan combinations would hava to ba dona in 
ths context of conaistant domeatic policiaa bacausa in tha absanca of Joint 
positive action bileterel foreign aaaiatanca is doomed to failure* 

My purpoaa is not to be pesaimlatic ebout potentiel roles* tathar, my 
intent ie to preaent the reelity of the conatreinta to foreign essistence* 
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Barring trylag to forct doMttlc policy ch«ci|t bj tying nld to pollcj rofom 
(tho World B«Qk-IMP mpproach), tht offtctlvonttt of fortlgn noolotanco la vory 
dopondont on co-Joint doaottlc pollcj Inltlntlvon* Rocognltloa of thlo ohould 
condition both tho naturo of Molstnnco and tho oxpoctntlona m hava «ban 
prograaa (proj^cta) ara undartakan* A final axaapla ahould aaka tha point. 
To provlda aaalatanca to laprova tha tachnology of brollar production » «han 
lncantlvaa» Inputa^ Infraatructura and IncoM ara not avallabla to craata and 
uaa tha output doaa no ona any aarvlca* 
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PrKPAKED STATUItNT OF A. E. HaLL, PtOFMOR AND SciEKTMT, AoBICULTURAt 

Experiment Station, Univsrsry of Caufornia at Riversioe 

The issue that I am addressing is the mechanisms whereby 
Universities in the U.S. can more effectively contribute to 
improving the nutrition and standards of iiving of people in 
developing countries. Improved agricultural systems for the 
poorer farmers would provide an important means for achieving 
this goal. ^ 

The opinions that I will express are personal and should not be 
considered as representing an official position of the University 
of California. I have some direct experience in that I have ' 
woiked in Africa for long and short durations since 1961. as a 
farm advisor and research scientist, and in the design and 
evaluation of agricultural development projects, in addition, 
while working as a Professor for the last 13 years I have gained 
some understanding of mechanisms whereby the University of 
California can contribute to the development of improved 
agricultural systems for both California and developing countries. 
I will discuss the relative merits of three mechanisms. 

1. The U.S. Government spends substantial funds on contracts under 
which U.S. personnel conduct research and extension activitiea in 
developing countries, However, in many cases, Professors of the 
University of California cannot fully execute their direct 
responsibilities to thn University or easily meet requirements 
for professional advancement if they are stationed overseas for 
extended periods. Frequently, the types of research and training 
required by these contracts are more applied than those required 
of a Professor at the University of California. Consequently^ 
University involvement in contracts is only appropriate in 
circumstances where the specific expertise of the Professor Is 
needed and is available. Unfortunately, too many universities in 
the U.S. accept contracts , and then act as "body shops^ hiring 
temporary personnel to do the work overseas, and the research may 
be totally different from that being conducted by the University 
in the U.S. and they have inadequate experience and expertise.. 

2. Under Title Xll, grants have been provided for collaboration 
in research and training between U.S. Universities and 
Institutions in developing countries, ideal opportunities for 
productive collaboration exist where cooperative research can be 
conducted, both in the developing country and the U.S. by a team 
of aniversity and developing country scientists, which benifits 
both the developing country and the U.S.. The Collaborative 
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Research Support Programs established under Title Xll can also 
provide an effective mechanism for training personnel from 
developing countries. The highest priority should be given to 
helping people in developing countries to solve their own 
problems. I have been the Principal Investigator of a project of 
this type for four years and I have found that in addition to 
being of benifit to Senegal this project has substantially helped 
nty program to develop imfARoved crop varieties and management 
methods for California* 

3, More funds are needed for collaboration in research between 
U.S. Universities and the International Agricultural Research 
Centers. These Centers can substantially contribute to 
agricultural development in developing countries and the U,5.f and 
they already receive funding from the U.S. Government. Their 
progress could be accelerated by closer collaboration with U.S. 
Universities which are doing the supportive fundamental research 
which is necessary for long term progress in agricultural 
development. Closer collaboration would make sure that the 
scientific advances being made at the International Centers are 
available to U.S. Universities and U.S. agriculture. 

Irrespective of the mechanism uiied to enlist the expertise of 
U.S. Universities in solving the problems confronting 
agriculture in developing countriesr in most casesr 
f ield-»otiented research is most useful. The value of modern 
molecular approaches to plant breeding been substantially 
exaggerated, and is far too speculative to warrant inclusion in 
collaborative projects with developing countries. Molecular 
genetic engineering has been funded at extremely high levela in 
recent years , yet to my knowledge it has provided little of 
direct value to crop improvement* and at the most it can only 
supplement field-oriented plant breeding programs. More funds 
for aggressive and innovative field reseacc^ programs would 
enable U.S. Universities to better s^rve agriculture in 
developing countries and also in the United States. 
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Statement or Chablm E. French. Director, Inwitute or Aoribusiness, 
University or Santa Clara 

Hy t..ttMor.y Will focu. or. pnv.t. ••ctor issun in world 
huno»r. Witnxn that contVKt som* comm*r.t» will am*l with 
•auMtional program, tn.t Arm o**iqr.*d for ,tno.. pur.uina c«r.*r. 
m international agriousmsss. 

-iny vantaa* point or> this toPic cofflH from a tnlrtv-y»ar 
carMr ir. .ducat ion, oov.rnm.nt ••rvica, aro privat. industry 
consultation with .ub.tantial .p.cialization en agricultural and 
fooo matter.. My international trav.l n«. ommn •xt.n.iv.. rty 
pr..*nt r«.Don.iDiliti.. a.al mainly with .ducating young U.S. and 
foreign national, b.tt.r to manag* in toaay'. aDrtDu.in.... Som. 
of my eommants flpw out of ssvan y»ar« (1975-82) of public ssrvlc* 
which ineludM National Academy of 8ci«nc« staff work on tnm 
«©Cifl_EC9C_«r>fi_IS(U$ritiaD_gii,^y for Th» hnit* House. <i) 

thi. r.f:r:n::\t*\^":?*;::::. """" 
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mmbarship on ••v»r«l U* b. food and apricuXturAl avlvgations t 
«Dro«a« specific p«rson«l rvsPonsiDil for neldinci inoividuaX 

eountr^M buila bvttvr food aTCtor strAt»Qi«s« «nd ovsipnir^ ^nd 
p«rt iciPAt in{) in ov«rftv«ft Pr»sia«nti«l mi«sionft or. food roAttor^s 
follOMino' PrMiavnt RMp«n*» CAncun, mvKico comnutmvnt %o sucn 
commivsion*. Both thv food wctor strAtvrjy work And tnv 
Posv-'QAncun commission worn n«d hMvy vmpMASis on on vacs svctor 
involvmsnt* 

§&rnjV_C9!Pt0t1Dtft.9r)^&9£)9r«l^lefQrld_byr)flffC^i 
world hungvr is a svrious pr'obl^rii of grs«t concsrn. It was 
consiosrso An intract^Dl* DroDlsm from Ar)Ci«nt timss until 
rvcsnt Iv. My position is PA»iCAlly optonustic (cf> • I cc^ncur 
witn A Qr owing nuMD»r of psoDis who now c^nsiosr tns orobiBr^ ^ 
•oXvADls. 

8ucn A po<- tion of optimism may bv a a»PArtur» f*>-^om wnat many 
hAvs aiscusssd witn you. L«t ms ds cXsAr. mAny havs D»sn 
convincing in tnsir Psssimism ADout world hunger, And history is 
on thvir sios. Solving ths problvrn is difficult Ana lon^-tvrfii at 
D«st« 

1 would D» Among tne lAst to pIav down ths D<»rvai» i vmess or 
ths intransiQsncs of th» world hunger Problem* For me to raise 
false hopes would be irresponsible. But there Are good reasons 
today to hope for a solxition to world hunger ana, one that will 
occur in our time. No past generation has had tne luxury of sucn 
a hope I we should not deny it. 

f*iy somewhat optimistic thesis is based on some current 
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•v»ntm, DroOably fortuitous, Out collect iv»lv wncourac ing. 

First, a strong consensus has svolvsd that ms now havs tns 
scisntific and tscnnical know-how to fsso ths woric, inc*-.iDing its 
•Mpsctvb growth. Th» world f^ood Conf»r»r,cs hsld in Rowe m 1974 
advanced this hyooths.im and ths National Rcaosmy of bcisnces 
W?'rig-Es?sg.#ng^Nutri$iori_^tydy of 1977 verified it. The 
scientists are convincino in tneir rationale on this point. 
Moreover, a world network of fooo science is fast oevBlopmo. 
Good food mcientists in most countries of the world in a aczen cr 
more international centers for research are provicmt? tne 
cooperative thrust with an aX-ay of scientific answers vital for 
attacking the world hunger or^imM, The existing mcience centers 
f tne developed world also a>-e beir.a inteprateo into this mvsteM. 
FooQ ana agricultural researcn results are enciting and nolo then- 
own with tne marvels of modern »cience on any suoject. 

Second, world hunger le appearing on the Key agenoas of 
nations thv-outjnout the world. Usually »ucn Problems receive 
littie attent.-on until that happens, mo getting on tne ^Qmnc^ is 
an important accomplishment. 

Third, things often have to get worse before tney can get 
better. the global fear of extinction, or a.t least the fear of 
the Nortn about being forced to share its wealth with the Soutn 
may have brought us through a catnarsis, resulting in a searcn for 
mutuality. we must not overplay this aspect of tne importance of 
world hunger, out pragmatic solutions for world survival are not 
easy to find. Hungry people are restless and restless peoole can 
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b» dAngvrous. So it i% not « fi&Qht xn rv««oning to arguv tnat 
one of our •trongvst bias for world o««c« tod«y m«y nvII am th« 
•r«dlcat&on of world hunger. 

Fourtht our tool« for worXd o»v»lopfn»rit arv imoroving. Tne 
problvm is bvttvr dvf&rivd« w»n tnougn it i% bvcom&ng morv 
compl&CAtvd. Pri important componrnt of tnat dvfiri&t&on rvlativ* 
to world hunijvr is ths prssminsncs pivsn agricultural orowrn in 



ar« navini^ tnsir inf iusncs* n«w •mohasis in fooo mattsrs is ort 
s»i f-rsl lancs bv individual count riss ratnsr tnan on blind 
ssi f *suf f icisncy. In is nas msant Mors tracs in fooo* Great sr 
nssd for rssoonsiols world trads patterns in food is svoivina. 
IrsQs increases will bring more private inoustry invoivment. 

Some success stories about developing countries having 
improved their fooo system are vmeroing. Thailand, Inaia, Taiwan» 
brazil, ana others naveorJd* 

For the first time. Most of tne ana ui shed, malnourished a'.a 
striving masses are learning that scientists, businessmen anc 
pol It leans know how to helo them. 

These peoole are restless and arr bdoinnino to realise tnat 
they may not be helpless* The ootrential for sKpiosion is there. 

But more imoortafit, tnis setting which was possibly generated 
by a catharsis may have within xt the potential for praoMatic 
science, a profitable business network, political f easi tJi 1 1 ty, 
world peace and a cradling needed for massive uDciradmi; m hun^.an 
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dipnity* 



Not or.lv h«v« fooa «r.d nutritior. is*um •m»roeo witn or^^ter 
vi»ibUity m th« international ar.na, put oriv^t. incustrv 
ir.vc.lvm.nt ir. tn« world fooa »yst«m in recent times a^nears to 
hav« incrvaMo, 

First, any obs«rv.r of tnr u. S. food scent, is i«n>^esseo witn 
th. iMoact of traa» on tnim country. m^c trad, tr.nos in penera^ 

navino tn.ir inriuenc., n.w .,npna»i, ir. fooc matters is or. 
••lf-r«Aianc» t)v inaiviouai countries ratn.r tn*n en tuir.G 
»i.if-»urf ici.ncv. 7nis na» meant mor. traae ir. food, Greater 
nei^d tor re»Dc.n«ible world trace oatterr.s in fooa i» evoivmr;. 
Traae increases will t>rir.D more onvate incustry mvoivmer.t. 

Some succeftft «toriem Aoout aeveloDino countries navir.5 
improved tneir food sy^^tem are emeroing, Tnailana, India, Vaiwan, 
brazil, and otners nave made the news, I'rtorovemer.t m i-ie-se 
countries is siomf icant m its own na^t, o-.t it aiso Ec?.-vea 
an important example for other aevelopirg countries, Also, t.^ese 
improved economies now «re providino valuable markets even for 
certain fooostuffs. and the united States has shareo suDst ant lal iy 
in this. 

Second, oi^nnxnq for inoividual food sector strategies, nao 
increased widely throughout the worlo <4) . wuch of the imoetus 
for this came from the korld Food CounciH however, individual 
countries^ mul t i -lateral development agencies and others nave 
Picked UP the tnrust of this development And nave moved it 
I 
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foi^WArO. .Tn««v fttr«t«gy •M«rci..^«ft irt «nd of tnvmftwlvM tmna to 
tak« a cioMr look «t th« Dl«c« of tn» Driv«t« Mctor. 'Tr>» 
•valuatiori of M«ny of tn« povvmmvnt-*OMried comD«raM snow tn«t 
tn«y nav» not tmmn doing th« .lot) w»lX» Tnv #fiiDn«Yift in tr.v fooo 
MCtor »tr«t*oy work on nutrition pXanning «ft contrAStva to 
•mpnaftis on production has piACvd QrvAtvr vmPhAftift on thm 
marKVtina ftyfitem, p«rticui«rly tn» DrivAtv svctor. 

Third* Presiavnt RMQan Dromiftvd at Cancun tnAt hm wouio »»nc 
aqricultural missionft to othvr countrlvft «t tn* r»ou»*t of Cni»f 
^Kvcutivvft of tnoftv countrivft. Quitv « flurry of tnvs* mission)* 
n«s •volvvo. Pno tn« onR tnino tn«t n«s aornin«tvd most of tnvrn 
HAS DMn tn« hNvy vmariAsis on tnv oriv«tv svctor • The svisction 
of countries, of coursv, in m«nv w«ys would tsno to movr tnm 
•MVrcis* in that Oirvction« but most of us who Morkeo on tnc»sc 
haw DMn incrvasinoly imoressed that ths svolvinq Of'ODl sniG of 
Priority turnvo out to b« tnosv in on« way or another afff^ccinc 
or «r» b^ino aftectsd oy the privAtv indusxry. 

Fourth, the Private s»ctor push nas DrooaoXy n««n facilitd^ec 
oy the basic motivations of many of th* inoiviouai countries. 
Certainly, the int er-reiatedness of country mot ivac lors tooay 
would tend to assure the lonoer— run involvment of these orivAte 
agencies* Aoriculturai oevelopfiientf particularly the private 
sector portion is a power oehina this whole mutuality* M 
convincing case can oe macje for the fact that the selfish neecs 
individual countries around the glooe way pive us cor.st ruct i ve 
or'OuD Actions. The thread of mutuality that often orincB tnis 
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TMUit hinovm on som« of thm Driv«t» ••ctor ir>»t Itut ionm. 

HXQnay ov»r»iMpnf i»d, tnim of Argument d»v»lops 

foilow»i Xnou»tri«ii8»d countriM nmmo thm M«rK»t» of xr\m 
O.v.lopinq countri.., tn» n»wlv rich countri.., «no th» mociaUy 
DUnn«a countt-i... Th»v nMd poiiticax «ili*nc.m «na Mutu*x 
••curity o«ct» witn all count ftl.o, th.y r.Md worldwio. 
technical «r.d »ocx«l o.v.Xoow.rt — for •K«moi»i China' » s«:v«a» 
«gricultur», •»D»cx«ily in «r.xm«l product ionf &outh»«st A»i«>s new 
multipi. croppinq systsmsi Europe' » X«ncd-int»n»i v« cuitur.; jiro 
th. international rssvarch c.nt^rm" p»n»tic innovation, in »ucn 
arMm as plant toisranc* to maii^ty anc trac» win^rai 
a«f icisnci 

Th» asvviohinp countries nMd th» technical anc manaq^rial 
ammimtanc* of the inoumtrial iz.d and .ociaUy oXanhvc countri©., 
th« markets of ths inoustrijil i j.d count ri»m, ana th» caoital of 
th« nmm'zy rich. 

\nm n»wlv-rich countri.s rmmo th» caaital oatouts of tr\m 
industrial I countries but th»y nvsd thos* of ths csvsicoinQ 
countries mvmn fflor»« th»y nMd th» technical and o»v»loprni»nt 
assistance of ths industrial i 2»a and socially olannso countri»si 
th»y n»sd ths products of th» dsv»lop»o countries; and t.i»y n«»a 
Political alliances and mutual security pacts Mith industrial ano 
socially Planned countries. 

The socially planned countries need technical assistance and 
products, especially aoriculturaX, frow the inouetriai izeo 
countries^ they need mutual security from the industrialized and 
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n«wly rich I «na tnvy riMd r«w ni«tpri«ls «na political allianCM 
from th»' ovvviopinQ countries* 

^lttn« m«n«Q»mvnt «OPMrs to o» tnv cornvrstofiv for most of 
thM» privAtv svctor d»v»loPM»nts« Th» •nvironmsnt for 
«QriDusin»ss firms is incrvASlnQly ovn«mic. Businvss 
consol ia«t ions, consumvr aivt snifts, hi^n**tvchnoxogy 
«av«nc«m«nts, «na olob«l food prvssurivs «rv proo«olv tnm I««cm9 
forcss for moovrn «aiustwvnts «nd ousinvss str«t«Qv. Voo«Vi 
aori business m«n«Qvrs must «nticip«tv cn«na9 ano usv tn«t cn«na« 
to forg* business opportunities tn«t vivid niun rvturns« \nm 
Dvn«itl«s «na tnr««ts for m«n«gprs nno ipnorv tnvsv n)«rKat 
a«v»loom«nts «r« unprKvdvntva* Tnvrv oMms to cm no oouot Ac^oat 
tnm ifnDort«nc« of m«n«qvrn»nt* f^lso* its iM3ort«nc« wiil incr»*s« 
r«I«tiv« to tn«t of ov«r«iX Policy «nd tr«cition«l tscnnoiocica^ 
infusions. 

8iKtn, tri» Unitvd bt«t«s h«B somv so»ci«X DrobXvme tnat M\'m 
P«rticul«rly raiAtcd to ouolic Policy in this «>'n. «^or •Konic*e« 
th« privAt* sector input into tnv poi icvm«kirig orocvss h«» not 
bMn « n«tur«l ons «nd is in m«ny w«ys auiisv i«ckinp. Reai 
auMtions vHist «s to hON to gmt tnis priv«tv sactor input. 
B»c«usa of xfym ar«m« of tnm plob«l impacts on mosc u.ti. 
«ari ousinvssvs tod«v, th« timing m«y o* much imorovva for work in:; 
Hith th» priVAt* ssctor for mor» air»ct puol ic-or i v«t» s»ctor 
planninQ, p«rtlcul«rly with r«q«rd to issuss such «s educat iori« 
Pnotnsr problem of th» U.S. in this «r«« is tn« f«ct cn«t most of 
tnvs* problems th«t «r« bsinp discussad, svan thouoh they n«v« « 
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private ftvctor component, cut across many aspscts of %r\m puolic 
policy Process. Th» prooXvms ar» Primarily xntsr-caoinst in 
natur*. V»t, tnm cNVCutiv* trancn of tnm U, h, oovsrnmsrit ocies 
not have a pood int»r-*caDinst functioning systsm to hanci«s sucn 
problsms. Continuity ano msmory ars lacKino» Analytical 
•MPsrtiss for thss* larpsr proolsms is in snort supply as 
contrasted to tnat usvd on traditional turf orooi»?nfi» P poor 
information basv vKists for sucn prooivms. h^naiysis of this 
pnoblvm IS currently bvinQ unovrtanvn witn particular r»f«r»nc» to 
fooQ issuvs by Kvsourcvs For Tnv Futurv* Tnis study « if wvli 
aon»« could maK* a major imoroverimnt in fooa Policy. Harticular;y 
It couio hav» sionif leant vffvcts on new tn« pmy««t« sector inov\. 
IS p»n»r«t«a, Anotnvr u.&. probivm at tn» puo;ic X»v»a is X'sm 
iacK of •ffipnatis traoit lonal iy on social scivnc* rvssarcn ar lO 
Q«n«ral backup. Tn» manaovmvnt inout into tnat is almost ml. 
rn» manaavriax programs for r»s»arch in tn» F»c»rai 6ov»rriT)ant 
snoulo b» uoQradvd* ^or vMamolVt many nold tnat a Qr»«t s-rit«>'it i«. 
•Mists in prvvvntivv mvdicinv via improved nutrition* y»t cur 
Dio'-mvdical research program has a wry small Pvrcvntage oevotea 
to nutritional rpsparcn. ftnotn»r vMamoiv finos tn» wnoi» rooa 
regulatory issu» torn bvtwwn Public vs. privatv rvssonsi bi 1 ity. 
This IS bvcomino a biQOvr issuv in tn« way thv unitvd 8tat«« 
involves itsvlf in Intvrnat lonA^l tradv* Tnv wnolv manag«m»nt of 
public food and agricultural Policy in this country n««os 
•valuation* 
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Pirst« « stuoy of mott^m mtmt^rm im nmmamd to Xm^rn morm about 
thm p»ool» Who run Xtym moasrn food •y»t«m« w» know litt)» aoout 
Who is b»ing rvchuitsa ana who im bvinq promoted in «Qria>j»inMK 
rN«n«g»fii«nt^ both oomvstically «nO in other countri»«* w» h*»a xnim 
information if w» mrm to d»»iQn •Duc*tion«l procr«ms to improve 
«Qribusin«M ni«n«d«m»nt« bucn « vtudv could b» aon» witniri tn» 
F»d»r«l Govvrnmvnt, but Prooaoiy snouid b« donv witnin tn» 
•0 ucat X on« 1 cornrn unity* 

Second • university edUcation«i programs in «qri&u«iiriM« 
manapsmsnt tor Educating u* S* nationals at tn» univsrsitv 
unO»rQraduat» and graduate Xmvml rmmC to om str»notn«nvo s3)» 
btudsnt intwrsst in international aQt'^x busi n»s< is hiqn, out t^ns 
Programs navs som* groblsrns ano tn» dsmarid for current •auca'Cior. 
for intsrnac lonai worM is Qusst lonaois. Tn» uana urart 
univsrsitiss mrm attracting many students for undergraduate 
programs in agriDusinsss» out tnsss proarams are mios^v vjiryiric 
and often contain Xittle business manaqernent education, ariO even 
less international aflr lousiness manapenient eaucatior* 

universities other than Lano &rant Universities havk' 
difficulty providinq the agricultural sbeciaity neoced in those 
programs unless tney are fortuhate enouQh to have unutualW strong 
toP-level university support for sucn specialized program'*. In 
qrneral« undergraduate education Programs in aqri business pet we«K 
support from schools of business* Ihis problem is the sane or 
even worse for most qraduate-level programs in aqri oueines»« 
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V«riou» ufiiv»r«ity mHOmrimmr^xm for imoroving «gribuftinMm Drogranm 
«r» una*r w«y. W»l l-t«ra»t»a support «nd «PoroDri«t» wor.itorinc 
of triM* •KP»rim«nt» by f»d»r«l a»cimionrii«K»rs could oo mucn to 
improve th»M. 

Tmra, xnm prowino riMd for univ»r»ity-A»v»l m«n«qefn»rit 
•ducat ion by foreign national* av«»rvM mor» attention. Th» 
proplemii referred to apove all hold for foreiqn student traininp 
in tnie area» In addition, the program* are less weiX eQuipocc to 
handle foreian students. Several universities abroad are trying 
to build up competence in this apricuiturai specialty. Uver time, 
tney can handle auite a bit of tne traimno necessary in this 
area* However^ tney have critical staff ini; neeas at this t imSi 
Improved selection procedures for foreiqn nationals and more 
specialized education programs in The united States neec to pe 
aeve loped. united States resources poina for foreiqn national 
education snouid prooaoiy be focused on oraouate r^xnmr tnan 
unoeroraduate proqramo* Tnooe-<^ssist mq m tne piacemont of 
foreiqn nationals in uniteo States universities neeo y:o be fuiiy 
informed about propram auality ana content, Select mp tne rio*^t 
program for the right st uoent is vitally important. Vn» 
university most appropriate in agribusiness manaaement education 
may not be the one typically useo for more technical aqri cultural 
teach ing* 

Fourth, funds for preparation of aporopriate teaching 
materials, such as case studies for this type of eoucation, wouig 
be well spent. The figency for- International Development has just 
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h«d Pr»p«r«0 « Mt^iM of «Oout « Cotmn c««ff vtudiM on* for* ion 
«gr&Du»inMs oroolvm*. Vnis tyo* of thing i« commvna«blc. 

Fitth« MuoAtionAl progr«mft directly joiriinQ U.S. n«tior(«i 
•no forviqn national vtuavnts on th« •«m« Orojvcts could ov most 
v«lu«Dlv. Titlv XII h«» vomv provisiori for thi»« out sovciAl 
funos to both U.S. «nO forviqn univvrsitivs to «liOW tnvm to 
cone vnt rats on trti» •ovcific«lly could h«vv men rvturn* uwrseae 
•Kpvrivncv for U.S. n«tion«i gr«au«t» Btucvnt« in tnv m«n«c»r,i«nt 
«rM xm •Ktrvmvly vKlu«hl^. 

SiMtn, condition* daw cn«no90 Nhicn now «llow u» to Iook for 
morv Short ^t»rM mariAgvMvnt vaucation «Oro«a« hany countries now 
h«v» an infrastructure of aualirivd 9duc«tor« «na Dusinvss cm-z^osm 
with forviqn 9MDvrivncv« i«r>cuaQV c«D«biiitv, «ra aoptituov 
sutficivnt to fn«Miiiuzv tnv us* of many mor* cirf»r»nt Kirtos C'^ 
university voucators than in trim Past. Th« traoitional criteria 
of lona-tvrm ovsrsvas VMPvrivncv* •Htvnsiv* l«naua;ie trainina, ar«o 
sovcific country knowivacv ano contacts rnay om suDfti«r\. lai . V xr.o 
riQorous for necessary aual i f ic«it ions for &. staff recruit sd to 
tMCh in thv Short -tvrrn proqrants aoroaa. \nm bdiiar>c« Detween 
staff inout from this country and that wnich can b« rvcruxtva 
locally has shifteo. Ihess proQrams mioht om aoi* to iweraqe 
substantial in~countrv taient with a low marainal input fron^ u. b. 
uni wrsi t ivs. 

Svventht soecxalizvo manaaemsnt loos, sucn as Public 
aoricultural aQBncy fkianaQ»m*nt« or 9v«n mora specific manaoiS'niFnt^ 
jobs such as r«sourc« manaqemvntv rssearch laboratory manaotfrnent. 
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.ni««l n..itt> oro9r*m tn.nq.M.r.t, could urn* .ncrt-t.rn, .o.ci.Uz.d 
DroQr*«,». Th. oPDortuniti.. for tMching th... «oro.a .r. 
b.eo«,»r.q wucn mor. r.ali.tic. Ai.o. tn... oroqr.m* .r. o-oly 
rmma^a, «r.a wor. innov.tiv. orogram. r«..cJ to b. oev.ioo.c. 

Priv-t.-..cter ir,veivm.r.t ». m.r.a.tery if worla huno.r 
b. •limin.t.a. Th. m.n.q.tn.nt ir,D...t i.critic.i. «1oa»r-r, 
m»n»qm,nmr,t r.ccqniz.. forrn.i .duc-tion . h»pn-r.turn inp..,t. 
PuDlic proqr.m. to .uooort quality .qr »q,.„in.„. m.n.p.rn.r.t 
•auction will b» critical in tn. outloOK on worla hur.q.r. 
EKCitinq. out oft.n hiohly fr.ction.t.q cr-opran^. .r. unoerw.y. 
Many tninq. h.oD.nino m *Qr i bus, n.s, .auction. Tr,. *r.* i. 

no lonD.r « .t^ocnua «no „u*t not b. t»-.*tec *. ,acn. it neec» 
•om. aif.ct .tt.ntion by dudIic o.ci. i om,i«K.rs. w.li-oUc.a 
.o.ei.l r..ourc.» .nouia yi.ia hioh r-turn for fairly nominal 
inv.«tMent». 



I or, 



br.«a".fa,nt. Cl*r#_Toe,y, Summer I9a4. dd%-?L 

3; Lrmrl.. £. f^r.ncn. j«,„.s Mies. *na K.nnal 1 k,.-ttir»r 
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Prspared Statement op Charlis H. Halotkd, M.D., Profbssor op Intirnal 
Medicine, University op Caupornia at Davu 

To plaot tht iuut of tworld hungtr in prqp^r ptrsptotlvt, it is important 
to r«oogniM that nalnourisbad po|)ulationi ar« at shacply incraaaad clak tot a 
variaty of infectious iUnaaaaa whichf in turn ara tha ultiMta oauaaa of 
loftjillty* PurthtcMraf tha praaanoa of an acuta intarcurrant infactioua 
illiiaaa gra^^tly axacacbataa Mlnutcition* ItMia^ salnutrition and infactioua 
disMia axiat in a vicioua ^la* Braak out f coai thia cycla raqfuiraa a broad 
aiproach of basic education^ proviaion of battar diats at critical tiaaa in tha 
lifaapan (pragnancy, lactationf and aarly infancy), and basic haalth iMintananoa 
prograioB including aanitation and inmuniaation* 

Tha casnon link betimn malnutrition and life thraataning infactioua 
illnaaa is alteration of tha iasuna aystaai, itS* tha bodyU dafansa sgainst 
inf action* DaUiled and convincing atudiaa ovar tha paat tan yaara hava shown 

that in children with RwaahiorKor (protein-calorie nalnutrition) key parts of 
the lyni)hatic-^hymic aysten atrophyi with resultant dacreaaed production of T 
cells, «^ich are essential for cell-nadiated isnunity and, the basic defense 
against viral and many parasitic and bacterial Infections. Althcxigh the other 
roajor ccfi|3onent of the iimuie system, the ability to produce antibodiesi 5s 
generally intact, there are defects in synthesis of other proteins (ccapletaent 
Bystem) essential for killing of bacteria. Studies in children with protein 
calorie malnutrition show that these processes can be reversed with adaqoate 
nutrition* 
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rtm Infant -ort«lity i«t« (INt) 1, ottUmi m tte mitei of dMth. 
oocutting p.r .j««nd of po|»iUtlon during th. first y^r of llf.. im 

fro. . lo» Of B««n In a«h„ (12 In U.S.) to grMUr th« 200 In Cwtral 
Africa. ltorlA,i*, the lading cmmm of dMth in infancy ar* diarrhea 
dlMaM. and variety of im«i«bi. diwaa.. 500 «ililon childr., tw» 3 to 4 
bouta of diarrhM .v«cy y^r, «xl ini-ny part, of U» »rjd at laaat half of 
•11 day of th. yaar ar. apant with dlaribM. Ht„id.,id. «,rt.lity fro. diarrha. 
!• itout 10 ». hUf of thl. group bafora aga f iw., mi 1% oz 5 miilon par y«ir 
bafora aga on.. Diarrhaa ia du. to a v.ri«:y of dlff.rant bactarlail 
paraaltic otgmiaw, and ha. the cc.»n outoc of aevar. ddjiliuting 
dAydratlon, falling blood pree«ira, a««ulation of acid in the blood with 
rewUtant att^iag. of heart. The other win group, of diMaaaa affecting 
InfMta in th. firat y.ar of life includ. «..ia., p,rtuM,., tetnua, polio and 
dlptheria, all of ^ch c be prevent.] by proper l.-«l«ition. n>e total 
Infant «rt*lity rate world wide of 12 .illion per year i« roughly divided 
between diarrheal dieeaM. and the Utter category of diMaM*. 

•Wnutrition and acute Infectia, work together in a siniater alll«we. 
^together with poor aanitary oondltiona, w,lftutrition alters the laaute .K:hanla» 
*»lth incr.««l riak of infectioua dis«»e. m turn, infectious diaeaee 
accelerates ealnutrition through s«»ral «chmis». Acute illness i. usually 
asMcUtsd with poor appM:ite and frequently VMdting, with resultant dKreased 
food intake. Intestinal Infections alter the int«tin.l ab«>rptioo of essential 
nutriwts. Furtherwre, acute infection increases the tvtiltmmtM for 
essential caloriw, and protein. Pbr instance, a typical non-lethal attack of 
«-8les usually causes „ 10% loss of body weight and will slow the ytowth rate 
by ooe-hdlf. kv.„ i,, th.. i«i„)a.ion whkb ...„viv.^ .,cule infection, the effects 
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Of cMuccnt infections act diVMUting* In additlcn to ianrii^i in ptayiiotl 
9nMtht thict U also blowing of nmtal (tovtldfiMnt du» to tin of aoutt 

illn«M« and to dtcrMMd dMloiiwit of bc«ln tiMUt, 01timt«ly# thla mm 
that tht sooial and aconoadc growth of tht ^»tHUation will ba limitad* 

Bow can thla cycla ba pcawntad? Umuniiation ia Ijqpoctantf but hardly tha 
oo^^lata answac. BatiMtad oosta of iiapuniaatlon of tha ooMon vical infaotiona 
ia |5/child, ot about 9500 aillion dollara pac yaac (tha ooat of 10 fightac 
plania) » Howavec, hiatory ahows ua that ia|>rovad living atandanta ara aoat 
critical, on^ hundcad yMca ago in Haw York City tha im m gcaatac tbm 100# 
and fall to leaa than 50 pcioc to davalofnant of any vaocinaa* I^>covad im 
oocucrad at tha wana time aa rising living atandacda# including iqpcovad 
aanitation and hoiMing, 

Nhila standards of living raquire dtcadia and ctntuciaa of progcasst 
ccncectod efforts can nevacthaleaa ba nada at kay pointa in tha lifa cycla to 
braak ths cycla of ralnutcition and infaction. TtM sajor tacgat ahould ba tha 
young woman who will baac and ultiMtely auckla tha infant at risk and who will 
ba casponslbla for tcaating illneaa at hom or bringing tha child to asdical 
attantion. Literacy ia easantial^ and atudiaa in at laaat 15 diffarant natioi» 
hava showi a fall in infant nortality by nora than 501 in wt«sn who hava had 
sore than four yaara of schooling. Family planning ia aaaaniiiali atudiaa in Bl 
Salvador and Chile have shown that tha fifth child ia about thraa timas aora 
likely to die of malnutrition and Infection than tha firat child* Other atudiM 
in India and Turkey have shown that the infant nortality rata is greater than 
200 whan thtce ia less than one year spacing betwean children* falling to lass 
than 80 when children ace spaced out beyond three years* In addition to being 
more likely to understate faD>l> planning, the literate mother will ba nora 
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wmf of ter child's need for greater nutrition, ainoe infanta «na children 
reqMire three tl«e« nore calorie« aiid twice aa such protein per body weight than 
adults, Itesdlng and understanding 8iA|>le growth charts are excellent seans for 
the literate eothsr to develop an appreciation betwew ttSei|uate nutrition, 
illnees, axid child develo|iwnt, 

Many population studios have shown that the underweight chUd, less Um 
2.5 kilograns at birth, is three tijnes sore likely to die in the first year than 
the child wtK> mIi^ more than 3 kilogrSM at birth* studiw in Quatonala and 
India have show tttat the siitple provision to pregnant women in the last 
trlnester of 300-500 caloriea and 10 grains of protein with <Kiequate iron and 
folate will nke nonwil birth weight much nore likely and ultinately reduce 
infant sortality by more than 501. After birth, conti/.ued adwjuate nutrition of 
the Mother and an eB|4iasis on breast feeding for at least six months will 
further limit infant faortality. Studies in India, Canada, and Chile have shoiA 
that bottle fed-babies are three times more likely to develop diarrhea or 
respiratory disease than breast-fed infants, and in the Phillipines a concerted 
program of breast feeding reduced diarrhea and infant mortality rates by nore 
than 951. Hixnan breast milk is an ideal source of nutrition during the first 
six ■onths, since it provides essential antibodies, is non-allergenic, and is 
easily available, in contrast to bottle forwulas which may be mixed with dirty 
wtter, may not always be avail«ible, and nay not be properly mixed. Finally, a 
revolution in treatment of infant diarrhea may be occuring, based on detailed 
atudiee of nations with cholera. Now it is knoMi thai oral rehydration therapy 
(ORT) , with 8iJi%)le, etia.ily mixed solutions of gluooee and salt can prcsote 
ptot^r fluid balance and prevent deaths from diarrhea* Studiee In Bangledeeh 
have show 95% auoccss rate by such treabnent. This approach underscores the 
interteldtion of litrtdcy, aiKl batic education. 
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In •UMAcy ttm qtm^tmt mttmct of vorld hunger U on intmtB tnd mU 
chlldrin %iho b«o(M tuMptlbU to lif« thr«it«ilng infectious lUiMM* 
Malnutrition hM profouid sf f*ct« on ttm imuDm syvtM^ «iid# toqMmt vitb pooc 
Mniutlon and crowiod pofulatiom lowto to incrtMOd liMk and aoctality itm 
coMOD infactlouB dlsaoM* AXttxMigh ImniMtion practiow ar* an ia|J0rtant 
adjunct f atudiea from many pacta of tht w^rld indicata that infant Mortality can 
ba aignif Icantly lowarad by proviaion of propar nutrition to praywtt WMn# 
ai^^^ on braaat-faading and fanily plarkiilng« and proviaion of adaquata fluid 
rqplaoMMnt thatapy in diarrhaa# tht aajor cauaa of infant aortality wrld wida» 
Ihua, world hungar, ignorancaf and infaction taka tha aajor toll of daatha in 
aarly childhood* Ini^rovad living atandarda« aduoation# and proviaion of 
nutrition at Kay pointa in tha Ufa cycla (pra^iancy and lactation) appaar to ba 
tha Mjor factora in inv^vad haalth of tha world population* 
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(Prom the N«w England Journal orMedidne, July 1984] 



SPECIAL REPORT 
rooo. NirmiTiON, and nuclear war 

S^m^. will MmMkU r iIm* MiMlyjim ii| iIh' ii|iri ilu rlli-« u 
of ihcrmofiuciciir wtir oii liJiHi mimJ HuiriiHHi lu l#r 4 
mcumiink'M rxrrviM- l«»r a mn U iy wUmr |ii>|iuIj1hiii)i 
would be detiin»iini. »ikI in un Ui lalirii drtiniynl, liy 
•ucii ii war. Iliiwrvrr, niiisNkrulitiiM*! ilH'vr im|im b i aii 
•dd UKHhrr diniciuiun 10 ihc pmlcMMUMl mikI public 
uitdcnittudhifoTihc borrurofiheihretti. Mu»i Mw^rf 
pefiwii MTt ihcImai mi i|ie public uiirr»nccB i»l ih4i»r 
wluj emphuixr ihr puMiUe number uTBurvivors alirr 
nuclciir wttr in wxys ihm M«m 10 imply iImi lUvrr 
would be rnuuKh people Irfl 10 pki up ilir pirn > 
ho u» 10 rrbuild, iliiii bulIi u war ib ilibiluiblf U iM^t 
ihe UMiiiiry «ttd iib pupuluiioii would ikh lie loully 
devuiuii-d. Many wIni riiipliasiief ihc nunibi r lur* 
vivor. appear not 10 have cmuidrrcd Imiw Burvivur* 
would obtain Ibod. H«wever, ilicrr U »HiBid«T»bli^ 
pwi experience on wlucli 10 base etiimaieB irf «Hiir 
the Oiiuetiuencet of nuclear war with mpcci 10 kwd 
and nuinikm. ^ 

DiaaumoN or DoMvnc Foo» Sumjia ' 

OtlK-m iMve piiinii*d oui ihc ditliculiirB ol* niuM 
evaiUiiiMNitol ilir U.S. urban jiopulaiioiiB by privjii- 
car and have warned aboui ilie .nauive iratlic Bii^rlB 
•nd impoaiible hutuing problems ihai «vould rriuh, 
even if ilie prupoMd Mven 10 nine days* warning were 
rcaliiiic. AwuminK ihai pitriial evacuaiioii could l>r 
achieved bdbrr nuclear bomba fell, where would ilir 
fijud codic Irom aAcrward? In MasMi lioseiis. lor vx* 
•mple, ai leaai three fourihi of the (iiud arrives Innit 
OUI |»f iuie by irtRk or rail, aiid supfilies oil ti^iid 
would last only a lew days. In an aiiack mu»i ol'ilie»e 
supplies would be deiiruyed. 

In ilie United Siaies, (bod Is no Itaiffrr rarried liy 
Urntcra 10 nearby markeiSi as ii once was. Ii is sup* 
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piled by inribMUiwu, i compleit network iImi involvn 
II4MIU vfkm RMclkifiefy, peirukum praducu, IcriU* 
lacr, iMikUct, Mid OMWiMrciAl Red* ind requires «n 
(•TrMtmctytt la ikc faod pfodiiced, McJudinc 
mmm cIcvalMV, itayiihicf houm, cold-iloragc pisnii, 
tloiir milU, Mid • variety of other faod>pr«>ceuinM •nd 
iMcktfKiMR iMdiwiriet, iOim iH« whole netwitrk Ibr 
iniM|iuniiio«i Md Mnrage mmI the wholeMk ind re- 
tail dMiributiun oC Iciuda. Alihouffh «n arr* auch m the 
•lortheAaicm Umicd Hiiict ia pankuUrly vulneriMc 
10 any lireaduwn in luod proccMing, iisnipitriaiifjn, 
«Ad nMrkriinn, unct ibuui 10 per crni uT iu fiNid ii 
•iR|iiieird» mher aeciMNia of the cuuniry would imm be 
<»uth beiler gflT. 

lliniuHhoyi the country, oTooufaf, there would be 
•Maatvc detlnKimn of itored fiiod, and depending on 
•he arMmu moat cn»fi« and tiveatock wtiuld be Um\ or 
inua^hk. II hry r^ilruad linka were deilroyrd, u 
«uukJ moat ceruinly occur, and if ihe inteniair hiRh* 
^ay ayiirni wrre dtirupirri, and Ka^iline 4ml die* 
<cl furl uruvaiUUle, how would liKid be diitribuied 
laiMmally^ (:i«hty ltve per cent «»f U.S. corn it pro- 
luced in 1 1 itndweitern lUiea. Onetiiih of the wheat 
I pKHluced in K^nwu alone, and miiat t»f the reit 
I |ruwn Irom m>fth lo Mmnent^, North Da- 

kota, Aiid Mooi^n^ with urnie in the Focihc N<»rili* 
mi. MiihiK^n, Aiid New York Ihii only a nrKtiKibIc 
imouiit Ml ihe Northrail. I'wu thirdiof the Miy lie^ni 
irr Krowii in ihr (irrai l^krt itatei and the Corn Ucli, 
Hid nt r i« Krown mainly in Arkamai, ixiutaiana, Tex* 
(I, MiMiuippi. Aud CAliforni*. Krutt and vrRr table 
trodutlMHi 1% alinoftt aa n^rruwly ronceotratrd. 

CM' ilir (bod thai did become avaiUhIr, how Tar 
voultl II Ko and huw would it he paid <br^ So much of 
he phyBir^l ^iid loctal infraatructure would be de- 
iruyrd I hat ihe economy would ceaie to function. 
%urvtval intiiiirti wuuld take over, and Ibod would be 
wardril pr bartered, no4 Riven away. As emphjdiied 
lelow, nKiai hiiiuncal faminri were cauied not by ah- 
oluie thorlaKea of food but rather by ihe lack of 
•Kaita to pay lor it and inadequate or nonexiairnt 
dirfduiributMrn. 

I^rtohi turviviiiK the initial aaaault would lonn no< 
« ablr IU hiid fbiid either in iiorea or in a civil del'f nK 
cpo«il<»ry and would bcKin to (braRe Uh it. But where 
ouhl ihry hiid it.' I^ocal (arm supplies ouitide the 
iimagrd area would loon he rxhauiied even in har- 
eti sramn (iuvernmeni oAiciali in under|rcH4nd 
hclirrt or llyinK rummand poata would not be able to 
icomphih I'^e hrrculran tatk of luiiaining Tood sup* 
>tica I hry would noi be able to arrclt the frantic and 
rated liehrfVNir ol iiarvinR and driperate lurvivori 
•rat hrrrfkiDK nitti itorea and warehouses and ihrn 
tva«linK iiiHl rrfiuatkiiiK individual hornet. Many 
•ouUI Im- killed by )>er»ons trying to protect iheir own 
■»mrs. (annliet, and ftiiid lupphet. 

Surviviifk Hiiuld U-Kin lo die Irutn m^lnuiniKin ^nd 
lUfiiHih wiiion 4 l.w werki Kven mdd malnutrition 
•nd iHtiiirthal ratlirfiiun rrtult iii drcrr^krd tril-inedi- 
ttfd 4itd oilier ii(it)N|iei ilic unmuiiiiy. With retuianLc 



tu inlei tion weakened, ihc lark of elemeniary tanitary 
facilities, and the breakdown of programs of preven- 
tive mrdteine and puMic health, the syiierRiatic inter* 
action of malnutriiioo ami infrt ttoua disease would 
bcRin to decimate the survivors further, even beR>rc 
radiation sickneti and the late eflecta of trauma added 
their toll. 

ryph4Hd fever ii still p«^eaent in the United States 
and burope, and along with other diarrheaa and dya- 
enteriea, it could lie expected to reach epidemte pro- 
poriinna under the cnndiltoiu that could be anticipai- 
cd aRee a nuclear eich^nRe. Reduced resistance and 
increased expoaure would alaoeaaeerhaie the frrquen* 
cy and aeverity of respiratory iiileetinnt. With all sem- 
blance of organiaed medical and public-health serv* 
kcs destroyed in much of the country, the ravages of 
radiation poisoninR %voukl be compounded by un- 
checked inlecikius disease.' 

raHINI IN THK D«VCl4>flNG WOSLO 

The disastroua eflects of a ihermonut lear eachange 
would not be limited to the fond supply of the areas 
and countries directly experiencinR nuclear allaek; the 
ellectt on the food supply would be Klobal.'' Knr many 
niunirifa, the prnldem of ohtiiininK iimM I<n«I iin* 
(Hirlk evrn miw results in i hrimiiMlly returriiiK Umh} 
irites. If a nuclear war iMciirred. Imw many imire 
shijNi would leave North Ainorii an iMirts with IinkI for 
Third Worhl rountric^^ 

Ai pofiulatfon Rrowlh raiei in the leu develo|>ed 
worlil ai-u'leraied in the I¥I.V)b. the Dow of grain iin- 
imrti Rradually increased and by 1978*1979 had 
gniwn to l(H milliiHi metric (ont. Current U.S. (iad r%- 
|w»rts rniuire two lifihs of the aerexKe ciiltivaial; graio 
exports from North America (Canada and the United 
Slates) now amount (n nver 163 millimt metric loos.^ 
of which about 70 inillhm ro tn the developinR coun* 
trieaof Asia, Africa, and Utin America. In addition tn 
Western Kumpe, the only mher majnr exporters. Aus* 
tralia and ArRcmina, supply only about 14 and 19 
mtlli4in metric tons, resperiively, of wheat and enrn. 

iTie niimhrr of malnmirivhed pervKix in dcveliipiitK 
cnuntries is staggerinR, approachinR a quarii r of all 
humiinkind. On the basis of the 1980 data, the World 
Bank has estimated ihat HOA millinn pertooi iii d<*vH* 
opinR countries — from 61 to 7.1 per cent of iheir 
populations — * have delieieni diets.^ Kven with (he 
more strinRcnt dietary criteria of the Kood and Arh* 
culture OrRaniaation of the United Nattoos. 16 to 23 
per cent of the Rfohat population, or 4'M\ mtWum per- 
sons, have a level nl food intake that iieriniti liitir 
more than mere survival ^ To this number mmt lie 
added ai least 450 million i hitdrt n idmlihed hy the 
World health OrRaoi/aimn as xuflrrinf{ Irom v.tfyinR 
dcRreei of protein*rali>rie m.«liiutriiiim A large num* 
her nl iheir |>er%ons arr di |Kiidriu on the riiod iiiipply 
and pritT si^ lure ni.uli innMblr liy ihr ftwid ex^titrU 
of North Anient <i Aduru|tiiiin tA ihyw miuk es wotild 
have grave < iiiurquenreslor moii cil tlihji(i|nilaiic>it»<>( 
developing c nunlries \! 
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BrcauM ihe ^Mmpun mrrdi uTihv IrMsteveloprd 
couiiuirt arr cunlinuinM «o incrcair, ihc amiMiuencct 
iA a KUUitS ii( ktud t%yu€l% Inmi NiMrih Amcriia ire 
.gruwinn iieAdUy wurte. According lo the InirntaiNni* 
* tl F<Mid Ht4icy HrKarcli liitiiiuir, ^niM dclkiu uTihc 
m«it^ luplci in IfjcAl-drniirui iouiiiric» will loiiil ai 
le^ii 121 lu 143 millkMi mcirK luiiiby MJ9Udi-i|>iir alt 
Ihrv HturU in iiicrr4^ iiNricullural |»rijduvliiNi and 
conirU iMifHilaikm K^iwih. 

KoinI ircurUy dcpcmUun d iicady, yrar*niund How 
of luud amofif coMnirtei. World faud rc«ervrs mi any 
Nivcn lime arc rnKhicninnly limilcd. Fur a prriud in 
1974 ihc wurid held Mily a iS^ay lupply oTKrain in 
lloragr. Thia luiiply lacrraM^ Uirr in the decade, biti 
aiiKY I wn ii luu dropped ilurpty ARaini ai ilie begin- 
hing of 1982 there waa a 28^y lupply. Allbougli il 
h4» lime increaird, any diiruptiuniiffiMid prtidu^tion 
and diiiribution lyiiemi in itie world would Iwvc' 
N^4j4I co«»K<|ucnrri. Ofcouw, ii itmx juii ihe poor 
n^lMMii ih^i would luller liiod »lMirUKc*« in ihe iilur* 
nulh of 4 nuclear w«r beiwren ilit luperpowrri; many 
ol ihr umnirirt miw iiitui4lrr4 il will iilT m^Ui lulfrr 
even niore bec4UK uTlheir Kreairr drprndciicr mi looU 
niiporir If Europr wrrr jIm» deilfuyrdt which »eemi 
likely in any ■cnuriu thai wr can rnviMKc. iIm- imoIh 
lenii I havedrtcnbrd would be wmpi»ui>d«1. betauK 
kunijie M a larnr eaportir ol fcHM|, KuropiMii ^ri^iii 
raporii itUme amount lu 20 millioii melrii.- lutuaml are 
mainly ihippcd lo ilie devel4»piii|( workl.' 

Taujout Comtaminatiom 
Fallout coniaminalioii of Ibod with longOived nucic* 
ar-fiMMin producii would be i Mrtoui and lonifierm 
prot>lcm no4 only for lurvivort in ihe cooniriet in 
wliiih nuclear boinba lell but Ibr ihe whole world. 
Ahoul 170 dilTerenl fr«KmenU rrtuli from hwion. 
about 4 lu 5 per cent of ihrni ilroniium^9U, which h«» 
a halfMifr of 211 yejri, aioiig with ce«um*l37, with a 
hall life of 33 years, jinc-W with a half-life of 245 dayi, 
arid a Urge number of fragmcnii thai have a ihorler 
halMile, luch a« iodiiie-ISI with ahalMife of 8 dayi, 
or are pre.'eni in imaller amounli. 

'I hr world became alarmed in the I9M>I when Icveli 
of iiriiniium.9U in ihe food lupply. etpeciaUy in milk. 
iiKluding breasi milk, roic worldwide M i rctuli uf the 
American and Kuuian hydroKeii*bomb letii in ihe 
ainiotphere/ Appreciaiiun of the danger kd lo the 
morjiorium im almoapheric tenling, broken only by 
the French in the South P;iciHc and by limited testi 
conducted by India and China. With large hydruf^en* 
bcwnb ex|)|otiotia, half the fiksion product! are puahed 
into the itratosphrrr where they gradually leak into 
(he trupotpliere aitd are deposited klowly aroumJ ihe 
world, iitriioiium*^ move* from soil to plants to the 
rumen ol thr t(»w and, henci-. inui milk." I hc Irvrls ol 
«lroniiunh9U in milk iiurrased duriiii( the I^Vh until 
lyW and have »iniT deciiiird cmipi for a iharp bui 
trantirni imreaM''* jlir. ihc- Krriuh Jimm|)hrrii- nu* 
vit a* dctooalHms"* m February and April ^A I9UJ. 



IV radioiaoiopet of strontium are biologically 
similar to caUiuni. Tiicy are metabiMised like calcium 
and aflected by the same variable*." Calcium, and 
therefore strontiuni*90 ions, enter bone within min- 
utn after ingestion and almost immediately after gain« 
iiig entramr into the body. Hubsequent urinary eitcre* 
tion is so small as to be negligible under itormal 
circumstanees. Hie strontium content of both milk 
and bune is umtrolled by the Gtetor* that mediate cal* 
cium metalMjIism, ind it is conventional to express 
stroiiiiuni in niatiun to cgkium. 

I'ht reason for cotKcm, of oouree, is thaf any In* 
crease in radioactivity in bone increases ihe occur- 
rence uf sarci>ma of the bone aitd leukemias original* 
ing iti ilie Kettiaiopukilc tiaaue uf the bone marmw." 
NcvenheleM. u compartd with other cantequences of 
nuclear war, this hideous prospect may be one of iIk 
least devaitating. It is not the purpow of ihU paper to 
discuss furtlier the eflecu of radioactivity on human 
beings. Otiicni have done this in stark and Inirrtfying 
terms on the basis of actual esperieiices in Hin»khima 
and Nagasaki.'* It is relevant, however, to point out 
that rMli<a(-tive AUmu iiigi-sird with ffiod are a major 
source of continued espnaurc to radioaciiviiy long 
after the acute radiation and tliermMl eflects ol' the 
bUsts liavu diuipati*d. 

K»l>crieiice with eflects on fiiod supply, lM»wcver, i» 
limited and very much the c<Kweni of this pJ|)rr. Wr 
know that crops would Immediately be containtiiatrd 
by radiuiauuipea through fallout, hiduding many iio* 
topes with hairUves uf up to a year. Om-c again, stroii- 
tium-9U with its halMife of 28 yean, sloiig with ce* 
sium*137, would be the serious lung*trnn hazard. 
Flanu would absorb strontium-9U from the soil rela- 
tively slowly, but since it would neither be Iradird 
from the soil m»r fixed in forms th4t W4iul<l maki it 
iiiacccssiMr to plants, plants would beadit tary Miurtr 
of stnMitium*UO for many yran. 

Iiiiiialty, direit radioisoio|>e i-oiiiaiiiiiiutiiiii ol' 
leaves would be the prulUein, whfihcr coiiiumed di> 
rcctly or fed to animals. The haaardi to children 
would be particuUii'.y great, both because tliry de- 
rive a greater fraction of their dietary calcium Innn 
milk and liecause they are affrctcd more by radia* 
ti«>n hazards. Animal milk and breast milk wuuld 
S4KN1 U'come dangertHuly contaminated with »tron» 
tium*lJU. 

Not only would plants, terrestrial animals, and 
pniducts I'nHii thrm lie uxitamiiiated with stMohuni- 
90 hut also aquatic lile luh, shelliith, lobatm. ami 
crabs * — and drinking water. Tin- iTokjgit j| vllei u 
on higlirr plante and animals would he lar more M-rh 
1 mi. »>■■'» KxiKMurm to KJinnia radiiiliiHi in rmr** of 
2UtJ() H in fiiur Hays cir his wouht dcva^tau- t(Holri(iU\ 
hill iiv aitti xiniil.ir r)i|Knurrfto( ItMMMI K wi.iihl dni' 
iii.iir di-iiiluiiuv l>ti'%t% ,ntil \i){t't.iMuii "* 1 1 r.nh- 
'iluili d.iiil.i»{r hilliiwnl tiy (iir ^ikI t iiiM(.n .clh i iinl 
laij*!* 4ii-a». whif li \ti ni\ iiroluhlc tn sulih^hnii iit <4 
*>y NX* M-1 Wiiuhl Ik- ddw. anil ^k-i himi-mi >iiii|»lilit a. 
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liiui III ilir (Itiu wiHiM fMcur The rriuluiit riuMiih* 
mriii 1/1' lUlilr bui p4Uprri«rfl plan I tykirin* wouM 
dwu\n I he cumplrx liiuJ wrh iiTimIuuI eciwyvienii, 
Mme cwninuiiiiict would br ailcried in the 

I hr at;c-rlrr4(cil Umt nf iiuirirni minrrali fruin ihc 
lami lu ihr wairr wmikt cauie ruiruphirailon and |miI* 
luiimi i)ri«hr«, rivrri, 4imI eiiu4riei. Tlie Und wuuM 
be drMrailed and IrM frrlile bccauie uT ihete Iomti. All 
(hcte iiillttriit-ri would rxirnd tu ihr pfudurikm iiT 
kN<l and IiIk-i Inmi both natural and man*madr eiu* 
t>tii nik This wuuki he c(»mp(»undr<l by the prolifrra* 
limi 111 iiiin I peiu, iincr they are far leu anVrird by 
radiaiHui than arc higher animals and plani». It iiiiKhi 
iMH br i|uiie iltr **Krpublic of Iniecu and Ciraw" fore, 
leeii It) Jiiiiailian Sihell in hit btntk Hk htU tJu 
ImiM,'*' I>(*i4uie ilie ral ii orKoTllie hardirsi oTinam* 
malt, ami ii luu Miiuld probably Itourub. 

CUMATB ChaMW 

The alMive iunicf|uencei of a nurlear exihanxe 
would in ilirniieUei he tuihcieni to ihrrairn human 
ckliiiiiioi). At ihe lean, lurh an exdianKe would dr* 
tiroy I he iHKieiy iliai we know in ihe Norihrrn Hcmi* 
tphrre Kvt ii more diiatiroua dimeniiimi have recent* 
iy iMiciiiir 4|}|Mrriii. Crutxen and Birki^ report thai 
the VJl't U .S NrfiMHul Acudt my ofNtKncrk »tudy^' 
•iverliMilird the ellnti of ilie ihoutandi of lirn thai 
would l)r iKiiiii'd m cilin, lorekii, aKrit uliural lieldi, 
ami ml and ^ai Im IiU. They predin lhal die lun would 
be bliitied mit lur many nMHilh* and that teinprraiuret 
would lall HuHiiiriitly to de>truy food plantfc and the 
aiiiniali dr|H*nilent on Ihem 

t urrit et al ^'ttate that a rull<Kale exrhaUKe would 
leduie averaKe U^hi IrveU to a imall percrntaKe of 
oorinal liKhi. iriultiiiK in » harkh nurlear winter at 
any ira»4iii h.ur i lTecti would lie roinbinrd: nt^rur* 
inK iiiiiike in the iro^NJiphere. obkt'unnK duit in the 
iKaituphne, the T.d but of r ad hui tive drbiu, and the 

poieiuial dekirui i oTthe oxone layer These iiivekii- 

Katitrs loniluilf (hat even with a relatively "tuitM>rva< 
live" iteiiario Inr a nuclear rxchaiiKe (.WOO nteKatoits, 
KMINI ehpliikiniik), the dutt aiitl kinoke K<'iierated 
wotiltl eiinrile tlit Nuriherii Mfuiikphrre within one 
iu two wrrki Avrra^e IikIiI woidd lie reduced in a 
tmaH Ir4itii)n ol normal IlKht, and tem|)eraturi-i 
woiilil Ix* reilured to a« low a* - Ii to -2b*i:, wiih 
aublrn/iiiK land lemperaturri for miHtihi i*vni ni 
tuniini'i. 

KiaiMouMK thr tonK<trrin ronie(|ui-n<i-k of nuclear 
war, hbiiiih and colleaj(uet'' pruvide support lor 
thrw iiMulukioiiB Kood prnduciiun in natural and aK< 
fKulturai ei i»y»innk would be virtually eliminated Tnr 
Kver.il iMiHiihkaiHl keriouily alfrt ted fur a year. Al the 
€nd of thai uinr exieniive trrevcr^ible daiiuKe lu euh 
fyiienu wiiuld h4vr occurred Sovirt analysis liavr 
•frrffi with iliiM preiliitMMik 

(.'art S4f(4n ilm u%\r% lurihrr the inip)tr4lioi)i nl ihii 
4n4lyM», m4kuiK (t cle4r ih4t the ri>nke<|Ufnres <ould 



Se much worte il ihe exHianife ciMitinued k>c longer 
thai) the "coiitervative'* eximaie, or lea if an eachanxe 
were limited or aliorted early. Kven with ft ' rontrf 
vatlve** exchange, however, ilie darknru akme cnuM 
cauK a collaptc in boih aquatic and terrraiHal hMid 
rhiiiiu. Moreover, bioUigically daimemua ullravioirt 
light would pmbalily be iiicreaicd by leveeal hundeed 
l>er cent hecauie nf deitruciion nf the oione layer, and 
thii liKi wnuld threaten plani and animal life. 

llie teitipeeature drop alone in the Norihem Hemi^ 
iphere would eliminate wheat and com production. It 
would be leia cold aitd leu dark at ground level in the 
Southern Hemiiphere, but mauive climatic and envi^ 
ronmeiital ditrupikini could be triggered thert M 
well. Thut, there ii no proapeci ihat the (bod lupplki 
deitrnyed or rendered unusabtc could be repliced in 
the lint year after an attack, lending rurthee credence 
lo the prediction of hunger and tiarvation. 

Facm or HuPKiim 

Hiatoricilly, famines hive been of two kindt: thoae 
in which there w«i an absolute ihortage of fond and 
tlKise in whiih people simjUy did not have money lo 
buy food and it was not diitribuied in them. Nurlear 
war would precipitate both kinds simuhaneously. We 
have no precedent Ibr the climatic eirrcii of a nuclrae 
exchange, but we have an uliundann- of grim hiMoei* 
cal rvidenee of what would happen lo the nutrition 
and health of human populations. Money lo buy Ibod 
wfiuld not last long liir pe«iple whose Jobs had been 
rliniinated by ilie conllin, in a cnuntry wlierr giivrrn* 
mrni and infrastructurr had been destroyed ami mim- 
ry had pmhably lent meaning. As has hapiMiird so 
often in the put. most recently in Ethiopia and the 
Sahel but several timrs in this crntury in India, the 
rrgional movrmrntsoffnud necetiary to allrviale local 
famines would not occur.*^ 

Famines caused by natural diustrrs and wan have 
plagued mankind thruughout hisinry, and the conse* 
qurnces are only too familiar. Hungry, drsprrale pe<>* 
pir do not remain orderly and diKipNned. In the 18th* 
century famines in Eumpe, storehousri, markeii, and 
even granaries were plundered, and the riois often 
iould not be controlled, even by large numhrrs uf 
troo|>s. 

Thr evidence of the 2(Hh ct'ntury ii even more 
shmking l>rcau»e it ilmvri Irom rvrnii thai have im*« 
currrd within tnrni tnniictry and is xi wril tltHnntnif 
ed Hrrbert HtMwer, in hi^t tlirt'e-volumr Am Atnmtmti 
A>ir.'''' deicribri an iiliMtliiir laininr .idrtting 'iS nol* 
lion people in the VtA^a valley and Ukr4inr ol Kukki4 
in 19*^1. I)e4th fur the whole popuUiion ol tbe»r are^a 
W41 fkiim4ted to Itr only a few monthi away. Mainu* 
trition and iiarvation were evident everywhere, ai»d 
thr dead were sren lying in the streets aiKl on roads 
Irading mio lowiu, where they mmhi brtanir prey tu 
tliigk 4tu| birds. The luknl drad wi-rr pilid diKedier tu 
he ir4nsported later lo the crmeirry where geeai pits, 
apprtixiitiaiely 3 m deep, could accomm<idate several 
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hundrrd curpccf. In iHe ciiy ul OiH.Uirn •t<HM'. HUU 
<k4lhi a d«y wrrr rrporird for a iimr 

Hy jMutfy IWI. %kt badirt oTUmm who h«d dird 
"!L";»^ piled in hram in 

kiMklinjii. Thty wttt oTlrn lUilrn. «iid ihr llrth Wiit 
h*Mlrd tot Typhus and lyphirtd ^evert wrif rpi. 
di-nMc. uid dyiMirry wai prrvrflmt, with ■ ciK-i*. 
uhly of up lo M per crnl in i hitdrrn. brrad W4i 
madr Irum travrt, iKc bark uf birihri and r!m». mw* 
dmi. nui ihffUt, rhubarb, ruihes. peanuu, iir»w uo- 
laio pcdt. cabbHt. beci Iravn. and rvrn hone 

•wiwal. wrrr lu«uri». Hy ilie luinmer .,f 
1921, lunnvort were fiKhiiiiK |br l>y raiiii« iU^^, 
uu. ruuM, UiM, boitri. and ail nuniwr of reluK-. Mvn 
htm ibcir reuon and brcamc r<AnnibjU. A variriy of 
iiilcvliuyi divaarf acxravaicd ih« dreadful lufTcHiiK of 
Ihr famithcd. A amtrmporary aiuMitii drKribrt ihrm 
u -beekuif food, the riihaukicd. Mck. «nd iMki^l 
i!-rv«d propk dnnH ihrniKlvri hither and ihiiher 
•cekiii«( the Ururr lowiu and vilLKfi m iIm- lM»pr of 
nmlinii bud rtiere. (>tie niei, al evrry nrp. living ikvte- 
lorn. KUircejy able lo move. <»r alrrady connilctely ei- 
hauAtrd. and dying where ihry Uy."^ 

Iliia occurred in ihe preieni trntury iii ihi- rrsuli td 
w«riimr d VMtaiion th^i wai utvi^l by uHnpariioii m 
a Nuclear holoiauti and wa« unnimplicatcd by the 
eHecU of radiation. Can there be any dtmbi of kimilar 
•ceiiei in North America and Kurope *mo<m any con- 
crtilraiion of lurvtvor* of a nuclear exchange with the 
kind of deMructioii certain to occur? At the end of 
World Wan I and 11, llie UiKe ihipmeni» ril lond Irum 
the United Siatet uliimately Mvcd milliun» iil live*. 
Wiih nuclear war involving both Kurope and North 
America there would be no tource lor lurh a rescue. 

COHCLVUOH 

IWc are lo many aipecli of a ihennonuclciir rji- 
cH^nije that wouU be devailaiinK for the world ai we 
know it that it may lecm academic lo Mnglr out fund 
and nutntion. Hut in today 'i world everyone muit be 
made lo undertiand thai niimatea of numbera of po- 
i«niiaJ immcdUie lurvivon of luch an exchange are 
kJmoi« imkvani, u compared with the fuJI icopc and 
magnitude of ihc dettructton and diarupiiorT that 
w«iuU reiult. In addition to inltUI deatha rnrni Mail, 
hre. ami radiation of over a billion people, with per- 
hapa an e<)ui| number luccumbing during ihe l4>llow- 
ing yeae in ihe devaiiated regioni, the cnn»ef)uencrt of 
« nuclear war and an enauitig nuclrar wiiiirr wiiuki 
kill many miire |>r«>|)|r in ciiuiilrirt Jind regions ihx 
part of the nucWar emhangr. ripecirflly amting tlxtsr 
alrrady malMMirislird in drvrtoping (ouniriti. 

Aimoat immcdMirly. Ibod and water kuppliri would 
become a desperate problem lor survivors in North 
AmcTK-a and kluropr. and famine and infetiious dis- 
ease, as well as radiation sit kness. would sikhi begin to 
denmaie ihem forlhcr Wilh a world defK-iHling hrav 
ily on North Amerirsh AmmJ supplies, the Iragrdy itl 
frfmine would imh lie liiniird In ihe wjrring ^Miwrri. 
food siMMlages rfod loial lanimrs would uum »ccor m 



irthrr cimcilrHfi ihat me now ht j\)iy ilr|>i lulnii mi 
f(«id ifMiMiiu IV nu«l4*4r wiiiirr. wall 4 w-vm- dm)) 

III iciii|M rrfiinr ami Ijrk iil' hghi, wouMI lir j I1114I 

disastntui bliiw. The hMipfirrin eiuhiKHal «iinM. 
Cjuenm hw drvrliiped ciMJiiirivs cannot be prrdictrd, 
liul Ihr sIkki Ii'IIii mK s wihi|<| irruinly lie disastrous 
hviryooo must comr lo undersiand ihe lull cunw 
queiHis III a iiuclriir e«ch4*»ge. if the four Houniirii 
ol the ApiMaly|)se - War. Kamiiir, KnihiMr, rfiid 
Death — are out to ride agani ihi an uiiprm-Ueiiied 
scale. Nuilriii war would end human S4Miriy as wr 
knuw ii in ih<* Niwihern Hemisphere and ai Irasl riani- 
age it k)f genrrations in the rest ol ii.e w«»rld. 

MMMdHMiik tm w m t «f rtitM^. Nkvin S Si himsii aw. 
l^w*ni%t.MAlt2IW h,.|>, Kl I).. M I'M 

ItKncaKNcaa 
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4 RcWNtM V AkkM II IV|W»A*T^i^Afc»,M,4«,»^ 
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MMI«MiCMM|.|n«M«*A«mi«a hMtlWI 1)2 IHS- 
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Health Watch 



WYONO rUHNUIiHAlUUI 



Tiuwfr oTuft who ffi«| imtdf ikc Millfriiig WiIk poM ^ 
hungry on ihit itkihc <*r< cufMiMily b^wikkfcd by ihr 
rwfakfWM of tflbni 10 rawkr help. The hmict m mm cB«,*tljr 
i(r«iKhtrorwMti, o4'couft(. Both ihcvoumrio in need oodihtf 
«loi)or ceuiMriix haw iaIvtimI quiMtSiinis thai uUinKi «tty 
'ftmwm. Nmnhi'kt4r ihv cvHknkx uT tk^pcwi: 
nctdx-dmufhi «Kl MtfvtfioA iM • wiJc tend acrow Africa, 
Tw cumpk-i or ihc miUiom of cski of rim MuidAm, of 
ichMiOMiiMiu. o( maUrM and IUamm; inlaM imKialiiy 
rai«a ol' aou p«f ihoutMid Uvt hm h i- OMfhi i« c»U fonh 
prompt and ct1vi.*tivc r u p on wi 

Whyi ihvn, ihc miadiraiiionand iiKflWiivimiM aowidcM 
in wicrnatloiul proframnM? Th« m4|^|jQ^|ionm«y biMn 
yiBf| dchKffaii?. a vonacqueoc* of pun a 

much of our aid ia mod t o mwd tllk * jfl^ gyfiyj* n-^irik 
(ihc uncommuivd). JjUl^ 



now. | ort 10 ill S>f|»<dof . H oon not tNm lo mait«r thai 
^kar^ua naa an infam mortality rate of 90 (rhv US riMv Ihu 
yiMT ift 1 2). Ifihtfy wjni our hdp, ki ihvm iwvar ftuliy to ihc . 
amivommuniit cauKi or Ihcir Children mutt d»c. Aid 
prMriiivf arc not act by the csicni of huA|er, ihe degree of 
dcvaMariofl by dtavaaca. 

Another »pwi ut'ih< mttJirvciion of jaiiMiwkv iiuy derive 
Trovn a mtdtK of cdonuliai atiitudet. 1'hc bulk o4 our 
nnancial commiinK-ni ipvcilWally detignaicd aa "hejith 
appropr union" la aituaHy Ibr family pUnntng. Whtk ihvrr 
can be no quaiwn of the uiiliiy and necwtany of wch 
programmui luai the tamei ihe final amphaaii on Ibta u 
lometunct a tuhily raciu euphemiun for population control, 
while oatentibly whibtiing concern for food aupply. 
Hurthcrmorc* ihu earmarking of Tunds mukvi h extremely 
dimeull 10 aJiuU the mvuurvi lo j poix eouniry'i tKvdi. All 
kindi ofretourvxt jre lo dctperiitvly »hort-a hjndful oi' 
phyiivi^ni fur millions of people in MjIu Niger. Dppvr 
Vultat or ChaJ, lor example— ihJt maximum iWxibilily i» 
rnfuired. 

Ihe moti forbuidtng ohstjelc lu rjiiunjl a^HjnvV 
pfogrammea hct in ihe ruihicM anijguniim and hMiiliiy 
among the great pttwer». Mihury vxjvndilure Uvw»iii>_ 
roourvct Jt ^ rate llui dwarliotner njiKMiai ar inU frtJUm^l 
^jciivUie*. Uf iKe rougniy > > tnmun (» U 16'-) i|m nuke up 
the US grou nationji product (CiNI*). thjn 0- \% u 
allocated itf "for eiim Only a frjeiiun orthai amourngpeJ 
to providing food ur icchnieal aJviee* CMuipnwnti jnd kuni 
to improve food growmg poieniwh even k»a lu cduedtun^l 



ictlvilkt ind hcahh •ervio.i or improwment of bevUh 
rmurm. iy ooMrtM, ilwcMiof pmniUng hMbhitrvictt to 

Iht AtMTiCM pM^ aloM IM y«r GUM 10 OMCf Ihu 10% of 

wrONP. 

Wtr and pntporaiioii for war it ■ big bwineu. I m yen, for 
example, the US loU wvupona to the tune of IM btllion. 1 hat 
iiabout l%oflhe(rKPormorethMtentime»Mmucb«the 
US put aaide Ibr **aid". A detailed and disturbing review ol 
theie iMUet ii provided by Kuth 1.. Sivard m the UeM edit ton 
of ir#di/AfV«riifywf^Sww/ifx^»MArNr»(WarU FrwrMiei. 
Vox 2$ 1 40, Waahingtim. IX: 30007). Mr» Sivard poimi out 
ihat> m mi. miina^Y t- xnendHMrea ot the deveKMVd |fe.>l 
wealthy^ eouiunrt rtwW-J iL' f ^fff « Mfl i Uinioil JollarE 
the Into) cowribuliun of all M tm«c euunttHi lu evunoniH 
aniMitKy bofe ly reached Ml btll^ . And lucfa aid m 
rpfOftmrieavilyVVllkiid II lAiimi*b«tring hMns, hai iti 
own dMiuging iiipoci. The economic rtceiawn of the p^M 

'lew yeon, coupM with uncDnitolkd InlUiion and high 
uMereM raiei in the USA, haa jcopordiacd theeapabitiiy of the 

■ poorer cuuMtka to iModk the GnMCing. Kaofccra and 
mduiirialiam iMional oAWiab, and peJaicaJ leaden are 
tarrilkd of Ihr poiaible b a n kru pt cy of the wof Id'i rbanetal 
Mri Allure* 

tn abort, the indfttftivenvia rcaulta ftom botb the 
inadrtiuaey and the inappropriateneia of the eHbrt. The US 
*Uk made many iiudie«ofit»**iMernai mud health*' Ativttiva. 

0 date, nothing muJi in the way of tmprovenwnt can be 
liKerned- Wc lack a eleor Maietncni of what an international 
H'ali h pulley u or »hould be, for one thing. We clearly laek a 
iiaiiorwl commiimcnt to foreign aid adiuatad to the prioritiet 
ol'nml Mthe world. 

In IWorld aa threitenirtg ai ouri t& today* where t he faiviof 
all are lu invtftrkably iMertwinedi wc obvMHiily eannui 
alTor d to com inue with the polities ot'apol hy and neglect. Wc 
need 10 Jdopt a new language of concern, a commitment 
expretwd by wnvihing like an inter iiatiunal lax or mhc Wu^ 
will pruvkle adequate llnancul auppori I'ur reaaonable and 
appropriate programmea. Senator (tary Harti a preiiJential 
eandidate, uid it well: . . there ii a latent Hkaliwn w the 
Aipi-rlcan people, a need to icrve lomcthing other than Ihetr 
own iniereMs^ When il ian*t tappcdi people get eynKal". So it 
may be* lor other peoplct and uthei nattona aa Well- 
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Prkparko Statbmknt or Kathryn G. Dkwey, Ph.D., Department or Nutrition, 
University or CAuroRNiA at Davis 

A coinnon issunptlon of dtvelopment issi stance program Is that Increased 
food production will lead to Improved nutrition either directly or Indirectly 
via increased family Incomes. HOMever* this assumption can be challenged on 
several grounds. Firsts at the present time per capita food availability 
in the Third World Is adequate to meet the needs of the population (although 
there are Isolated areas^ In E. Africa for example* where there Is an absolute 
shortage of food due to severe climatic conditions) (1). Why* then* are an 
estimated 400 nilllon oeople malnourished? The Presidential Comnlsslon on 
World Hunger In 1980 {Z) gave the answer quite sia^ly: they are hungry 
because they are poor, and they are poor because they fU> not have Jobs that 
provide a decent Income" (p. 49). In most areas* It is the Inequitable 
distribution of food and wealth that causes inalnutrltlon* not Inadequate 
total food production. This Is not to say that food production will 
necessarily continue to keep pace with population growth In the future* but 
the malnutrition that exists today is not caused by a global lack of food. 
Therefore* increasing food production will not automatically solve the 
problem of malnutrition. This is borne out by statistics from areas where 
agricultural production has booieed* yet malnutrition continues unabated. 
In southern Nexico, for example* agricultural production increased 6-fold 
over a 13 year period as a result of an extensive drainage project* but the 
same proportion of children suffered second and third degree malnutrition 
after this period as before (3). 

Economists often argue that Increased food production will have a beneficial 
effect indirectly by increasing incomes of families producing that food. 
Whether this will have any impact on malnutrition depends on which families 
benefit from increased food production; hence the emphasis in current 
development lingo on helping the "poorest of the poor". But if the poorest 
families are landless* increased Income via Increased agricultural production 
is not likely unless employment opportunities and wages rise concomitantly. 
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Cven for poor families with land. If Incretstd food production causes a fa11 
in the price obtained for those crops, Increased Income cannot be assumed* 

The final aspect of the assumption that must be critically evaluated 
is whether Increased family Income will automatically lead to improved 
nutrition. If increased cash crop production by poor families comes at the 
expense of the production of food for home consumption, this may not be 
the case. In ny own research In southern Mexico, children of families with 
gr income fron coenercial agriculture were not ar\y better off. while 
families who were able to maintain home food production had better nutritional 
status. There are many demands for cash Income that may divert It awio^ from 
purchase of food. In addition, local prices for staple foods may Increase 
If cash crops for export take the place of locel food production (4)« 

For all of these reasons, development assistance programs must be planned 
with explicit attention to nutrltlwmal Impact* In some ctses, this has been 
taken to mean merely tackInQ on conventional nutrition programs as 
subcomponents of development projects. This Is not sufficient* Nutrition must 
be Included as an Integral objective of development projects* To do this. 
It is necessary to target projects so that tht benefits are not appropriated 
by those who least need them» and to examine each aspect of a project In 
terms of Its ultimate effect on nutrition. This Is rarely done by development 
agencies, partly because nutritional criteria for Judging "success" of projects 
may conflict with economic criteria* For example. In the planning of an 
integrated development project In the Philippines, It was argued that targeting 
the project to the most malnourished farmers, who might be less productive 
due to anemia, for Instance, would Jeapordize project efficiency criteria (5). 
Fortunately, in that project nutritional considerations were taken seriously 
In the final design. All too often, however, as Levlnson points out (5, p* 29), 
programs are '^pursued In the traditional manner, with premium^ on productlvl^, 
yield, and highe.* incomes for the producers* It may not be ultimately Important 
to the planners of these progranees (a) that the producers themselves are not the 
hungry, (b) that the choice of production technology m^ not employ the hungry* 
or (c) that the crops produced may not be those consumed by the hungry*" 

When governments or development agencies do consider efforts to Improve 
nutrition, they usually do so in terms of the conventional nutrition Interventions 
with which we are all familiar: supplementary feeding programs, fortification 
of foods, and nutrition education. In some cases, such efforts are appropriate. 
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for example, fortification of foods with vitamin A in areas where vitamin A 
deficiency is widespread. But not only do supplementary feeding and nutrition 
education oroorans fail to address the root causes of nalnutritlon, i.e, poverty, 
but their success rate in inproving nutritional status is generally disappointing. 
The benefits of supplementary feeding programs are due primarily to Income 
transfer effects, but there are more efficient ways for achieving this than the 
direct provision of food. Nutrition education, sometimes promoted in order to 
convince populations to consume imported foods with which they are unfamiliar. 
Is of limited usefulness when poverty Is the cause of poor diets: how do you 
tell a family to consume more fruits, vegetables and milk products when all 
they can afford Is rice and beans? We would do better to target nutrition 
education to health care providers, whOi sometimes inadvertantly, may have 
a negative effect on nutrition by discouraging breast*feeding, for example. 

Because conventional nutrition programs by themselves generally do 
not focus on the causes of ral nutrition, our concept of **nutrition programs" 
must be broadened to include strategies based on economic and health care 
Interventions (6). "Integrated programs", for example, combine supplementary 
foods and nutrition education with primary health care and/or improvements 
in sanitation. I'he combination of components creates a synergistic effect 
in Improving nutritional status: if children get sick less often, they are 
better able to make use of nutritious foods and vice versa* The most effective 
Integrated programs are those that target the most vulnerable groups: pregnant 
and lactating women. Infants and young .children. All countries should have 
comprehensive programs for these subgroups, UNICEF's 4*point "GOSr strategy 
to encourage use of Growth charts. Oral rehydration therapy to prevent deaths 
due to diarrhea, promotion of Breastfeeding, and universal Immunizations 
against childhood diseases should be supported to the fullest extent possible. 
The decreases In Infant and child mortality that have been achieved through 
these efforts in some countries recently are extremely heartening. James 
Grant, executive director of UNICEF, describes eloquently how these strategies 
can lead to a "children's revolution** to break the cycle of malnutrition and 
poverty and to empower the poor to work towards the ultimate goals of economic 
Justice and social development (7), 

Some niay fear that dramatically reducing Infant and child mortality might 
contribute to even higher rates of population growth. But in reality, it has 
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been well documented that Improved child survival decreases birth rates by 
reducing the need for large families and by prtventlng the very short birth 
Intervals that result when an Infant dies and breastfeeding Is terminated. 
Family planning is much better accepted when child survivorship Is ensuredi 
and In my opinion, should only be prcmoted under those circumstances. 

Economic-based policies and programs art the other major tactic for 
alleviating malnutrition. Agricultural development efforts. If properly 
targeted^ should be considered as nutrition Interventions. Because up to 
80t of Third World populations live In rural artas« economic development 
policies must focus on rural development and avoid the "urban bias" that 
has characterized economic growth In many countries • A more direct 
economic-based nutrition Intervention Is food price subsidies* When 
properly planned^ subsidies for staple foods art self*targettd« since food 
Is a higher proportion of expenditures among the poor than among the wealthy. 
However* food price substdles may have a deleterious impact on rural producers 
If a$ a result agricultural prices are depressed* Governments then fact- the 
costly burden of subsidizing not only the cost to the consumer but the price 
paid to the farmer. 

A serious impediment to the concept of considering economic-based projects 
as nutrition Interventions Is the connon segregation of responsibilities into 
separate ministries within the government. Nutrition Is generally by Itself 
or within a ministry of health; rarely Is nutrition Integrated with the 
institutions charged with economic planning. 

Ultimately, of course* the only long-term means by which to eliminate 
malnutrition Is through broad-based national strategies of economic development* 
rather than through piece-meal Individual development projects. But It Is 
Important to reiterate that economic growth alone will not reduce malnutrition. 
In fact» some of the most frequently-cited countries that have achieved rapid 
Improvements in health and nutrition - China. Sri Lanka, Korea, and Taiwan, for 
example - did so at a time when their per capita GNP was extremely low. They 
were able to make these gains by emphasizing a more egalitarian distribution 
of land and wealth and by providing broad access to primary health care and 
education. The most important way In which the U.S. government can help to 
reduce malnutrition In the Third World Is to develop a foreign policy that 
will support countries making these broad-scale changes. 
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FRKPARED fcJTATEMENT OK LOVELL S. JARVIS, AcTINO ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 

Agricultural Economics» University of Caufornia at Davis 

Hunttr aod Mloutrltlon afftct Moy ptrtotu In dtvtlop«d c(miiertM« 
Tht United Seataa Mtka to a«tUt luch pfttMos for huwinltarlaa and for 
•erattglc raaaona* Vt at«d to undtrttaod tht cautt» of hungtr and 
■aloatrltlon* and trandt In thtlr dtvtlopMnt, to d«tlgn poUclts apfropriatt 
to dtallng with thcaa probltat* 

X vould llk« to Mka thrae polntt* Flrtt, aanydtvt loping coantrlta h«v« 
Achlcvad high rataa of tconoalc frovth during tht Utt thraa dtc«d«a by 
laprovlng tconoalc policy » ttrtngthanlng political lnatltutlona» ttadarnlilng 
Idaologlea, and applyli^ tclanca to industry and «grlcultura* Foralgn aid haa 
contributed to thaae achlavtaenta* Stcond, daaplta thla prograaa a 
significant nuaber of countrlss hava lagged bshlnd* Malnutrition In thsta 
countries le eerlous and will be difficult to overcome* Theee countriee auat 
achieve euatalned economic growth becauee thla le the only long run eolutlon* 
Nutritional programe can coepleaent or hinder thle effort, depending on how 
they are designed and inpleaented* third, past experience with nutritional 
prograaa haa reeulted in uaeful leesone. Several leesone regarding aconoaic 
policy are discuasedi followed by illuetrativa exaaplee* 



The evidence available euggeate that such of the world has nadc 
eubetantlal progreae toward raising living atandarde during the laat three 
decadea. Per capita Incoaes, nutrition* infant Mortality, life expectancy» 
and educational levele have iaproved in aoat countrJea, although the degree 
v^rlea significantly across regions and countriea Aggregating acroee all 
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d«Mlop«d countn;,, acoao«lc tr<wth hii Um rliltig-*t la ■eetl«raeli« 
riti. At • group tW p«r capita ineOMa griw at aora than 3 ^rcant annually 
batMAtt I960 and .1980. Thalr aconoalc gronth haa baan aora rapid than wa 
•spact«d at tha batlnnlos of thab parlod, and haa algnlf leantly' axaaadad tha 
lone-tan growth rataa (about J parcant par capita annMlly) achl,«rad hf tha 
nov-davalopad ceuntrlaa (a.g., tha Onltad StAtaa, Waatam Buropa and Japan) 
whan thay bagan tha procaaa of auatalaad aconoalc growth. 

* « 

1 aajf thla not to craata coaplacancy bi»t to fitfgaat that'davalopaant 
afforta hava producad incraaalngj -.altl»a r .'ulta. .Tha proeaa; of aodarn 
•coaMlc growth and iti b«Mflei hiw^ ooea ■prt«dlf« filrly rapidly to aa 
incraiaioi proportion o£ tha iforld'i populairlooa Thl» luoctia, ihould 
ancourage contimiad and, lfidtad» lacrtaaad dtvalopMnt iffort, Including 
Intarnatlonal eld* 

Lirgar, aora wldaly hald end cloaaly aunltorad food atock*. ■ vmrlatr of 
International *agra«Mnti guarintanlng griln luppllM to natlona In naad, end 
th€ dnvalopaant of Intamatlonal griln aarkati hava graitly Ineraaiad food 
•acurlty. Tha Ukallhood of faalnn hai bann raducod avan In Aala and In 
Sub-Sahirin Afrlcai tha fvo iraii whnra Mlnutrltion li m>9t pravalant* 
Economic grovnh hii raducad hungar end aalnutrltlon In «oit of South AMrlci 
•nd la North Africa end tha Middln Bint. Much of Aala--iihlch wai conildarad 
by aany ai aaoit bayond hopa thrfi dncadaa ago^-^ii aado grait progriaa. 
Thla includni Roraa» Talvin, Thallind, Srl Laofca and, aipadnlly, China— one 
of tha vorld*! lirgait and poorait countrlai. Prograii hii baan ichlavad 
chltfly through aconoalc growth, aip4iciaiy agrlculturil growth. Bfforti to 
Improve inccM distribution and to tirgat it-rlak groupi through govarnant 
progr«M hava b«bn lacondiry fictora In aoit countrlaa whnca ■uecnii hie bana 
achieved to datn (although Srl tinka and Chin* era l»portiat axcaptlons). 
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Such •fforta r«qulr« «aptclally difficult and ttodaatioui political 

dtcliloai* 

lagging Bghlnd * 

Although auch progrtii hai b««a «adc, major problaaa raaaln* Incosaa and 

nutritional levcla In moat of Sub*Sah«ran Africa art declining* Fovarty gnd 
malnutrition «rc vldaapraad in such of Asia, and gconoalc growth In India, 
Paklatan, and, aapeclally, Mngladaah la currantly too alow to significantly 
laprove the situation of the poor during tha naxt two decadaa. Population 
'growth In theac araaa la high and ahowa little algn of declining, aaking 
developoenC efforta mora difficult. Furthenaora, aconoalc growth and 
agricultural production have been loweat praclaely in the pooraat count rlaa« 
Excluding China, per capita Income a In the loweat Income LDCa have Increaaed 
at leaa than 1 percent annually during the laat 20 yaara. Theae countries 
constitute approximately one-third of the world's population, to that clearly 
the nutrition problem remalna large. 

Economic growth la eaaentlal In all of theae countrlea to achieving a 
long run malnutrition aolutlon, but economic grwth— with trickle down-***ls not 
enough to solve the ahort run malnutrition problem. Theae countrlea need both 
policies designed to achieve economic growth and prograaa to provide their 
aoat seriously nalnourlahed with apeclflc aid during the ahort to Intermediate* 
run. This is a major challenge. They are being aaked to undertake two 
difficult taaka ainulwaneoualy , in the face of acarce hu&an and material 
resources. These poor countries have not Initiated the proceas of sustained 
econonic growth in large part because their political, social and economic 
institutions remain week, they have few national resources, and their 
populations are relatively poorly trained and educated. Their governments 
have few tax revenues. External asnlstance can be extremely helpful to them, 
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provided ther« it doatatlc iflU to u«« It vtaelj. Poraltn aid can cootrlbuta 
■oral aupport, policy aoaljala^ and mtarlaX aaalatanca. 
Uaaful f atona . 

Wa hava laarnad aubatantlalljr about salnutrltioop Ita cauaaa and curaa. 
Wa can daaltn and laplMnt prograaa to allavlata It throughout tha world. 
Savaral guldalinaa ara llatad balovs 

1) The laportanca of Agriculture. The bulk of the vorld*a poor are 
agricultural pruducara. They will achieve iaprovad mitrition only If they can 
obtain aore productive «iployaaat. In general, thla raqulrea increaaad 
agricultural production. In low Incona countrlee, a high proportion 
(averaging 70X) of tha population la Mployed in agriculture. Induatry will 
not ba able to provide aHployaant end lnco« for the bulk of the population in 
the next four decadaa. Agriculture waa long neglected in aoat development 
efforta where aaphaaia wa placad on induatrialisation. A focua on 
agriculture la now recognized to be eaaential in nearly all low incoM 
countriea. Thii requirea new aaphaaia on agricultural incentlvea^ reaearch, 
extenaion, and inf raatructure loveatBant aa an angina of econo«ic growth. 

2) The Importance of Getting Agricultural Pricea Right. Batablinhing the 
appropriate incentive atructure la eaaential. Pricea affect both conauaption 
and production^ and there ia aaple evidence in LDCa that both producera and 
conaunera respond rationally to pricea. There ia an important dileaaa, 
however* Higher pricea are needed to encourage higher agricultural 
production, but they have Important coata. They reduce food cjnaumption and 
have an especially harsh nutritional Impact on Ihe poor who apeod a high 
proportion of their Income on food. They alao are often unpalatable to the 
politically Important urban middle claaa. On the other hand, lower pricea 
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b«a«flt consuMrs but they rsduc* ifricultUTAl product loa» and thcrtby rtduca 
ovarall •coaoalc growth ATid MployMnt. 

Bicpsrlsacs shovs that a long run solution to hungtr and Mlnutrltlon 
roqulrsa that doMstlc producer prices gsntrally rsflsct world prlcss so that 
officiant raoourca allocation la achlavad. If prlcaa ara kapt artlflcally 
low» now tachnologlea will not b« adoptodi Invaataanta will not ba wadai and 
output and Incoaaa will not Incraaaa at a rata adaquata to allwlnata 
malnutrition for tha bulk, of the population. Tha daalgn of agricultural 
acctor prlca policy la tharafora an Intagral part of afforta to laiprova 
nutrition. Of courae, If adaquata prlca Incantlvaa ara to ba provldad to 
producara, poor conauaara will auffar during tha abort to Intaraedlata run 
unlaaa ao*e cospleaantary aaalatanca la provldad thaa. Targctad food aid la 
naadad. GanerAlliad food aubaldlaa ara not tha answer bacauac thay ara too 
expenalva* Food aid la dlacuaaad aora below* 

3) Incoae Dlatrlbutlon and the Political Bleacnt. In aoat LX*a 
aufflclant food la produced ao that tha entire population could U« provided 
with adequate nutrition If the available food were dlatrlbuted equally acroia 
all peraona* However^ Incoaea arc not dlatrlbuted equally ami aone peraona 
are poor and unable to purchaae aufflclent food. To an laportant degree, 
therefore, malnutrition la a dlatrlbutlonal problea^ and political iafiea are 
crucial In the dealgn and Implementation of nearly all nutrition prograaa. 
The political laauea auat be faced. Nutrition prograaa are generally 
adalnlaterad by middle claaa Individuals whose control allows them to distort 
program Instruaenta to their own benefit and to bypass the targeted poor. An 
example from Bangladeah Is used below to Illustrate how urban groups may 
benefit. Efforts have been made In aome prograaa to decentralise 
admlnlstrstlve control to local communltlea to Improve efficiency » but locsl 
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•Utt« my b« tqually ttlf lottrttt^d aod thm local poor bo loot vlllif« 
to challooio thoio oil too, oo vhoa thoy dopond for doUy oaployMst ood othor 
bODoflti, than ootloool offlelolo. Tho oaly aolatloaa art ootabUohMat of 
alapla prograsi Involviai claar crltarla for partlelpatloo and hooaat 
admnlatratlon. HaklQt aid coodltlooaX oa iaprovad poUer daatgo la 
raatonabla* 

4) Tha Naad for ood tha Llalta oa Tartatad Pood Aid. Thara la gaaaral 
agtaMQt that nalthtv povarty nor aalautrltlon cain ba allninatad by frovth 
alona dur^oc tha naxt four dacadaa itadar avatt tha aott favorabla aaatMptloo 
ratardlQg aconoale growth. Spaclflc, targkiad pvograM «ra naadad to provlda 
tha Boat tarloutly valnourlahad Individuals tilth aid( thay raqulra 
Identifying thota who ara MOgt haraad by Mlaourlahaaat (auch at young 
chlldraa)^ tha apadfle nutritional problasa th«y faea, and tha dallvaty 
ayataaa which ara capabla of Improving nutrition «e an aetaptabla coat, tha 
priaary problaa facad by food aid prograiu la thalr aoat***^fforta to 
dlatrlbutt algnirieant aaouota of nutrlenca raqulra larga flaA:a axpandlturaa< 
Such oxpandlturat can axhauat govarnBtnt ravanuat» laavlng Inadaquata funda 
for Invaataant or othtr iftlfara axpacidlturai» a.-* If agaggtratad can i»orb 
against both acouondc growth and woXfara for tho poor. Food dlttrlbutlon 
progratto «ra alto oubjaet to aubatantlal "iaakaga"— a algniflcant part &f 
prograa aApawlituraa 1« racalvad by paraont who ara not Mlnourlahad und/or 
ratult In nonfood raChar than food aapaadltutaa. thlt can ba allavlatad by 
utlng "lnf«tlor" atapla fooda Uka aorghun or cataara which «ra outrltlcva 
and will ba oattn by tha poor» but which the rich would ptafer not to oat avan 
whan thay ara chaap* Adainiotratlva raqulrtnoacc' ora great-- and nott 
davaloplni countilaa hava tcarca admlnlatratlva aklllt avallabla* Datplca 
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tH««« probl«M» ^Utlcal will and good policy OMlyeli can ptrslt ouec«it — •« 
tho progrM in Sri Laaka and ChliMi at toot. 

5) Maiugaaont Conaldoratlona* It lo obvlouo and yot froquoatly 
otfvrXookod that maogOMat lo on laportoat cosotralat oa ftojact ouccooo «von 
nhon political will lo ptoooat« Largo and oopodally coaplox prograaa 
roqultlng i largo Uiroaucratlc froMvork aro unllkoly to ouccood« Thlo lo 
Isportiut bociuoo of tho potootlally pooltlvo latorictlooa oslotlng botvoon 
nutrition^ hoalth, oducatloaal» ogrlcultural prodaetloa» and othor 
lnv«obMfir\tt« Th«>o iytiorglatlc intorictlono naka It attracclvo to coordlnato 
tho datlgn ood laploao neat Ion of ouch prograao*, HoMVor, tho difficulty of 
idMlnlatarlng ouch prograao hao rooultod In algnlflcont offlcloncT looooo in 
ooverol cooeo* It is Inportant to oook pooltlvo Intoractlono* but progrou 
auot generally bo kopt olioplo and llaltod to a omIX nuabor of cloooly rolatod 
coaponento. 

6) The Hood for a Fooback Loop* Much lo known about nutrition progtBao» 
b\tt such rsMlno to be leamod« All nutrition progra«o ought to be 
contlnouoly evaluated to make laprovoaenta in deaign and iap.leaentatlon* 
firrora «uot be IdfiQtlflod end corroctcrd* Thla can be done only if projectft 
includ<« s^KClflc ptovioion for a Monitoring and evaluation component and if it 
la given h\gti ptiorir.y. 

Several exaeplee illuatrdte polnto Bade above* 

J!i^I}S.^4!BJL^ largely an agricultural co\intry« About 80 percent of Ita 
Ubor forcd engagoil la agriculture end 60 petcent of ita GNP originates in 
that sector. Kic.<s accouati for 85 percent of the averif* per caplti caloric 
inta!;e of th^ po pole t too* Rica production la growing sore ilovly than the 
population and Ban^ladcah depends Importantly on food aid to avoid feel no* 
However^ alnoat all food aid la chenelled through a "retloning eyotoi'* which 
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la designed to il locate food prtwrUy to urban middle eUaa realdenta who 
were provided pemenent ration cerda in 1974* Theee Indivlduela, cospoaing 
about k percent of the total population* received about one^uertet of total 
food diatributed in 1978. The rural poor received a relatively a«all 
aaount of food diatributed, averaging only about one-tenth the aaount received 
by nlddle-claaa ration card holdera. Thia caae illuatratea that food aid le 
uaeful in reducing hunger and Malnutrition only If it ia channeled to thoee 
who are n^lnouriahcd. Frequently, political and economic preeaurea induce 
governnentH to channel food aid to othera. The urban middle cleaaee* who are 
better organitcd and better aituated politically, ire frequently the principal 
bcncf iciariee rather than the rural poor. It ia alao true that Bengladeah has 
maintained doQeatic food pricea below International levela to aubaidlte urban 
conauoera at ninlmuB coat to the government. The low food pricea faced by 
producera are an important teaaoa for alow food production growth. 

^^^^ introduced a eyatcm of ration booka In the early 1970f allovlng 
a Xarfte proportion of ita population, In both urban and rural areaa, to 
purchase staple foods at low pricee. Thia program contributed to a 
significant reduction in malnutrition sod in infant mortality rates, but the 
untargeted program had a high fiscal costi abeorblng up to one-quarter of the 
government budget and reducing the amounts svallsble for inveetment and 
expenditures on health, education, and the like. Cost pressuree led Sri Lanka 
to adopt an alternative tsrgeted eystsm in 1979 which provided coupone to the 
poor using income, age and family sis* ee criteria. Although the new system 
excludes about 10 percent of the poor, it is much more efficient sod the 
budgetary cost was reduced to about hslf its former level. Efforts have been 
madp to tsrget other welfare and employment programs ss well. This case 
illustrates that it is poesible for even very poor countrlee to finance snd 
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«dalfilittr nutrition progrMi with •ubit«atl«l lttp«ct« Good doolfn 
(tArgotli^) «nd adaliilitrAtlofi (Uek of eorniptlon) art •■Mntlal for 

Indlo h«i utllltid concooiloiMiry allk aid to b«Mf It both «llk eoiuuMra 
and OQCouraco doaoitlc Bilk consuBptlon* la aaoj countrlost coocmi lonary 
food aid hao doproiMd doMitic food prlcoa bf addlnc to aupply, and haa 
tharabr raducad doMatlc atrleultural output. In India* howvrar, tha ravaoua 
obtaload fro« «ilk aid la uaad to aspand tha ajatan of national allk 
cooparatWaa. Tha cooparatlvaa glva tachnlcal aaalatanca to producara* 
provlda a rallabla and profltabla oatlat for thalr product, and procaaa and 
aall thalr allk to urban cantara. Tha raauXtlng ragular aaah incoaaa ara 
Important to mixf rural poor» Dairy aniaala ara of tan mlntalnad br iman and 
chlldrani thalr hlghar IncoMa ara Xikaly to Uprwra houaahold nutrition. Tha 
hlghar caah IncoMa ara alao uaad to purchaaa aodarn agricultural lnputa» ao 
that ttilk output Incraaaaa agricultural output aa wall* Thla caaa llluatratea 
that food aid can ba daalgnad to Inprova nutrition iihUa aUultanaoualy 
atiaulatlt^ doMatlc agricultural production rathar than dapraaalng lt« 

To auntrlf«» prograaa haa baen and la balng aada* Thara la raaaon to 
radoubla afforta* not to quit. Sarloua problaaa raataln and thay ulll ba 
difficult to aolva» but Icaaona hava baan laamad which can aarva aa uaaful 
guldallnaa* Efforta to Uprove nutrition for tha voat aarloualy aalnour^ahad 
ara aaaantlal» but economic growth* aapaclally In tha agricultural aactor* la 
tha only long-run aolutloa* 
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Prepared Statement of Richard A. Redder» Vice President for Program, Meals 
FOR Miluons/Freedom from Hunger Foundation 

I dm sorry that our President, Peter J. Davles. could not be 
here to provide this committee with this statement. He has asked 
me to convey his strong conviction that the Select Cownlttee can, 
)o.iH,o <ind hopefully wIlKplay an Important role In focusing attention 
» 1^0 °" critical problem of world hunger and on ways to overcome It. 
First t a wora on who we are; The Meals for Millions 
Foundaclon was founded In 1946 as a voluntary relief agency by 
Clifford Clinton* a California restaurateur who fed the hungry free 
In his Los Angeles cafeteria. His search for a low cost food 
supplement with which to feed still greater numbers here and 
overseas led to the development of Multi-Purpose Food, a high 
nutrition protein, vitamin and mineral supplement. Shiploads of 
MPF were sent overseas and to hungry corrmunltles In the United 
States between 1947-77. One of the recipients was the Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer Hospital In Lambarene. 

In the early 1970' s, the Board of Trustees and a professional 
staff recognized that a relief feeding program was essentially only 
a stopgap response to problems of hunger and malnutrition. Since 
then. Meals for Millions has emphasized self-help programs — 
invoiYinn tftdcMng people to grow food, build latrines, dig wells, 
raise small animals and organize themselves. 
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In Harch 1979. the Board of Trustees agreed to becom successor to the 
American Freedom from Hunger Foundation ^mI to amend Heals for Millions' 
Charter, adopting a new n«ine: HeaU for H1111ons/Freedom from Hunger 
foundation. 

In 1963 the Foundation moved from Its Inadequate headquarters In 
Santa Monica, California to a new International center In Davis, California 
close to the University of California at Davis which Is a leading Institution 
In agriculture, food science and nutrition. 

Today, Heals for Millions has approximately 80 staff persons, (pro- 
fessionals and support staff) working in eight countries including the United 
States. Host staff are nationals of the countries In which they work. The 
dedication, comitment and professional competence of this staff has led to 
an enviable reputation as an effective development agency working to over- 
come hunger and malnutrition in many of the poorest countries on the globe. 

Our orientation is world wide with programs In Latin America, the 
Caribbean, Asia and Africa, as well as in nutritionally disadvantaged com- 
munities in the United States. In 1984, Meals for Millions is operating 
Applied Nutrition Programs In seven countries: Ecuador and Honduras in 
Latin America; in Antigua in the Caribbean; in Kenya and Sierra Leone in 
Africa; in Thailand in Asia and in the Southwestern United States in and 
near Tucson, Arizona. We expect to start or are already corrwencing new 
Applied Nutrition Programs in Nepal, Togo and Bolivia. 
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A volunteer Board of Trustees establishes policy and overall organi- 
sational direction and consists of persons from varied disciplines. It 
Includes businessmen t church persons, professional and academic people. 
Sourc es o f Support 

Heals for Millions does its work with a small budget, 2,2 million 
for 1984, We are very proud of the fact that ISX of this amount goes 
directly Into programs, only 7-8X 1$ used for adnlnlstratlon and 14-17% 
to raise the funds. 

Our support comes through individual donations from the general public 
about 505,; churches about 12-15Xj foundations and corporations 15-18X; 
Agency for International Development of the U,S, Government 25-30% and 
others 0.5^ 

Development Philosophy, Goal and Approach 

Let me sketch briefly the world hunger problem as we see It. Chronic 
hunger and malnutrition, along with world peace and nuclear disannament, 
are among the most compelling problems of our time. World food production 
has increased dramatically over the past decades, yet hunger and malnutrition 
have not declined. In many African countries food production Is still de- 
clining and, In fact malnutrition Is increasing rapidly. 

Most observers agree that the world is currently producing enough food 
to feed everyone, and yet today 400-500 million people remain severely under- 
nourished with perhaps a quarter of the world's population receiving an 
inadequate diet. Most of the undernourished are young children. The starving 
child skin-and-bone^ iuaoe an image which is too often used to represent 
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the developing countries — needs to be replaced by a greater International 
understanding of what child malnutrition really means. As James Grant, 
Director of UNICEF notes, while more than 40,000 children died from malnu- 
trition and infection every day last year, for every child who died, six now 
live on in hunger and 111 health which will be forever etched upon their 
lives. 

Furthermore, the World Bank estimates that about a billion people live 
In absolute poverty- Malnutrition Is esentially a product o^'^that poverty. 
The causes of that poverty are over-population, unemployment, poor 
sanitation, lack of potable and irrigation water, inadequate health services, 
low agricultural production and poor dietary habits, among ethers. 

As many have come to realize, and 1 believe it is important for the 
Committee to focus on this, food aid, whil ^cessary, does not get at the 
root causes of poverty and malnutrition and can be a disincentive to pro- 
duction and to overcoming poverty. These root causes are manifold and 
complex. Women, previously ignored, are now recognized as crucial to food 
production, nutritional improvement, primary health care and family 
planning. Hence education and training of women can have a major "multiplier" 
effect on a community's and country's welfare and development. Environmental 
factors also ir, libit overcoming poverty and need to be addressed. Likewise, 
overpopulation is a major factor that contributes to poverty and malnu- 
trition so that family planning information and services need to be included 
in development programs. 
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PAt.loAPlhi:: How then do we, a moderately sized, Innovative development 
agency do something effective to overcome these debilitating and Inhibiting 
problems just touched on aboveV 

We believe that only through a long term development process In which 
people change their own lives through their own efforts, will poverty and 
world hunger be overcome. People must be empowered to control their own 
development If they are to break out of the vicious cycle of poverty. This 
is what we mean by Meals for Millions' moto: "Self -Help for a Hungry World." 

We believe, also, that our people-to-people approach, because It facil- 
itates a substantial degr)^ of conriunlty participation, 1s the best way to 
create opportunities for malnourished, low-income people in developing com- 
munities in the U.S. and abroad, to recognize and develop their potential. 
This people-to-people approach 1s also less capital intensive and more 
adapted to suit local resources and conditions and that furthermore, this 
qualitative factor is as Important as the Improved farming methods, better 
nutritional practices, and good sanitation. To put this philosophy into 
practice, our Board has adopted as Heals for Millions' goal: 

First, to strengthen the capabilities of people in developing 
coramunities to solve their own food and nutrition problems; 
Second, to do so within the framework of the conmunity's 
econorny and culture; 

Third, to give special emphasis to nutritional needs of 
infants, children, pregnant and lactating woi-'en; and 
r?.'J''*.t!< to advance and perfect the "participatory' or 
self-help approach to achieve lasting development. 
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Our Approach: To realize this four-fold goal, fleals for Millions has 
developed an integrated approach which we call Applied Nutrition Programs * 
Heals for Millions conducts these Applied Nutrition Programs In association 
Mith indigenous organizations (private, church, state, local and national). 

We do not seek to duplicate all disciplines, but to collaborate with 
other international and, in particular, local groups. 



We seek recognition and approval of the government involved at all 
levels, but do not depend on them. 

To the extent possible, we employ local national personnel rather 
than placing Anier leans overseas. 

Our approach Is to stimulate change rather than simply to transfer 
technology or knowledge. 

Above all else* our task is to act as a motivator, catalyzer, organizer, 
so as to mobilize local resources — both human and material to carry 
forward programs iwd to continue them after Meals for Millions support and 
technical assistance ceases. 

Integrating and linking community services and resources is cost 
effective. It allows Meals for Millions to extend its program activities 
beyond the scope of its own resources and to strengthen the service delivery 
capability of local organizations. This^ in turn, leads to a self-sustaining 
process which will continue once Meals fur Millions withdraws its support and 
technical assistance. 
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It Is not Heals for Millions* purpose to attempt to overcome poverty 
and malnutrition in every connunlty In each country In which we work, but 
to provide an example and a methodology that perfects the self*he1p and 
participatory process so that It may be extended by others. Thus, our 
objective Is to establish models that can be reproduced and multiplied 
manifold by government. 

What Impact are we having? Our programs are having a measurable* 
significant result In a relatively short time, 5-10 years. For example, 
a recent AID evaluation of our Applied Nutrition Program In the Olancho 
Department of Honduras, after only five years of work, shows a remarkable 
24% overall reduction In serious malnutrition among young children, and 70X 
reduction among a group of 100 children closely monitored over the five 
years. 

In Honduras, as catalysts and enablers. Heals for Millions' staff have 
developed fruitful working relationships with the local health center as 
well as with government agencies and the villagers themselves. Result: The 
Ministry of Health is so Impressed by our child health and nutrition 
monitoring that it has asked us to train government nurses and is reviewing 
the program for possible region-^wide replication. 

Last year in Honduras, Heals for Millions established an in^kind 
revolving loan fund which supplied farmers with fertilizer, seed insecti- 
cides, tools, fencing and grain storage silos. Uith this modest assistance, 
farmers are Improving the quality of their life. Honduras is but one 
example and we are receiving a similar response and are having as great an 
Impact In other communities and countries. 
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Uhllt I could go on with Mny mrt txampltSi tht point I wtnt to Itivt 
you with Is that dfvtlopmtnt can takt plact If tht ptopit to bt btntflttM 
«rt an actlvt part of tht proct$s» Tht problims of hiingtrt ma1nutr1t1on» 
«nd undtrnutrltlon and povtrty art solvabit If ont rtcognlzts that It 
takts tlrnt. conmitintnt and patltnct to build tht stif rtllanct and pcoplt 
Involvtmtnt so tsstntlal to achltving lasting dtvtlopmtnt. 



I thank you and would bt glad to rtspond to qutstlons. 



PRtPARED Statement of Auuen G. Mam, Dean, Graduate Studies and Research, 
UNivBRSiTy OF Cautornia at Davis 

Mr Ch^lman, Httbsrit Lidist ind QtntlMtn! 

My nitt is All»n 0. Marr. 1 «• Dtin of Gnduite 
Studiti ind Rtitareh of ihn Oivii campui of tht 
Uriivtrmiiy of Cilifornii. Sinct 1975 I h*vt had 
•Kfcutlvt rtmponiibiliiy for inttrnition*! pro3r««« of 
the Davit campus. 

Th« Pavii caapui of tht Univtr«ity of California 
is ont of tht ltadin9 univtriitits in inttrnationt.1 
pro^raas. Our students art drawn worldwidt* Our faculty 
have studied in •ost of tht countrits of tht world. Our 
currtnt prosraes art in Egypt, Horocco, Kenya, Mewico. 
Braail, Peru, and Indonesia. Ue were the first 
university to enter irito a host country contract and 
were selected to eana^e the first Collaborative Research 
Support Prosrae developed under Title XH of the Foreign 
Assistance Act. 

Our International proarams have been wainly 
technical agriculture. In Egypt we have introduced new 
toeato varieties, established facilities and trained 
personnel to propagate d lives and dates, restored 
teekeeping, and increased rice yields. In western Kenya 
we are introducing the dairy goat. In Peru we are 
working tc inprove flocks on highland range. All of 
these programs have involved collaborative research with 
local scientists and training of students to become the 
neyjt <^eneration of scientists as well as the direct 
trinsfer of useful technology to these developing 
countr les. 

To a lesser extent we have been involved in policy 
ind econoeic analysis. In Egypt we have collaborated 
with Egyptian economists to examine such ratters as 
price policy, farm labor, trade, and marketing. Thit 
effort not only produced policy analyses for the 
Egyptian government but also trained a new genei-tion of 
economists who are continuing this important work. 

Less often we have become acquainted with the 
farmers in the sense of developing a deep understanding^ 
of the basis of the choices they make in their dailv 
live*— choices which are collectively critical to the 
nutritional welfare of the whole country. 

Research universities such as the University of 
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Ciliforni^ «r» ctnttr« of Inquiry* Ou^ MliiiQn it tht 
itirch for n»w knowltd^t and undtr it«ndln3« c«n be 

tVip»cti>d to bo »uce«i(ftful partlcipints in Irittrnntional 
dtv^lopMtnt only iniof«r «i our p«rticip«tiorb eonnkcti 
to th^t c»ntr 9l «i%sion« Thtrt ii «uch th«t w(9 
coll»ctivtly on do but thtr# ii nuch »ort th«t nuit be 
doni^ which x% tfryond rtach of « university or of ill 
uni ver^i ti ti • 

One of the re^iions th«t the D«v]i c««pui be^an its 
orqanised international progriee w«s the assumption thit 
such en^igeeent would offer our faculty end students en 
opportunity for scholarship and a broader perspective oi 
conteeporary issuesS this objective has been achieved. 
Another ro^son was the* hUManitarlan and moral 
consideration that we eisht help to nitls^te hunser. In 
firt. in 1974» ,iust before we began our inter national 
pro9ran«», campus published a report entitled *The 

Huric<ry VJoi Id - A ChallonQc to Agriculture* In which the 
poouliition and food status of the world were projected 
1 ur the futur(^ bv a task fotce of faculty from several 
fields. This study had a sreat deal to do w'th our 
choice of greater engag^pment in international affairs. 
Thus fsri the effects of our efforts have been 
hi»r ginal • 

In c c nii d€»r ing ways in which this and other 
uni ver SI til?* might fp morf effective in an overall 
stra^^trgy to relieve hunger let us focus not on global 
strategies or on the immediate relief of hunger in a 
country suffering famine as a consequence of flood« 
drought* or disease but on a country with chronic 
malnutrition; too many people and too little food. 
Technical assistance to the agricultural sect^or may 
yield more food but alleviation of hunger will likely 
be short lived. the gains made will be lost to an 
increasing population* 

In its simpl(?$t terms a stragegy might involve 
some combination of population limitation, trade to 
produce foreign exchange to import food* and increased 
domi'stic food production. Even in Its simplest terM<i 
such a strategy would involve several entities: the 
foreign government,- the United States government* 
international agencies such as fAO and Uorld Bank* and 
scientists and other scholars from U.S. universities 
collabor-^ting with counterparts in the foreign country. 
The role of U.S. universities would be not only the 
familiar one of providing technical assistance but also 
to develop and , analyse economic nnd social poll cv 
options. The main difference between this sketch and 
MOi:t of our present programs is that the focus is not 
smgul'jriy on food production but on all of the main 
factors which affect the nutrition of the people. The 
Davis campus has a team of faculty now planning Just 
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nr» Ohiirtt«n« MtMbtrft of tht coftttiittVt hunfvr it 
ttrriblt btyond dftftcriptlon. X tptnt my childhood on an 
Indian rtttrvation in Oklahoma in tht '30«. X aiiondod a 
ont rooa school with a potbtlly atovt »on which cooKod 4 
pot of btant providird by a ftdoral pro3rM* for vany of 
tho children that hot lunch wa« mo%% if not all of thoir 
food for tho day. Sovt had Awollon bollita ayaptoaatic 
of chronic malnutrition. A fi»w dlod 4atar of ditoato 
which li tha ••qual. Thip xi tha atuff w «^i^9htMrt«« 

Thank you. 
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PwAwm STAmuNT oy Ontita QtojijuniAn, Coouinatoi. Pood Fnm Education 
nonet, urarmm ro* Food and OivitonaNT Pouov 

AJm r«pr«Mntin| tht Imtitutet Uvk Rubin, tiithor of the Food Fktt 

Ctirrkuhim 

3»Ath McCovirn, ttadtM- ot RoOMWOlt MMdlt 

Sdwoi, San Prmdtco 
eiu Voldt, itudtirt at Roootwth Middk 

School, San Prandaoe 

torn o.i*««v ,h. p„ „ 

•ducational ctnttr battd In San PrandMo. 

t. ^.ptaud thi. commitfe for roeognWrg the imporunce ol .ducaUng th, 
Amtrican pu0Mc about hwiMr mh i. * . 

oitoori^nrTtl^^^^ wt thank you lor the opportunity to ihare our 

axptrlencte with yod here today, 

JUtribulta, tl*. » «, pi^^ ^, ^ 

Today, there ore four point* I wut to coven 

1. why it's important to teach children otout hungeri 

.h.™!"''"'^'*""' '^"^^^ •«l»t or that in 

themtclvet perpetuate hunttri • «i m 

3. how we Mt .l»ut developing the Food Fir.t Cric^uiuo. to meet chil*en,. 
•pedai educational needh ^ 

0* experience, in introducing the curriculum Into public School claoroom.. 
and 0* .ugge.tion. lor wider Implemenutlon of hunger education. ' 

*hy it's importut to teach chil*en .bout hunger 

The p.obJem of hunger can seem overwhelming even ,o .dult.. that c«. an .duJt. 
tet .lone a ch.ld. do to help «.lve «uch . vwt problem? Most people would 
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prefer to l(ner« titt uneomforubli t—inp imrtttd wbtn confronted with tht 
roality of hmt/nt, 

t 

Y«l «t camwt ivoid tht tubitcto At tea Krivtttkyi • ttachtr «t Commodort 
Stockton Ehffltfitory School in Son Frondicoi told m "Thttt ehlldrtn know about 
hungtr alrtady. Thty mo poopit toMng i^rboft from tht cans on tht achoolyord 
Bu^ nobody tolta about W 

Nollonly has tht ttriUnf rlit of ptopit Uvlng In povtrty madt tht homtlta and 
hun^y of Amtrlca mora vMbk to ui todayi but chlldrtn thtmitlm art 
diipi oportlonattly alftettd by hun|aro 

ThoiU ont out of atvtn AmaricanI ovtraU livtt on an Incomt btlow tht povtrty 
lint And thm at riik from hw^, among chUdrtn tht proportion U one out of 
flvt J For a minority child Avlng In a ftmaW-htadtd hodfthoid* tht chanots of 
Mid In povtrty art foir out of flvt. 

«forldWidt» ont out of four ptopit chronically do not got tnough to tat* Of tht 
tttlmattd MtOOO ptopit whp dit tach day from hungtr or hungtr-rtlattd' diitattti 
tht majority art chilc^tn. High Infant mortaUty rattt art contldtrtd a ttlUng 
indicator of undtrnutritlon among a glvtn population* 

But all too ofttn the concerns chlldrtn may havt about hungtr art not taken 
strlouslyo They are made conscious of an adult's siltnct or discomfort when thty 
ask questions about hunger* 

To compound feeUngs of helplessness, they are often told that the solution U for 
them to finiih eating the food off thek plates-a siUy suggestion that not only 
reinforces the myth that there"s a scarcity of food but that trivlallxes their 
concern. 

Or chilc^en are told that they should share their pennies with the poor«-that the 
solution U charity* This leaves children with the impression that hungry people 
are pathetic and helpless, needing our pity. Children are quick to grasp that, i( 
the poor cannot help themselves, their meager contributions are a useless gtstur^^ 
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Thw tht Idta that hunftr U insuperablt probkm and that Indlvlduato can havt 
m impact is inttilM tariy on* 

ThU U a traftdyi btcaiM Itarnlnt about hunfir and Hi cauMt can bt tht 
ttartinf point for a ditptr iindtrttandlng of othor aodal probkmi and for tht 
d»vtlopmtnt ol sklUt and attitudes f undamtntal to carrying m our foal of 
buildint a nation with a ftnuint cittitn^involvtd dtfliocraey. 

Tho chaiitntt than itt How can wo talk ateut hun|tf without tnttndtrii« fitlin|i 
of holpltunoai and dtipak? How can wt ttach chii^ that chan|t indwd U 
powibit? 



At tht Inathutt for Pood and Otvtlopmtnt PoMcyi Otf tftarii art not jurt to 
buiid awartfim about tht txttnt of hungtr. tt$ tqually Important to tn^wtr 
ptoplti to ht^ thtm Itam thtir own ability aa chiMm to parttdpatt In buUdlf« 
a worid whtrt ail ptoplt art tniurtd tht rttourcM thty nttd to fttd thtmatim* 

Many ptoplt art discoiraftd btcauit tMy:can att that tht old 
'ioiutlom(«^arity» mora food production^uit yr^nH, working. Ottpiitt biUlom of 
dollars in fortim tid» dtipitt tht so-called gfttn'ttv^tiftton, dtipltt tht pMgtt 
to tnd hunger madt by international conftrtneMi mort^pi^lt art hungry today 
than tan ytars ago» within tht United $tatts «i wtli as In the third worid 

How can people be motivated to act? Wt havt found that tht most important 
step for people Is to learn wh^ hunger ptriista In tht midst of pitnty. In our 
txptritncti ptoplt ovtrcomt dtspair as they begin to understand root causes and 
to make senst of what waa before jmi a jumble of frightening facts. But to get 
to this understanding, it's necessary to break throug^i the many misconceptions 
about hunger«-myihs perpetuated in the media and in ttatbookSi myths that keep 
people from acting. 



Exploding myths abnut hunger 
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Tht imAg* th«t mott Amtrlcans havt oi hunftr^tamint inAiced by Mtural 
dlMAttr-h«s Uttlt to do with the dAy-to-dAy Mptrltnct* oi tht 500 million to 
ont bilUon ptopit who chronicaily do not mI^x tnough to tat* 

Hunitf i» not caused by acarcity-thtrcU plenty of food for aIL Hunger is not 
CAMd by overpopulAtion-thtre's no correUtlon bttwttn popMlAtion density And 
the presence of hunger* Hunger U not cAused by the i«tineM of the poor-to 
survive in a harsh world deprmd of resources requires immense effort. 



UnfAirness^the CAuse of hunger 

Hifiger hAS leu to do with the physicei Umits of o\r plAnet then with 
humAn-crested systems thst perpetuAte unfeirness. People ere hungry becAUse 
they are denied Access to the resources they need to feed thenseives— whether 
land or credit or iobs. 

In A villAge in BAngUdesh, those who hAve k>st their lAnd beCAiM of usurious 
moneylending practices ere condemned to ttve At the edge of survivAl* in chronic 
hunger* In the Ur^ted Stt^* those who heve been cut out of decent-peying iobs 
or who are unebfe to work for pAy-the disAbled, the elderly, mothers of smeii 
chii*en-may find themselves trapped Into lives of poverty and desperatlont at 
risk of hunger* 

Since unfairness is at thr. root of hunger, the solution cannot be to increase food 
production per se* Uaited Natbns studies have shown that where the ""pttn 
revolutkm** was Introduced without adi^esslng differences in land ownership, 
access to credit or other Inequities, poverty end hunger ACtuAlly deepened even 
as crop yields went up* Foreign aid, when given to a government that Is itself 
part of an inequitable system, wlU end up strengthening the very forces the 
hungry must change In order to achieve access to the resources they need* 

Once we gras(> that hunger Is caused by unfairness and that this unfairness Is 
maintained by systems that favor a privileged few, the path towards change 
oecomes clear, *e begin to see that the solution to hunger Is to create more 
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equitable ind drmocratk tocietieti where lelf-rellance is encouraged and where 
people are ensured access to the )obS| the landi or the othtn resources they need 
to feed themselves* 

We perceive how our own daily life choices— what we eat, where we shop, what 
we try to leam^ where we work, and so on«-connect us personally to the causes 
of hunger and to the solutions. 

Chi.'cfc'en have an innate sense of fairness. When confronted with the injustice of 
hunger* their instincts are to share. As parents and educatorsi we have a choice 
about what we teach our child'en. They can learn that Inequhy is inevitable and 
become cynical and apathetic* Or we can reinforce their natural impulses toward 
fairness. 



Since the Institute's founding, parenu and educators have asked our advice on 
how to teach chil(iren about hunger and for materials designed for children that 
would counter the myths about hunger still so prevalent in textbooks and the 
media. 

In response to these requests, we first investigated what js available for chit<k'en. 
Laurie Rubin, then a graduate student at the University Of California at Davis 
concentrating on food and hunger problems, reviewed over 90 educational 
resources, ranging from curricula to audk>visuals and games« Though many 
materials had excellent exercises building an awareness of hunger, very few 
tackled the more difficult questions of why hunger, and what we as individuals 
could do. Perhaps even worse, almost ail painted a picture of the third world 
poor as helpless and passive, needing our assistance in order to be fed. 

So we developed the Food First Curriculum for elementary and middle school 
students. It took us three years in all. Laurie Rubin conceptualized and wrote 
the curriculum as her masters project in community deveiopmnt. We then tested 



Developing the Food First Curriculum to rrieM 
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the curriculum in public school cUsiroomt* 

The curriculum it»eif is i multidiscipUnary progrim that explores global 
perspectives, farming, the path of food from farm to table, causes of global 
hunger, who goes hungry in the U»S.A«, and ways to work for change. Its six 
units contain 3^ creative activities ind over 25 student worksheets utilizing social 
studies, language arts, reading, music, drama, nutrition, and art» Though aimed at 
sixth grade students, many of the activities contain modificatk>ns for fourth 
through eighth grades* 



In developing the curriculum, we were concerned that children be given more than 
just the facts about hunger and an understanding of its root causes* If ending 
hunger means people working togethe* toward more fair economic and political 
systems, then children need to learn not Just the facts but group problem^solving 
skills as well* The proceu of learning itself becomes part of the solutkin* 

The Food First Curriculum teaches children to ask questions about tiie world, to 
not just accept it the way it is if they feel something is wrong. It teaches that 
the way to end hunger is to work towards greater participation and 
fairness— skills and values for good citizenship that children need to incorporate 
to carry on our democracy* 

«hat did we think children needed to learn? 

The first unit, Vhy Do People Around the World Do Things in So Many Different 
Ways?, seeks to instill in children an appreciation of different cultures and of 
different points of view through activities like "There's More Than One Way to 
Look at Something*" It also introduces cooperative problem-solving skills* 

Where Does Oir Food Come From? builds awareness that our food originates from 
places all around the world and that people who work on farms to grow our food 
work very hard* In this unit, we encourage teachers to take children on a field 
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visij to a Ivm, for in$t«nct|. and there is a role play that graphically shows how 
the -AnTertcan family farm system today U in crlsis» with farms dv^indiing in 
numlMi and growing in fti»e« 

Unit hi; How Oo We C«t Our Pood?, explores the path of food from the land to 
oiT tables. It builds consumer awareneu among chil*en about the consequences 
of food processing and advertising. A field trip to a supermarket shows which 
brands of food are controlled by just a small number of companies in the food 
industry and which foodstuffs are not. 

The fourth unit, thy are people hungry?, looks at how one out of four people on 
this earth chronically do not get enough to eat and investigates the root causes 
of this tragedy. In a simulation game, '*How Does the World Eat?", a snack food 
is distributed to the class in the same proportion as food is distributed around 
the world. That is, one*fourth of the children receive little or nothing, while a 
few students receive more than they can eat. The resulting class discussion 
usually leads to attempts to redistribute the food more equitably, which in turn 
leads to an understanding of the difficulties of negotiating fair solutions to world 
problems. Through a puppet play that demonstrates how family size is affected 
by different cuitires, chil*en learn that economic necessity, not ignorance, 
causes parents in ri^ai societies to have large families. Readings about people in 
a BaiigUdesh village show that the poor are people with dignity who deserve our 
respect, 

«ho*s Hungry in the U.$.A«? brings attention to the hunger that exists in our own 
country. A simulation game, "Making Ends Meet", helps children to understand 
that being unemployed or having a limited income makes it hard for people to buy 
enough food, even though they may be hardworking and intelligent* Other 
activities show how some groups of Americans are more likely to go hungry than 
others* 

The last unit, "What Can We Do?**, is perhaps the most important section of all. 
The key concepts in this unit are that ordinary people can make changes, and 
that children and others can work on large problems by starting with themselves 
and their local areas. Children learn concrete citizenship skills, such as letter 
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writing and community educaliorw They alto tearn that hungtr U not lntvltablt» 

In the activity "What Dots Chanft MtanT* In Unit VI, chll^tn art asked to 
describe changes thty have seen in their own classroom during the yeari and then 
expand to include changes in their neigh horhoods. country,and the world. They 
compare changes lor the better with changes for the worse, and also talk about 
who causes change. One teacher said, *1 was moved by hPDw powerful this activity 
was»** Her class discovered that by working together, they could effect more 
significant changes than by working abne. 

In bea Krivetsky's clau, the children became energised with the idea that change 
is possible and that they can make it happen. Soon her students were writing 
essays on how to improve everything from San Francisco's cable cars to 
U.S..Soviet relations. As one child told Krivetskyi "Maybe it wonM be 
enough.«.but at least I helped." 

Reactions to the Food Fkst Curriculum 

Food is the most basic human need and right. Chilcfe-en immediately grasp Its 
importance. They respond to being asked to deal with a real*life, not a made-*up 
problem. They are stimulated to learn new skills because they can see how tbts^ 
sKills are relevant to the Information they want to acquire. 

empowermenty'^The Food First Curriculum takes special care not to overwhelm 
children but no motivate them to start at their own level and work to bring* 
about change. /Mice Lukas at San Francisco Community School told us how her 
students found the curriculum empowering: **One of my students normally has a 
very difficult time writing out her thoughts. The Food Fkst Cu-riculum rea|ly 
motivated her. She labored and labored to produce a concise two-page essay." 

Many teachers have praised the Food First Curriculum for its openendedness. 
Children are not told the answers, but asked to deal with a problem that has no 
easy answers. This stimulates intense discusston among the children. They 
become involved because their views are being taken seriously. 
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ChaUtniifif. Other teachers, accustomed to textbooks and worksheets with 
^dflc questions and answers, have found this aspect of the curriculum 
uncomforUbly demanding* It doe.( ask a lot of the teacher-an overview of the 
subject, the ability to lead diKuisions, the courage to admit that one does not 
know all the answers. 

Values. Many schools and teachers are afraid of approaching a subject like world 
hunger, because it resisu being categorized into a discipline like social studies or 
reading. Even scarier, it deals with questions of values. For teachers, that 
carries the threat of being controversial, of moving beyond rote subjects into 
areas of uncertainty. 

• 

Yet more and more educators today are calling for the introduction of higher 
thinking skills, including synthesis and value format k>n, into the classroom. In 
1911, the California Sute Department of Education introduced a new framework 
for history-social Klenoe education with these words: **Preparing people to 
become humane, rational, participating citizens is an awesome task. It is one 
which is shared necessarily by many insthutkins In a democratic society. Acting 
alone, no single institution and no single program of studies is sufficient Even 
so, schools and the history— social science program, kindergarten through grade 
twelve, mmt bear a major portion of that responsibility. Schools are the 
institutk>ns created by society for the express purpose of directing students 
toward acquiring the knowledge, skills and values essential for effective 
citizenship." 

Rigid curricula restraints. Another difficulty within public schools is the pressure 
they are under for accountability-certainly an appropriate demand In itself. Yet 
often the reaction of schools has been to design and implement more rigid 
curricula, and to place teachers under time and content restraints, limiting their 
abiUty to use outside materials like the Food First Curriculum . This rigidity 
often serves to make the classroom a boring, irrelevant environment for students 
and actually hampers the learniog process. 

Fun. Contrast this with the experience of Rhea Irvine at Berkwood Hedge 
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School, w^K) termed some ol the activities of the curriculum "Food First math." 
Irvine watched her children tetrning concrete mathematic skills, such as 
percentages and graphing, unusually quickly, because these skills were being 
applied to a topic in which they were intensely interested. 

in oir ellorts to get the Food First Curriculum into as many classrooms as 
possible, the Institute itself is faced with a considerable challenge. As a small 
noi>-profit center, we do not have the resources that most educational publishers 
must extend in order to get adoptions or certifications by each individual state 
curriculum department, though we have begun the process within the State of 
California. 

Therefore, we must largely rely on individual teachers, administrators and parents 
who are sympathetic to the issue of world hunger. A number of individual 
supporters of the Institute are currently working to get the curriculum introduced 
into their local schools across the country. Other teachers involved in global 
education or peace advocacy have been supportive, because they perceive the 
curriculum as a resource exploring peace as something more than the absence of 
bombs, and as a mutticuttural experience that allows children of all races to 
appreciate diversity and to feel sell-pride. 



As Bill Henderson, a teacher from Massachusetts who tested our curriculum, wrote 
us: "Although kids uhared many of the same myths about the causes of hunger as 
adults before these lessons, they seemed to have an empathy as to how control of 
land and productive resources could be the cause of poverty and hunger. They 
were more bewildered, though, as to how people have been oppressed so long. 
•*hy don't they do something about it?*, they asked." 

*hen I reflect on the larger question of how to get tl^ issue of world hunger 
taught in classrooms across the country, 1 recall that our nation has faced similar 
challenges in the past. It took nearly a decade, for instance, lor the gams of 
the civil fights movement and the push to end gender-related stereotypes to begin 
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to te retlected in texts and other te«chin£ materials. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution that yoL on this committee can make is to 
bring about a similar national awareness that hunger indeed a growing crisis, 
that this crisis is unnecessary, and that we do ha^c the power to change this 
outrage. Sixih a national awareness will help concerned parents and teachers in 
their el forts to ensure that the Ucts about world hunger, as well as the skills 
and values needed to build a more fair and democratic society, reach every child 
in America's public schools* 

Therefore we ask this committee, in the confidence that you too are outraged by 
the continuing scandal of hunger in the midst of plenty, to use your powers to 
help create the national commitment needed to end the unfairness underlying 
hunger in this country and overseas. 
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So Barry Ohaplii 



I distinctly rememOer hearinf Harry Chapin sing Flotms 
Are Red (ice ne^t pige) tor the first time In dilley Hill 
It Cornell Uf^ve *»ty on December 7i 1^77. I have been 
singing it to mysell ever since. This curriculum wm 
designed in the spirit of helping all children see ill the 
colors o( the flowers. 

*hen I first wrote those words in June 1911, Utile did I 
know tha\ one month liter i cir wreck would teir Hirry 
from this world. In hK brief Ufetime (19%2-I91l), Harry 
Chapin gave endlessly of himself to build i better world, 
each year he played more than 200 concerts, over hall 
of thefn benefits. He raised money for the arts, for 
social services, for Ralph Nader-affiliated groi4)S, for 
political campaigns, and predominantly for anti-hunger 
orgamxations. In 1975 he and fiill Ayres founded *orld 
Hunger Year, Inc. (see page 16 to write for more 
information on V>HY)« 

H^ry combined boundless, vibrant energy with intense 
sell-honesty to form a powerful, gentle, caring person. 
*rth his amazing ability to understand human emotions 
he r*»ached out and touched people everywhere, "e 
touched me. Ltttening to and talking with Harry Chapin 
changed the courie of my Ufe. In 1979 I rearranged my 
iite to commit my future to social change. Perhaps this 
curriculum will spread a little Chapin-style enthusiasm 
tor ending hunger to children who will never have a 
Chance to experience Harry's warmth and enthusiasm. 
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nowtrs Art B«l oy Hvry Chapin 



Ihp bttle boy went first day ol school, 

He got some crayons and started to draw. 

He put coiors all ov?r the paper 

For colors was what he saw« 

And the teacher uid, '*Vhat you doin* 

young man?* 
"I'm paintin' (towers,** he said, 
^he said, "lt*s not the time (or art young 

man, 

And anyway (towers are green and red* 
There's a time (or everything young man. 
And a way it should be done* 
You've got to show concern (or everyone 
el^ 

f*or you*re not the only one." 

And she said, "^F towers are red young 
man. 

Green leaves are green* 
There's no need to see (towers any other 
way 

lhan the way they always have been 
seen." 

hut the iJttle boy said ... 
"There are so many colors in the rainbow, 
bo ftidny CO tors in the mornin' sun, 
bo many colors m a ( tower i and 1 see every 
one." 

4rell the teacher said, "You're sassy. 
There's ways that things should be 
And you'll paint (lowers the way they are 
bo repeat a(ter me 

And she said, "F towers are red young 
man, 

Green leaves are green. 
There's no need to see ! towers any other 
way 

Than the way they always have Oeen 
seen." 

but the Uttle boy said ... 
"There are so many colors in the rainbow, 
bo rnany rotors in the mornin' sun, 
So many rotors in a (tower, and I see every 
one." 



\l^ell the teacher put him in a corner* 
She said, '*It*s (or yor own good. 
And you won»t come out till you get it 
right. 

And are ''esponding Mke you should.** 
«eli (inally he got tonely. 
Frightened thoughts (ilted his head. 
And he went up to that teacher 
And this is wtiat he said ... 

And he said, **F towers are red, 

Green leaves are green. 

There's no need to see ftowers any other 
way 

Than the way they always have been 
seen.** 

1 ime went oy like it always does, 

And they moved to another town. 

And the little boy went to another school 

And this is what, he found 

The teacher there was smliin* 

t>he said, 'Vainting should be (un. 

And there are so many cotors In a ftower. 

So let's use every one." 

but that little ooy painted ftowers 

In neat rows of green and red. 

And when the teacher asked him why 

This IS what he said ... 

And he said, "Ftowers are red, 

And green leaves are green. 

There's no need to see (towers any other 
way 

Than the way they always have been 
seen." 

but there still must be a way to have our 

children say ... 
"1 here are so many cotors in the rainbow, 
So many colors in the mornin' sun 
So many cotors in a (tower and 1 see every 

one." 
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ltor«word 

So often Americans think of the 
hungry in the third world is people 
totally unlike themselvej-ts hopelew, 
helpless, tnd Ighorint. All of oir work at 
the Institute, Including this curriculum, 
attempu to break down such stereotypes by 
denrwnstrating the rnany parallels between 
the causes of hunger in the Third ♦orld and 
our own food and agricultural problems. 
Though food Is the most basic human 
need and human right, the hungry are 
increasing— both in absolute numbers and as 
a percentage of the world's people. In the 
third world, twenty million people a 
year -.mostly children-die eac^ year from 
hunger and hunger-related diseases, m wme 
U.b. inner cities, infant mortaJ.ty rates 
linked to material malnutrition are as high 
as in some underdevetoped countries. 

♦hy? Oir research here at the Institute 
demonstrates that hunger is not caused by 
scarcity. The world produces enough in 
grain alone to feed every person 3,000 
calories a day as much as the average 
American eats. Hunger is not caused by too 
many people, or insufficient technology, or 
Ignorance. Both in this country and 
overseas, more and more peopte go hungry 
because they do not have the land, the 
,ob5, or the other resources they need to 
teed themselves. Around the world, a 



privileged minority Is concentrating Its 
economic control over these resources at 
the expense ul the poor. ^ ^ _ 

Awareness of these trends pould lead to 
frustration and dlsouragement. So ^ . ^ 
many-young and olo aUfce-feel overwhelmed 
by probkms of a glob*' scale. How can we 
counter this paraiyxing despair? 

In oyM experience, people overcome 
despair as ihey begin to understand root 
causes. As an understanding emerges, *« 
begin to make sense of what before was a 
jumote of frightening facts, M*^^^ important, 
we begin to see how our own jally life 
choices-whet we eat, where we shop, whet 
we try to learn, where we work, and so 
on~connect us personally to the causes of 
hunger and to the solutions. 

Many times, messages to children about 
hunger play upon feelings of guilt. We 
reject this approach. We believe that many 
people, especially young people, are teoHng 
for ways to understand the world that w ll 
give greater meaning to their daily Uv«s, 
Instead of a depressing and paralyzing 
subject to be avoided, we have come to see 
that understanding the roots of hunger can 
be a potent tool In awakening people to 
their power to change themselves and the 
world around them. It is in this spirit that 
we offer this curriculum guide. 



Frances Moore Lapp4 
San Francisco, 
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|»t4rU»IC>yTi<mh>m * Mmlrof mim ^ 

Introduction 



Wliy ttM IMIIIrvt Oonrlottlum 

AsampUng of th« daily mail at the 
Institute for Food and Devek>pment 
Policy often offers comments like 
theiet "All the children's hunger activities 
I've tried ieave my students feeiing 
overwhelmed and helpless. The books o! the 
Institute offer so much hope. Do you have 
any resources for children?" "I w»nt my 
children to learn ways to work agalns* 
hunger that go beyond charity. Do you have 
any suggestions I can share with their 
teachers?" 

Ending hunger is a long, hard job. To 
build a more just and democratic food 
system requires knowing the facts. Chil^en 
need to understand where their food comes 
from, how it gets to them, and who gets 
bypassed. They need to learn about people 
already working to end hunger. 

In addition, children need to develop 
skills for working for democratic 
change-«haw to communicate with other 
peoplei to analyze situations, to loive 
problems cooperatively, and to organize 
workk>ads. 

Because children learn best when they 
are enjoying themselves, I've worked to 
make the curriculum as expej iential and 
interesting as possible. During the 
development of the Food First Curriculum, 
I've circulated drafts to educators around 
the country for review. Each activity has 
betn classroom tested 

The responses have been inspiring. One 
teacher described the powerful effects on 
her students, particularly during the 
activity, "How Does the World Eat?" (lV/l)i 
"Th?y re«lly took >t seriously. Each one 
watched carefully to lee how much food the 
others received. The 'hungry' ones asked to 
be served more food. The ones with 
adequate i-wtions were outraged that one 
'rich' person could ke«p so much. They 
demanded a fairer distribution.^ 



Goals of Uila Ourrkulua 

To enable students: 

1, To think critically and Independently 

about the world around them, 

2« To be self-erected Individuals capable 

of participating In shaping their World. 

3, To devetop an inquUltlveness about the 

world in general and our food system in 

particular. 

%, To become aware of our food 

system^-where food comes from, who 

produces lt| who controls it, who Is 

bypassed by it, and why. 

y To understand the roots of hunger. 

^ To be aware of possible solutions to 

hunger and methods for bringing about 

change In the food system. 

7, To practice forms of group problem 

solving and decision making. 



Unit I 

e There can be rf>ore than one correct way 
to get some things done, 
e Cooperation leads to problem solving, 
e In this world there exists a rich 
diversity of ways of life. One can 
appreciate all of them. 

a The food we eat originates in places all 
around the world. 

• The people who work on farms growing 
our food work very hard. 

e The number of farms in the U.S. has 
be«n decreasing. The average size of farms 
in the U.S. has been Increasing. 

UnUm 

• Most of the foods we eat folk)w a 
complicated path— from farmer to processor 
to distributor— before reaching our table. 

• The extra steps food companies take to 
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proceM and sell food are not always 
beneficial for the consumer. CxampleSt 
addiiivea, energy-intensive packaging, 
deceptive advertising. 

• A small number of manufacturing 
companies control many of the brands of 
food. 

unitnr 

• One out of four people on this earth 
suffers from hunger. 

• Hunger is not caused by a scarcity of 
food or by too many people. 

• People go hungry when they dcyl^otrUve 
access to land to grow food or tc/jobs sk 
they can earn money tobuy iooa, 

OnitV 

• Many people go hungry in the US.A, 

• Some groups of Americans are more 
likely to go hungry than oth«rs-mInoritle», 
chjJdren» seniors, and women. 

• Being unemployed or having a limited 
income makes it hard for people to buy 
enough food, even though they ire 
hardworking^ intelligei t people. 

UnhTX 

• Ordinary people can make changes. 

• Children, and others» can work on large 
problems by starting with themselves and 
their k>cal areas. 

• Charity will not end hunger (although it 
can ease the immediate suffering). 

• Hunger can be ended by people working 
together to buiid a more just life for all. 



Who this OorrkiUum Xi It>r 

1 designed this curriculum for sixth 
grade children because I found a 
particular Uck of good 
materials for the middle grades— crucial 
years (hiring wtiich children begin to 
integrate ideas and to form their own value 
Systems, when they are curious and eager to 
learn. 

Almost any activity, though, can be used 
for younger or older children. Often 1 give 
specific modifications for adapting an 
activity for younger students (fourth and 
filth grades) and older students (seventh and 
eighth gradesX 

Much of the material is based on my 
own feelings on how to achieve an ideal 
learning situation. Since I was brought \^) in 
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middle-class suburban neighborhoods, the 
activities may be slanted toward teaching in 
similar situations. To get the most from this 
curriculum, teachers will need to adapt the 
activities to their own special environments. 

Though this curriculum is set up to 
become a part of daily classroom use in 
pubUc and private schools. Its usefulness is 
not limited to these environments. Bv uslr^ 
a shortened selection of activities, religious 
ediCAtors may find this curriculum to be a 
helpful addition to Sunday School classes. 
Activities In the last three units-Unit IV, 
"Why Are People HungryT^i Unit V, "Who's 
Hungry in the USA***'; and Unit VI, "What 
Can We Oo?«— would be especially 
appropriate for reUglous school classes. 

Youth organizatUim, such as Scouting 
and a-H, might also successfully Incorporate 
a selection of activities into their programs. 
Unit 11, -Where Does Our Food Come 
From?"; Unit III, "How Do We Get Our 
Food?'*; and Unit VI, "What Can We Dor* 
would be the most appropriate areas. 
Individual activities can be used in 
workshops with a wide variety of grov4>s of 
children. For example, community food 
aaivista could put on special educational 
events for young people using these 
activities, posribly in conjunction with other 
hunger awareness programs for older people. 
Unit IV, Activity 1, "Tiow Does the World 
Eat?" would make a useful and involving 
workshop session. 



Vow to Un Ihlg Oorrkuhim 

The Food First Curricukmi U a 
complete social studies unit of 3) 
lessons (30 class hours) designed 
to be used once or twice a week throughout 
the school year. 

The following rating system jsed 
throughout the curriculum may he^ in 
ftfther organizing lesson plansi 

• Key activities put across the rnos* 
central concepts of the unit. They ca' be 
used when time is limited to one^day 
workshops or short courses. 

e ImportMt activities, when used with 
key activities, will provide a general 
understanding of the unit material. These 
are good for use in courses with some time 
limitations, religious school classes, and 
weekly events. 

• Useful activities, when used with key 
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and important activities, will supplement and 
reinforce undcf standing of all unit concepts. 
These are suggested (or classes that meet 
regularly throughout the y«ar. 

For those who have Umited time lor 
bood First activities, here is a suggested 
short course of ten activities! 

1. Unit It Activity Two. **If the World 
«ere a Global Village" 

2. Unit Ii Activity Five. "We Can All Be 
Experts" 

X Unit Ih Activity Four. "Where Have All 
the Farmers Gone?** 

Unit lilt Activity One. "Visit to a 
Supermarket" 

5. Unit Ills Activity Five. *Food 
AdS'-What's in Them lor Me?" 

6. Unit IVi Activity One. "How Does the 
World bat?" 

7. Unit IVj Activity Three. "Voices fro'm a 
Bangladesh Village" 

g. Unit IV: Activity Five. "Puppets and 
Population" 

9. Unit V: Activity three. "Old and 
hungry" 

10. Unji Vh Activity Two. "What Does 
Change Mean?** 

In addition, I strongly suggest the use of 
journals to help children digest newly 
learned ideas and to help teachers evaluate 
children's progress. At the beginning of the 
i.ourie, have the chilAen prepare a 
loose leaf binder, notebook, or a file folder 
CO store their work on food and hunger. 
Journals arc also a good place for recording 
thoughts and feelings about each activity. 

1 Of a good background in the roots of 
hunger, I sugges: reading World Hungeri Ten 
Myths by hraixres Moore Lapp^ and Joseph 
i"ollins, available from the Institute lor 
Im.h>0 ,».^d Development Policy (see end ol 
C urr*iul»J»n lor order information). 
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I Teaching BoUUd Jiraaa 



This curriculum locMses on the social 
science aspects of the food system, 
an area where I saw a great void 
in available educational resources. 
Optimally, this handbook should be used 
following a nutrition unit so that there is a 
strong understanding of the connection 
between proper eating and good health. 

The Center for Science in the Public 
Interevl (1755 "V Mreet, N.W., Washington, 



DC 20009) has a wide variety of materials 
on nutrition. Their Food Soorecard Is an 
excellent booklet on the subject written 
from a school child's perspective for rune to 
thirteen year oldi. 

Integrating School gardtrUng into the 
curriculum will also ennance it. Most 
chilAen Uve a life that is very far removed 
from the origins ol their food. Crowing food 
will put them In touch with this vital 
resource. Suggested resources are A 6«alc 
Currlculuin Guide for School Ovdtns by 
Diane L. Peterson iPleasant Hill, Calif. s 
Cooperative Extension of Contra Costa 
County (1700 Oak Park Boulevoid, 9*>23) 
and Oardtrang with Chlldb-^m A Quid* (or 
Parents and Teact>er» by Thorn and Patty 
Dunks (Santa Crux, Calif.j Harvest Press, 
1976). 

For additional resources/ see the 
annotated blbJiography at the end of this 
curricu lum. 



Vting and InU^ratad Ourrlotilum 

by Rhea Irvine, Berkwood Hedge SchooU 
Berkeley* California 

Because the Food First Curriculum 
takes a multi disciplinary approach to 
ois food system, there are exten\ive 
possibilities for integrating language arts, 
science, and math. An integrated curriculum 
allows students to apply skills while 
imncrsed in the study of a topic. Students 
ijain an appreciation of skills not possible 
through an out-of -context textbook. Children 
rcjiwrnbef and relate concepts because they 
use them to uivderstand and communicate 
ideas and information which have 
signilu ance lor them. Because the Food 
Fust Curriculum provides a context thai 
Chil*en tinU compelling and motivatingt it 
ts .in icval vehicle for teachers who wish to 
attempt an integrated Curriculum for the 
first time, or tor those who wish to relme 
this powerful teaching technique. 

mult into the Food First Curriculum 
lessons are these language arts experiences: 

• Interviewing • Kole-playtng 
9 Journal keeping « Oral history 

• New vocabulary • Panel discussion 
9 Poetry a Research 

• Puppetry 9 Reporting 

9 Letter writing • Questionnaires 

• Debating 

Social studies and science units which 
Cfjui be developed to expand o n Fo od First 
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• Plant genetics 

• World geogriphy 

• NituTAl resources 

• Decision making 

• Current events 



topics irKlu^let 

• Map reading 

• Advertising 

• Nutrition 

• Energy use 

• Recycling 

• Consumer skills 

OpportuniUes to apply math concepts 
appear in discussions of such topics as 
infant mortality, population density, protein, 
dnd distribution oi resources* Students cm 
put to use: 

• Fractioos • Averages 

• Percentages • Big numbers 

• Statistics • Brainstorming 

• Graphing • Problem solving 

• Charts and tables 



A Supportlvi OUsarocmi 

I have always learned the most from 
those who had the" jghest 
expectations of my ubtltty to 
improve. The more responsibility actively 
delegated to me, the more 1 worked to 
produce high-quality results. The teachers 1 
remember now are those special few who 
stepped away from the rigid role of fact 
givers. They allowed us as students to 
explore new ways of thinking. For this 
reason, 1 believe in the importance of 
profnoting democracy and independent 
thinking in the classroom. 

To prepare a classroom atmosphere 
supportive of children learning to 
participate in the shaping of the world, 1 
strongly recommend reading Chapter Two, 
"An Idea Grows," and Chapter Four, 
"dettmg Started," from Prutzman et aJ.'s 
The Friendly Claasroom for a Small Piantt 
(Wayne, NJ.: Avery Publishing Croq)., 1971; 
available from CCRCP, 6ox 271, Nyack, NY 
10960); along with "Peace and 3ustice In 
Setioolsi Mutual Education" from McCinnis 
and McGinnis' Educating for Peace and 
Justice (St. Louis, Mo.: Institute for Peace 
and JusUce-2913 Locust, 63104-1980). 

Some characteristics of a supportive 
cldi^room include the promotion of 
individual dignity and self -worth, an 
emphasis on cooperation and sharing, 
creative conflict resolution inside and 
outvde the classroom, and mutual 
educdtion -a process involving the 
detnocratic participation by students and 
ted c hers alike. 



IMVMOwriMtea • tatoKairta 

Feeling positively about oneself is a 
prerequisite to feeling positively about 
Others and seeing other points of view. 
ConscbiA affirmation of every individual In 
the voi^ b or>e tool in developing strong 
self-concepts and aiiowing caring to be 
communicated. Though affirmation is 
practiced in Unit VI, Activity 7, ••Affirming 
bach Other*s Efforts for Change," teachers 
may want to introduce it earlier in the 
curriculum by periodically setting aside time 
for all persons to talk about a nice thing 
that they witnessed or learned recently that 
is somehow related to oir food system. 

Participating actively in the classroom 
teaches young people to participate in other 
areas of life. Because it is Ifiiportant to 
give every individual a chance to be 
listened to respectfully by other classmates, 
I recommend the use of a circle structure. 
Circles show the equality of every person 
more ek>quently than any verbal lessons on 
equality can. 

One of the most important aims of 
mutual education is mutual responsibility, 
the sharing of decision making. Children 
who feel they have some control over their 
learning situation will contribute much more 
fully to and gather much more knowledge 
from their education. 

To achieve mutual responsibility, it helps 
if the teacher views himself or herseU as a 
facilitator of group learning rather than as 
simply a presenter of lessons. The 
facilitator keeps things moving in the 
classroom, balances the needs of individuals 
with the needs of the whole groi4), checks 
how the group feels about planned 
activities, and helps to modify the plans as 
needed to make the whole group 
comfortable. 

Mutual decision making often utilizes the 
consermis process, a method in which an 
entire group tries to oome to an agreement. 
This differs from voting. Voting involves 
choosing from among alternatives. Consensus 
synthesizes the viewpoints of all persons to 
arrive ^t a final decision acceptable to 
everyone. 

Answer key to pretest/posttest (page 
I) yes; 2) 1 out of ^! 3) yes; %) all over 
the U.S. or around the world; » fewer 
farmers today; 61 7)*j 7) Native Americans, 
won>en, people over 70 years old, people 1 
to I) years old; fewer people dei.'iding) 
S> ycsi 10) ordinary people. 
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rood rlrtt Curriculum PrtUst/VoclUst 

1. Is th^re enough food grown in the world today to feed all the people? 
Yes Ho 

^. How many people go hungry jn this wofid? 

fcveryone (100%) 1 out of 100 persons 

1 out ol 4 persons (25*) No one (0%) 

I out ol 10 persons (10*) 

i. Can there be irkore thin one correct way to describe an event? 
Yes No 

<». Ihink about the food you ate yesterday. Wrherc was it grown? 
Your neighborhood 

Your state (including you- neighborhood) 

All over the United States (including your state) 

Around the world (Including the United States) 

5. Compare the number of farmers in the United States f>ow with the number of farmers 
l(JU years ago. Are thrre: 

More fanners today 

The same number of farmers today 
Fewer farmers today 

6. Many types of fooo we find in th« supermarket are made by the same few food 
inanuld< turing companies. *hat percentage of all the breakfast cerea{s> all the canned soups, 
and all the packaged cookies are made by Just one to four food companies? 

100* 75* 50* 25* 0* 

7. *htch people in the United States are more Itkely to be hungry? Check one of each pair 

IX'iOW. 

People of Etropean ancestry or Native Americans 

Men Of women 

People over 70 years old or people K) to 40 years old 

People I to 15 years old or people 20 to 30 years old 

«. There are many more people in \fte world today than there were 100 years ago. Compare 
•he number of people now deciding what food will be grown and iof whose benefit to the 
iminoer yf people deciding this 100 years ago. Are there: 

More people deciding 

The same number of people deciding 

[ Fewer people deciding 

9. li 11 possible to make changes in this world? 

Yes No 

10. In the tasK of working to end hunger, what group of people is most important? 

Scientists Farmers 

Ordmary people like you or me Businrsspeople 



Noti* to tearher; bee page A» for answer key. 
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UMITI iMnoDUonov 



Why Do People 
Around the World 
Do Things in So 
I iMany Different W^s? 



This unit adds ^ gk>bal perspective to 
the curriculum as well as providing 
students with i deeper understanding 
and acceptance o! people's differences. It 
allows them to practice new types of social 
skills by learning creative methods of group 
problem solving. Groups that utilize these 
lessons will benefit from a mudi richer 
(experience throughout the rest of thiS 
curriculum. 

The teacher can use this opoortunity to 
dc'vek)p students' awareness and knowledge 
of different cultures and geography. Lessons 
in this unit also enhance mathematicsi 
reading, vocabulary, language arts, and oral 
cocnmunirations skills. 



UVR GOALS 

1. To help children appreciate the diversity 
of ways of life on this globe. 

2. To creay^ an awareness that there are 
many different ways to work out problems 
jnd to look at situations. 

3. To enable children to practice group 
problem -solving skills. 

(1. To enhance chilei'en's abilities to 
critically assess situatiotis with an op>en 
mtnd. 

Activity On* 

"Food—First Impressions" Is a quick and 
easy useful activity that introduces children 
to^ food issues. They will gain vocabulary 
and communication skills by discussing their 
first impressions of words related to the 
food system. 



Activity! 

"If the World Were a Gtobal Vlllagt" is an 
Important sinrtulation exercise that 
demonstrates globaj lr>equaUtles in access to 
and control over resources. It will increase 
geographic knowledge and develop 
understanding of the differences found in 
countries arou!^d the world 

AottvMyXhrM 

nbere'9 More than One Way to Look at 
Somtthlng" is a ke> activity that prepares 
children for considering controversial issues. 
Reading comprehension and analytical 
thinking will be improved as students study 
essays on several subjects written from 
opposing viewpoints. 

Activity Vbor 

"Cooperation Squares Game" is an important 

and enjoyable activity that gives children a 
chance to practice the skills needed for 
cooperation. In addition, the game serves as 
a springboard lo thinking about and trying 
to understand one's actions. 

Activity Hvw 

"We Can All Be Experts" Is another key 
activity in this unit. By k>oking at how 
differently things are done in other^tands, 
students will come to Appreciate other 
cultures and to understand that there is not 
just one right way to get tasks done. 

AcUvi^Six 

'^Global Quiz Game" is a useful wrap-ip of 
Unit L The quiz game provides an enjoyable 
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way for child-en to review the important 
concepts and gk>bal perspectives taught in 
this iffi.t 

Opitmu 

Fof nnore creativity and variety in your 
classroom you may want to add one or more 
of the followir^ activitiest 

1. Global Poetry>-Have students read poems 
written by pecple of other lands. Discuss 
the country the poem comes from, what It 
m^am, who wrote it» and how it compares 
to the other poems. Ask chilcken to write 
their own original poems about our 
similarities to and differences from people 
around the world. 

2. How Should We Oedde?~If you are 
familiar with consensus decision making, you 
r.iay want to have your group practice 
making decisions this way. Choose a topic 
that affrcts the lives of the childen such 
as playground rules, classroom chores, or 
plans for an i4>coming holiday. Try making a 



" <^»"'»;e weakest 



„ „ Ran^a. vest 
who ^1 
Who 

kiVV « 

mother 

Oe<^^*» 
decide — 
arvi hate. 



Wepnnied from the Presidential Commission 
Report oi^ *orld Hunger, Overcoming 
Hungen The Chalienge Ahead <W&:.hington, 
n.('.: U.S. Government Printing Officv, 
1980). 



group decision op a particular topic In other 
ways. Examplest authorltarianUm>-one person 
decides; majority ru)e-~a 51 percent share 
of the vote deddesi consensus— everyone 
agrees. 

Some of the main differences between 
consensus and voting aret (1) Consensus puts 
together many proposals to form one best 
one while voting requires persons to choose 
from among many proposals. (2) Consensus 
groups try to reach a decision that every 
person feels comfortable with while voting 
groups try to reach a decision that at least 
31 percent of the people are comfortable 
with. (3) When deciding matters of personal 
Importance, consensus can take a k>ng time 
and be difficult to achieve. 

5. Pk>wers Are Red-Have chilA-en sing the 
lolk>wing song about education written by 
Harry Chapin. The song celebrates creativity 
and the ability to look at life from many 
perspectives. For the complete lyrics, see 
the dedication^ pp. iii-iv. 



E.Sf ST. JOHN 
°'"g <fcng, 

wu/ ^ 
*^ the <^,,, 



Kcprintcd trom William I. Kaufman, UNICEF 
Book of Chil*en*s Poems (Harnsburg, Pa.; 
Matkpolc books, 1970), used t;y permission. 
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•Compietc lyrics on page iv. 
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Fbod: First Impressions 



^ useful 



DtseripUon 

The d)il*en will respond to word* ibout 
food with the first thoughts that come to 
their minds *nd will Ust their ideis on wtut 
mikes \p the system that brings them their 
food. 

B«Utod Sul^iMto 

Social Studies, Vocabulary, Nutrition, 
Geography, Science. 

I. To begin to think about concepts related 
to hunger and the food system. 
2# To demonstrate how much is already 
known about food* 

3. To acquire new vocabulary words 
associated with food and agriculture. 

To appreciate the wide variety of 
impressions people have and to accept that 
these are not necessarily "right" or '*wrong." 

hiackjoard and chalk, butcher pap^r and 
marking pen, pencils, paper, and list of 
words*. 




froo«diir« 

1. Explain to the poup that they will be 
asked to give the first idea that comes to 
their minds when seeing a word written on 
the board. They ire not expected to know 
the meanings of all the word*. Stress that 
there are no right or wrong answers. 
Distribute writing materials if needed. 

2. Either the teacher or a selected student 
should have the Ust of food words. Write 
the words on the board one at a time. You 
may want to have everyone silentty write 
down reactions to each word before artyone 
gives a verbal response. Let one child 
respond out bud to each word. Go M-ound 
the room so that everyone has a tirn at at 
least one word. 

Word txempltit food, hamburger, rice, 
Pepsi, black beans. Hostess Twinkles, 
tortillas, hunger, Hershey, poverty, rich, 
wheat, farmworkers, corn, food stamps, 
prime rib, Safeway (or other large 
supermarket chain), tractor, bananas, hoe. 
Dole, Frosted Flakes, farmer, debt, peasant, 
cocoa, China, harvest, profits, co-^« seeds, 
water, land, commercials. 

3. Discuss the responses after each word 
association. 

Now ask the chllct-en to think about the 
system that brings lood to them. H-ve them 
list steps that are related to food while one 
child writes all of these on the butcher 
paper. When all the Ideas are Usted, 
connect them with lines, showing the 
sequence of steps of the food system. 

Examplea of ttcptt selling seeds, 
cultivating crops, canning vegetables, milling 
ftoir, transporting food to the food stor^, 
shopping for food. 

Note} Save this food syste n dU^Mtn for 
discussion in Unit UI, Activity 6, "^What 
Path Did My Food Take?* 
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)• Administer the pretest tound on page ,9. 
t. inphasue that this is a *kurvey and not a 
"tevt." iiuOrnii are not expected to know 
ihi» "correct" answers. Save the results for 
evaluation at the end of the Food First 
Curricuium. 

llckllfk«tkm« 

hor groups not knowing rach other t have 
ihein divide into pairs of chjidren who do 
iKJi know each other. As** each child to 
interview his or her partner asking questions 



Such as: "What is your favorite lood?" or 
"iX) you know someone who his gone 
hungry'** 

For younger stuOentSi omit step 4. 

For Older students, add these words to the 
list of word examplesi legume, caviar, 
export crop, food additive, agribusiness, 
money lender, (ertilizerr pesticide, orgAnic, 
competition. 
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Important 

If the m)r]d mre a Gltibal Village 
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Students will pArticipite in a simuktion 
showing differences and inequalities In the 
use of and control over global resoirces and 
Will make charts showing the proportians of 
people with access to certain resource*. 

Geography, Math, Art, Social Studies. 

I. To appreciate the gbbal inequalities In 

control over and use of resources. 

7. To understand differences and similarities 

m ways of life in other places around the 

world. 

3. To practice putting information into a 
chart format. 

3" K 3" information cards with names and/or 
pictures of the resource being discussed 
(one for each recipient in each part of the 
activity), paper, pencils, colored pencils, 
pens. 



1. In advance, prepare a list of resources 
and the percentage of world population that 

' has acceM to each resource. Determine how 
many persons In your groi^ will make yp 
each percentage. Make enough Information 
cards-with names and/or pictures of the 
resource— for all chll*en who will represent 
the gbbal users of each resource. Resource 
use examples m^.y be found at the end of 
this activity (>.^ a-1 for grade 6). 

Optional- fou may want the chii*en to 
in the preparatory stage by making the 
cards, writing the correct phrase, and 
drawing a simpte Illustration on each one. 

2. Explain to the ff-oyp that members will 
be ukihg part in a simulatkm to show how 
gbbal resources are used. Explain that a 
resource is a supply of something. Discuss 
the chli(k-cn*s concepts of the most 
important resources nee<led for human life. 

3. For each resourcei one at a timei 
randomly divide the group into "haveV* «nd 
"have-nots." Ask the haves to move to a 
separate part of the room. Distribute the 
cards to them. RMd the statistic aloud. 



Discuss the resource, its importance to 
human life, the degree of Inequality in its 
use, what It would be like to have the 
resource, what it would be like to go 
without the resource, and why everyone in 
the world does not have the resource. 



Kcpeat bteps 3 and # for resource 
statistics through (i). 

6« Journals-'-AUow time for the chil(ken to 
place their charts m their )ournals and to 
make entries on their thou^ts and 'eelings 
about gbbal inequalities In resource use. 

Optional^As a follow-if), ask each 
person to draw a circle graph for one or 
more of the resources showing the haves 
and the have-nots. 
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Kodlfioalioiu 

for younger students, have them use rubber 
stamps or stencils of people to make posters 
Showing each resource use example. Use a 
different color ink for the haves and the 



have-nots. 



For older students, add resource use 
examples j, k, and !• 



Buourot Um BMmplM 

If the world were a global village of 100 personst 



***** ^ 

0) * 




(a) 30 would know how to read (in a 
)^roup of 25, 8). 

(b) 20 would rK»ver rven go to one day 
ol bchool (in a group of 25, i). 

<c) 1 would Ret to go to college (less 
than 1). 

(d) 20 would live m sturdy, safe homes 
(5). 



(e) '>0 would have all ih^' lood they 
needed to eat (12). 

(f) 3 would own or control almost all 
(80 percent) of the land lor growing 
food. (Less than 1 person would have 

of the spACe; 7f** persons would 
Udvc 1/4 of the space.) 

(g) 6 wr.uld be Americans (2). 
Ol) 2> would be Chinese (6). 



(I) The 6 Americans would use the 
saiTtc amount of energy just for air 
conditioning in the summer (r«t 
including transportation, heating. 
Industry, agriculture, and other uses of 
energy) as all 25 of the Chinese would 
for every energy use in their country 
(2, 6). 

(j) The 6 Americans would use more 
than 1/3 (^0 percent) of all the energy 
and minerals in the world. The other 
9* would use less than 2/3 (60 
percent) of all the energy and mined 
minerals in the world (2, 23). 

(k) 30 would eat an average of 2,000 
pounds ol ;;ram per year —mostly m meat 
(total . bO,0U(; Ib.J* (tt). 

(1) 70 would eat an •average of ttOO 
pounds of grain per yea.- (total 28,000 
\b,)* (1 7). 



. i.xplanation: Cattkr eat much of tr>o world's gram supply. NAo^f ol tht world's 
...hauitants c u.mot afford to buy beei from rattle. Those who do eat beef use up n,urh 
.iturt* gram. . 
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I MarvnrtramMM ii: t ney 

There's Biiore than One Way to 
Loek at Something 



OMeriplkm 

Students will read and discuss pairs of 
e5says presenting varying intefpret«tior» ol 
the same situation. 

HaUM 8ol4«eU 

Reading, Language Arts, Vocabulary. 

1. To a^predatt that there are many 
different ways to hock at a situation and to 
Irarn bow diilerently one event can be 
interpreted by different authors* 

2. To develop critical thinking skiUs and to 
appreciate the importanGe of determining 
the source of a written article. 

3. To t.Tipfove reading cx>mpfehension. 
%. To practice writing a oorr^karativc 
analysis. 

Paper, pencils or pens, and copies of the 
handout at the end of this activity. Teacher 
may also provide other pairs of written 
descriptions from opposite perspectives ol 
several events or policies—enough copies of 
^ath for evervone. Possibilitiest Nuclear 
disarmament (hawk and dove perspectives), 
t{>e Hqual Rights Amendment (si4>porters and 
opponenls), the drath penalty (supporters 
and opponents), apartheid (South African 
government and black African perspectives). 



1. Ask the diild-en to be prepared to 
compare several interpretationa of the same 
event. DistriDute copies of the handout, 
paper, and pendb or pena, 

2, Begin by reading and discussing the first 
example concerning a nighttime automobile 
encounter. How do the reports differ? 
Sample questions are found at the bottom of 
the handout. 

J. Ask the groi^J to read Examples 2 and 3 
in the handout either silently or by takmg 
turns reading aloud* Discuss. 

%. Optional-Repeat with descriptions of 
one or more other events. 

5. Ask each diild to dioose one |iair of 
essays and to write one or two paragraphs 
comparing the two viewpoints. 

6. When the essays are finished, have the 
groi4> share sonie or all of the essays with 
each other. Discuss. Also, ask for examples 
of other issues that can be looked at in 
different ways. 

7. 3ournals--PrDvide time for diil*en to 
place their essays in their journals and 
make entries about appreciating many 
perspectives. 

ModilAGfttku 

J^or younger students, give the group a 
chance to practice observing a situation and 
tr>en describing it. Present a wtuation to 
the group (these ran range from a televiiion 
episode, photographs, cfc'awings, slides, tapes, 
skits to machin-"s or srulpturejL A»K three 
children to leave the room. One by one 
have tl»em enter and des<ribe the situation 
to the groi4> m their own words. Afterwards 
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discuss wtiy different peopie can have 
different interpretations of the same event. 

\ ijf older students, have students read the 
urigwial e^wys inste<id o( the paraphrased 
on^s, 

Original tourc«s for points of viaw given In 
the hmndouti 

Examples (i) A and B are from Africa 
Studies Handbook for Teachers, 2nd ed. 

(Worcester, Masst Worcester Teaching 
Corp./Umversity of Massachusetts, 1971). 
, Reprinted by permission. 

! t. Xiimplos (2) A and b ^$ given on the 
, viorkshret have oeen paraphiased specially 
j lof tne Food First Cwrkukim. The original 
; st>urces: (A) a jetter from the U.S. Dept. o( 
; Agricuitu-e to author, January 6, I9S2: 

"tou wanted mlormation on the reasons 
for reducing the Fooo Stamp Program 
OiiOget. The Ke^gan Administration is 
roiMinittrd to reducing the level of growth 
tn f-ederal expenditures, to improving the 
fufrent eroriotmc conditions and to 
{ rontroilinjt inflation in this country. Food 
stamp laws that have been passed t>y this 
! Adtninistration will curtail fraud, waste and 
[ aoiisr »n the Program and wiU save Federal 

1 (B) from Action (March II, i9SI), a 
! newsletter from IMPACT, an inlerreligious 
' nonprofit group based in Washington, D.C. 
I l^cprmted by permissioni 

"The Food Stamp Program serves over 22 

million persons. As unemployment and 
• inflation rise, so does the need for the 

program. The recipients-mostly mothers 
' with small chilclren, the elderly, and the 
j vvorking poor— rely heavily on food stamp* 
' to nieet their basic nutritional needs. 
, proposed cuts would lower average 
j benefits from ^3 cent< to 38 cents per 
i hkmI. This loss of an eighth of a family*a 
i fiH>d assistance, coupled with inflation, 
} would make a significant dlff(^rence in an 
I already inadequate diet. Maintaining the 

proi^ram at current levels is essential to 
I injllioits of Americans." 



IMrirMG»rrto«lm« • VbIU • M 



Examples (3) A and B have been 
paraphrased for sixth-grade reading level. 
The original sourcesi (A) tin advertisement 
in Business Week (3une 29, 1981). Reprinted 
by permissioni 

•'The Philippines has come « long way In 
the last decade. As 5. Shahld Husain, World 
Bank Regional Vice-President for East Asia 
and the Pacific, told the press last January, 
the country's development record 'is one of 
the most Impressive In the developing 
world.' ... Between 1972 »nd 19S0, 
Philippine agrioiltural output gained an 
average 5 percent annually— one of the 
highest rates In the developing world. 

The country has had remarkable success 
in other areas as well. The Philippines is 
now self-sufficient in ricei Its staple oop.... 
Cerardo Sicat, Minister for the National 
Economic and Development Authorityi ... 
adds, 'All our developrr>ent programs are 
designed to lift up the poor, to enable them 
to participate fully In our country's 
growth.' " 

(bj *aldpn 6ello, "Rural Oebaclet The «orld 
tiank and the Philippines," in Food Monitor 
(July/August 19111), available from \lrorld 
Hunger Vear, Inc., 350 droadway, buite 209, 
New York, NY 10013. Reprinted by 
permisstont 

"The World Bank's fears were 
compounded by the results of a study done 
by a high-powered 'Poverty Mission' to the 
Philippines in 1979. According to the 
mission, in spite of the increasing 
application of modern technological inputs 
to agriculture and a real grovi^h rate of ) 
percent a year in agricultural output, the 
number of rural families living in absolute 
poverty grew by 23.1 percent between I9ri 
and 1975.... 

The study suggested ... itwst of the 
benefits from these investments were being 
reaped by large commercul operators 
producing export crops such as sugar, 
coconut, and pineapple.... 'One could argue 
therefore that the benefits froin the ^igh 
level of agricultural growtl ... may not 
have re.iched the poor.' " 



I 
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T)bw% Mm than Qua Wiy to Look t Somthlng 



Example CI) "An AutomoUlt Encounter* (for dUcunion). 



One night Ust mmmer I wm wsJking 
in a rough p«rt of town^ilt wai Ute 
ind no one was vound. A tixi came 
up from behind and ao stvtled me 
thit 1 tripped on i broken bottle 
getting out of its way. 1 picked \p the 
bottle and wts k^king for soiT)e«ifwrc 
to put it wt»en 1 noticed that the Uxi 
had stopped a hundred yardi ahead. 
Suddenly three doors of the taxi and 
foir kids in leather }ackeu jumped out 
and started running towards me. I 
looked quickly In all direct tons to aee 
where I could run but the houtes were 
too close together and there were no 
lights anywhere. I only had a moment 
to think what to do. As they came 
close J and they ... and then 1 



One night last summer Jack, Ray, Dtck 
and I were coming home late from the 
show. I knew my mom would already 
br woriied so I suggested taking a 
taxi to get fK»me quicker. After we 



got in I went throu^ my pockets and 
realized that I had spent all my money 
and I remembered that tha other guys 
had spent all theirs. I nudged 3ack in 
front and then Dick next to me and 
gave each of them the sign and told 
Dick to nudge Ray. About three bkscks 
from my house we turned the corner 
real fast and there was this crazy 
guy, or maybe he was ^unk, standing 
In the middle of the road and we 
almost hit him. This got the <l'iver 
.real mad and we knew he wasn't 
thinking much about us. I said, '*Right 
here, please*** and he stopped suddenly. 
We opened the doors and ran as fast 
at we could back in the other 
direction* We figured If he tried to 
chase us we'd jmt tpUt ^ at the 
corner* But before we got there we 
had a surprise waiting for us. The 
crazy guy was standing in the middle 
of the street I JiBt waiting for ui. As 
we got ctoser we saw the danger. He 
had a broken bottle in his hand, and 
we knew by his face that he meant 
business. As we got ctoser he ... and 
we .« and then he 



Example (2) 'Thm Food Stamp Program** 



U.S. Depart tnent of Agriculture: 

You wanted mformatiort on the reasons 
for reducing the Food Stamp Program 
budget. The Reagan administration is 
working to lower government spending^ 
improve the economy* and control 
rising prices in this country. Food 
stamp laws that have been passed by 
this administration will end fraud, 
waste, and abuse in the Food Stamp 
Program and will ^ve government 
mot^y. 



IMPACTt an interreligious rK>nproftt 
rovjp: 

The Food Stamp Program serves over 
22 million persons. As unemployment 
and inflation rise, the program is 
needed more. People who receive food 
stamps are mostly women with small 
children, old people, and poor working 
people. They rely heavily on food 
stamps to meet their basic food needs. 

The government plan cuts food 
stamp benefits from to 38 cents 
per meal. TtUs would make a big 
difference In the diet of people who 
already cannot afford to buy enough 
food. Millk>ns of Americans need food 
stamp benefits to stay at the same 
level. 
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Exampk (3) "Dewlopmcnt in th« PhUlppinM** 



An advertisement in Buiineu We«k, a 
busineupeopte's ir^gazinoi 

The Philippines hu come a bng way 
m the Ust decade. A World Dank 
expert said It is one of the most 
impressive countries in the devebplng 
world Between 1972 and I9t0 
Philippine agriculture grew more than 
most countries In the devetoping world 

The Philippines now docs not have 
to buy rice from other countries. Rice 
IS the food of the country, A minister 
m the Philippine government said that 
all his government's devetopmcnt plans 
are designed to help the poor share in 
his country's growth, 

....^ -^.i^ Ix^ 



An article in Food Monitor, a 
magazine for people concerned about 
iocKl, land, and hungert 

A study of poverty in the Philippines 
found that the number of families 
living m poverty yew between J97J 
and 1975, even thou^ more food was 
grown at the same time. 

The study found that most of the 
help to farmers from government 
programs wont to rich farmers who 
grew export crops such as sugar, 
coconut, and pineapple. The benefits 
from growing more food may not have 
helped the poor. 



* v.lK'ONe cxdMipk* 12) Of (3) and answer thes^ questions: 
1 1. HOM^ arr* these two statements Uiflerent? 



It *>u> wrote each one? 



i, AJKTe wds edfh one printed? 



now tan there be two views oi the same idea? 



■ *U'r) read v)rnething, why is it important to km>w who wrote it and where it was 
pMitted? 



; 6. *ny IS it important to kiok at more than onc opinion betore you make your own dei ision 
i .iu)iit .soxivthm};? 



K jKu^se one oj trie examples and write one or two paragraphs comparing the two 
V if'wpiunts. 



O 
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VM Firm Currkttlui • vah I • 14 



♦ ♦ Important 





m 


i 





DtMrtpikm 

Mudenls will work together in 

teams to put together i puzzle thit can 

only be solved oooperitively. 

m*ut«d tui^MUi 

Communication, Problem Solving. 

1. To practice cooperation and develop 

social skills for helping others. 

2» To develop an appreciation for the 

usefulness of cooperation. 

3. To use comparative thinking skills to 

< ontrast the differences between 

lompetition and cooperation. 

#. To begin to think about and analyze 

personal actions and feelings. 

MAt«rUU 

A rules sh^*tt and a set of \quarcs for each 
}^niij|> of five persons. 



Froo^Onrt 

1. Before class, prepare a set of squares 
and an instruction tfieet for eAch five 
students. A puzzle set Gonsists of live 
envek>pes containing pieces of stiff paper 
cut Into patterns that will form 6** x 6" 
squares, as tf)own In the diagram. Several 
individual combinations will be possible but 
only one total combination. Cut each square 
into the parts a through J and lightly pencil 
in the letters. 

2. Then mark the envelopes A through E 
and distribute the pieces thusi 

Envelope A -* i, h, e 

B ~ a, a, a, c 
C a, j 
D d, f 

E - g, b, !, c 

I. Erase the small letters and wnte instead 
the envek>pe letter A through E, so that 
the pieces can be easily returned for reuse. 
By using multiples of three inches, several 
combinations will form one or two square:. 
Only one combir»ation wUl form five 6'* x 6" 
squares. 



%. Make a rules sheet such as: 

Object of the game: To form five squares 
of equal size. 

Rulest (1) No member may speak or 
communicate in any way by smiles, glances, 
hand signalst (2) No member may ask for a 
card or signal in any way that s/he wants 
onci (i) Members may give puzzle pieces to 
others. 

5. Before distributing the envelopes, ask 
the groi^ what cooperation means. List on 
the board the requirements for cooperation. 
For example: everyone has to understand 
the problem; everyone has to believe that 
s/he can help; everyone needs to think of 
othe.- persons as well as him/herseif. 
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Divide the group into teams ut live and 

• s^dt each team «t « table with a rules 
sheet. Those pertons lef\ over can be 

' appointed as observers artd asked to take 
ni^tj*s oi> ihe teams' interactions. 

7. P.xplain that the puzzle can only be 
solved by cooperation. Read the obiect oi 
I the game. Explain the rules. Distribute the 
I envelopes. Avk the group to begin. 

I 8. Mrrien ihe game i% over, review the ideas 
about cooperation from before the game. 
Di^russ the following: 

• How did you feel while playing the 
, game'* Did you h*ve any problems In 

• <ompieting the game? If so, how did you 
I solve them** 

o How did you feel when soirieooe held a 
piere arKj did not see the solution as 
you saw It** If you were that person, 
how did you feci'' 

• What was your reaction wt^en someone 

• finished his/her square and then sat back 
without seeing whtether this solution 

J prevented others from solving the 
, problem'' 

• What were your feelings if you 
finished ycur sqiiare and then began to 
realize that you would have to break it 
14} and give away a piece? 

• Old you learn anything about yourself 
from this game'* What sorts ot things? 





• Often thiTii will be a person in the 
group who begins to grab pieces from 
other members, either to keep or 
redistribute. If this happened, how did 
the group react'' Why did that person 
act the way s/he did? (While this 
behavior is contrary to the fukes, the 
teacher may choos« to let the group 
handle it Of may intervene and say, 
"Members may only GIVE card* to 
others!-) 

9. Ask the p'oup to compare cooperation 
with the process of competition used in 
most games. To do this you may want to 
set up another round of the Squares Game 
changing the rules to make it competitive. 
For example, the winner could be the first 
person to complete one square. Persons 
could be alk>wed to take pieces from each 
other. 

10. Ask the chil*en to each write one or 
two paragraphs on the difference between 
cooperation and competition. 

11. 3ournals~Ask each child to make a 
journal entry on what was learned about 
cooperation. 

^^ote: This tesson has been adapted from An 
Experiment in Cooperation! Cooperation 
Squares Game, ® 1970 by NTL Institute. 

^ * ^ — --V 
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xjj" "^uavnxtwvn ♦ # # Key 

^> [ Hlfe Can All Be Experts 



The children will rach receive information 
on one or more aspects of gk)t>al affairs 
and will h«lp each other to fill out a 
questionnaire requiring the information of 
all. 

Note: The important part of this activity 
if to show that differences exist arour>d the 
world. It is not necessary for the child-en 
to memorizelicts about other countries. 

Nutrition, Health, Reading, Oral 
(Communication, Writing/Language Artsi 
Geography I Science. 

1. To develop an appreciation for customs 
in other landu 

2. To understand that our way of doing 
things U not always the most sensible way 
for other people in other places* 

3. To practice cooperation and realize how 
collaboration helps to get work (tone. 

k. To incre;»«^ geographic awareness of 
where countries are on the map. 
). To improve analytical thifiking. 
Optional— To gain research sJ<llls. 

A questionnaire (or every child, one or 
more 4** x 6" expert cardi with information 
(or the answer to one question for each 
child, pencib or pens, paper, world map, 
and optional reference rnaterials, such as 
books and magazines, for the children to 
research the questions and answers about 
ways of doing things in other lands. 



1. Optional— In advance, in addition to or 
as a substitute fo^ the questionnaire and 
expert cards provided, you may want to 
have the children help prepare the questions 
and answert* ExpUin the types of 
information needed* Give example* of 
questioru afMj answers, such at the ones 
provided at the er)d of this activity. Ask 
each child to aeate several question/answer 
palr5, Provids the reference materials. 
Assist with the researching as needed. Then 
prepare the expert cards and questionnaires. 
See step 3 to determine how many 
duplicates of each card are necessary. 

2. Explain to students that they will be 
responsible for collaboratirvg on a research 
project. You may want to Increase the 
role-playing facet of this aaivity by calling 
this a "world research conference.** Each 
child will be an "expert" on one or more 
topics of globtl affairs. Together they will 
he responsible for helping each other 
complete a copy of the research 
questionnaire. Have volunteers find each 
country that will be discussed on the world 
map. 

3. You will probably want to break the 
groi4) into teams of six to eight persc^ns. If 
the 9*014} worb well together, however, you 
may want to let them try to work on the 
questionrralres in one large group. 

If you plan to divide the grui4> into 
teams, you will need to m^ake duplicates of 
the expert cardsi one for each team. Most 
teams will need the supervision of an oldvr 
person. Depending on the sixe of yoir groi^) 
and the number of helpers available, you 
may need to run this activity at the same 
time that some children are working 
individually. For example, they could be 
writing essays for Activity Three "There's 
More than One Way to Look at Something." 
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4, Pms out questiannairrs to each stixient 
in cacti team. P«s$ out one to three expert 
cards to each person. You m«y want to 
orj^anize th«s lo that each perjon has 
driswers that are related to each other, 
either by subject area or by geographic 

-region. Pass out writing materials as 
needed. Ask each child to fill out the 
questionnaire by using the advice of the 
oth^r "experts," Allow the tvams (or the big 
groif)) to d»cidc on the process. They may 
vhoose to go around individually, to work 
together in one p-oup, or to use sonie other 
process. 

5, When all the teams are finished, bring 
ihc group back together. Go over the 
qtiestions and answers, 

6, Discuss the process -how it felt to work 
together and to be responsible for helping 
*».iih other dfid how the groip might havr 
worked more effectively. Also, discuss the 



answers— what were the reactions to th« 
information, which of the differences 
sounded better than life In this country, 
which sounded worse (and why), what are 
some other differences tnat were not 
mentioned, and what do other countries 
have in common with the United States, 

7, Journals»«Provide time for childen to 
put their questionnaires into their |ournais 
and to ffvake entries about how it feit to 
collaborate and what was learned about 
ways of Ufe in other lands, 

xodifieatlosu 

For younger chilAen, do question/answer 
examples 3, 7, a, 9, 12. Ornit 
question/answer examples 1, 2, 6, il. 12, 

For older children, try letting the teams 
work without adult supervision, giving the 
children more responsibility lor probk»in 
solving. 
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OmHt « A» 




Q* Vhat is one way that )obs arc 

different in West Germany than they 
are here? 

A* In West Germany the factories can't 
close without telling the workers ■ 
Ions time before the factory cbses. A 
child from West Germany friight not 
understand that In America a factory 
can close and move away quickly, A 
parent who worked for that factory 
might not have time to find a new 
job. 



Q. What is one way that iob« ve 

different In BI Salvador than they are 
here? 

4. In Bl Salvador )oba are KJird to find. 
One out of three people has no )ob. A 
child from £1 Salvador might not 
understand why Americans think It Is 
bad when one out of ten people 
cannot find work* 



Q. What Is one way meals are different 
for families in India than they are 
here? 

A«ln India the father gets food first 
because he has to be able to work« 
The sons and daughters and the mother 
get food if any is left. An Indian child 
might not understand that in America, 
when there Is not enou#) food, 
dilldren eat first. 



CARDS 



Q, What Is one way that eating meals Is 

different on an Israeli kibbutz than it 
Is here? 

A* In Ivarl some families live and work 
together on a big farm called « 
kibbutz. On a kibbutz hundreds of 
people eat together In big dining 
rooms. A d)lld from a kibbutz would 
think it was funny that In America 
families eat by themselves. 



Q* What is one way farming Is different 
in the People's Republic of China than 
It is here? 

A* In China fertilizer to help make plants 
grow is made from animal waste. In 
the United Sutes, most fertilizer Is 
made from chemlcAls. A Chines child 
might not understand why American 
farmers ^>end hundreds of dollars to 
buy chemical fertilizers* 



Q. What Is one way farming in Japan b 
different than It is here? 

A* In 3«pan farmers frow one>third more 
P'ain on each acre than American 
farmers do. A Japanese child might 
not understand why our big American 
farms grow less food per aae. 
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Q. Mrhat it one way that having babies \% 
different in Nofvay than it is here? 

A. In Norway fewer babies die before 
their first birthday than the babies 
here. This i$ a sign that they are 
better nourished, A child from Norway 
might not understand why more babies 
in America die of hunger or sickneu. 



Q> W^tat ti one way that farming is 
different in Somalia than it is here? 

AJn Somalia on small farms mothers in 
the family grow all the food that the 
family eats. A child from Somalia 
might not understand why some 
Americans think growing food is men's 
work. 



Q»What is one way that drinking water 
is different in Ethiopia than it is 
here? 

A. In Ethiopia most homes have no 
running water. In small villages a 
mother and her chi!*en may have to 
walk five hours a day to get water. A 
child from Ethiooia might be surprised 
how easy it is to get water m 
America and how much water most 
Americans use. 



q. What is one way farming Is different 
in Nigeria than It i« here? 

A. In Nigeria it is hard for small farmers 
to borrow money to buy seeds and 
fertilizer. Some spend 192 percent per 
year on interest. A child from Nigeria 
might be surprised that farmers in 
America can usually borrow money and 
pay interest of ?0 percent per year. 



Q. What Is one way that food shopping in 
Sweden is different than it Is here? 

A« In Sweden half of the families go 
shopping in oooperatlve food stores* 
which they can help control by voting. 
A child trom Sweden might not 
understand that most American families 
shop at supermarkets that they don't 
control. 



q. What is one way that having babies is 
different in Brazil than it is here'' 

Jn Brazil many more babies die before 
their first birthday than babies here. 
This is a sign that they are not as 
well-fed, A child from Brazil might 
think it unusual that American babies 
get more to eat ar>d don't get as sick 
as babies in Brazil. 
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What 


is 


orte way that K>ba we (Afferent in West Germany than they are here? 


2, 


What 19 one way that jobs are different in Salvador than they «re here? 




J, 


What 


is 


one way meals are different for familiei in India than they are here? 












What 


is 


ooe way that eating meals U different on an Israeli kibbutz than it Is here? 












What 


is 


one way farming is different in the People's Republic of China than it is here? 


6. 


What 


is 


one way farming in Japan is different than it is here? 










7, 


What 


IS 


one way that having babies is different in Norway than it is here? 




S. 


What 


IS 


one way that farming is different in Somalia than it is here? 


9, 


What 


IS 


one way that drinking water is different in Ethiopia than It n here? 










10. W>>at 


IS 


ooe way farming Is different in Nigeria than it is here? 










11. What 


IS 


one way that food topping in Swetten is different than it is here'' 












What 


IS 


one way that having babies is different in Brazil than it is here? 
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^ ''f AOnVITTSIZ 

) 1^ Gl obal Qu i z Game 




! DtMrlpUoa 

i The ip'Oup will pUy a quiz gam« using 
) concffpts covered in thi$ unit. 

Social Studies, Geography » Communications 
Skills. 

1. To evaluate students' grasp of concepts 
taught in this unit. 

2. To revie* concepts learned in this unit 
about looking at thmr.s from different 
perspectives and on 4ppreciating values and 
rustoms of other cultures. 

3. To improve analytic^ii thinking. 



MaUriJiU 

A list of '.-orrect questions and answers with 
point scores Jor each (see samples below). 



1, In advance, prepare question/answer 
pairs, Sc w to write quettiont butd on 
what went on In your cimroom. You may 
want to have the chllc^en submit possible 
question/answer pairs based on Information 
learned in this unit. Assign point values to 
each question. Organise the questions into 
subject categories. 

Notfi If you «'e famillv with the TV 
game showi "3eooar<fy," you may want to 
enhance the creativity and fun of this 
activity by turning the quiz gamo Into a 
Jeopardy game. The main factor It to 
reverse the quest ion /answer process so that 
the contestant picks an answer to which he 
or she must ask the correct question. 

3. On the day of the quiz gatne set 14) a 
"game board*' on the blackboard or on 
butcher paper. This Is a representation of 
the categories and point scores. 

). Explain to the class that they will be 
playing a quiz game. Divide the groif) into 
teams ol live or six child-en. Explain the 
rulest 

a Each team is trying to win as many 
points as possible. 

• The mo<terator will decide when each 
team will have its turn. This will be 
done by following a specif.: order so 
that ail teams have equai opportunities. 
First option— Only or»e child from each 
team may guess the answer at a time. 
Team members will take turns so that 
each child has an equal number of 
opportunities. Second option— Team 
members may quietly discuss each 
question when It Is their team's turn. A 
team spokesperson will state the answer 
once all members have agreed. 

• If a team fails to provide an answer 
after one try, the riext team will have a 
chance until either the correct answer 
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( • Mil • !• 

comes ^p or all the teims give 14) 
(dtdde they do not know the correct 
answer )• 

e When a correct amwtr has been Kiven» 
points «re awarded tr the team that 
stated It. Then the next team has a 
chance to choose a question square* The 
team that chooses has the first chance 
at gtietilng the answer, 
e In choosing a question square, for each 
category the choosvr must choose the 
lowest point level on the board at the 
time. The chooser may choose any 
category that has points left on lt« You 
have the option of deleting this Ust 



rule, if you simplify the game by making 
all questions worth equal points. 

a. Play the game. Discuss. 

5, Journals-Pro vide lime for making jounal 
entries cn the Gk>bal Quiz Game. 

^ Evaluation^Ask the 9'oi<) to think about 
the entire first unit and to evaluate what 
they Uked and disUked about *he activities. 
You may choose to discuss th^se as a group 
or you may want to have th^ children write 
their Ideas down. 




First Category— Food Impressions 

10 pts. I. Qt What is another word 
for farming? A: Agriculture. 

20 pts. 2. Q: Mame two grains. At 
Rice, com, wheati barley, 
oats, millet ... 

?0 pts. 3. Qt Name a food we eat 
that comes from another 
lac.d. A: Bananas, pineapple, 
cocoa, coffee, coconut, 
sugar ... 



Second Category— Inequalities 

10 pts. I. Qt Out of 100 people in 
the world only one is able 
to have this. Ai A college 
education. 

20 pts. 2. Qt What country uses 

more ertergy than any other 
in the world? At United 
States of America. 

\Q pts. 3. Qt Out of 100 people in 
the world approximately 
how many are abh to read? 
At 30 (you might accept 20 
to M). 
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Thud Category— Lookini «t tHnp from Two 
Sides 

10 pts. 1. Qt Vhat lovorniMtfit 

program heip» poor people 
buy food? At Pood ftampt. 

20 pts. 2. Qi Why dMs/dd 

President Reat*'^ cut btdc 
the food stamp pro^'ani? At 
To spend lesft loverniiMnt 
money* 

30 pts. ). Qt Why do poor famlUes 
want the food stamp 
propam ocmtlnued? At So 
they cm afford to buy 
enou^ food to eat. 

Fourth Category— Ways of Life In Other 

Lands 

10 pts. 1. Q: Name a country 
where half the families 
belong to cooperative food 
stores. At Sweden. 

20 pts. 2. Qi Why do mothers and 
children in &y African 
countries have to wmlk \p 
to five hours a Ay? Ai To 
get water. 

30 pts. 3. Qi Name an Asian 

country where farmers grow 
more grain per acre than 1ft 
the United States* At 3«pan« 



Fifth Category— Definitions 

iO pts* 1. Qs Wnat is cooperation? 
At Working together. 

20 pts. 2. Qt Name a way of doing 
things that is the opposite 
of cooperating. At 
Competing* 

3U pts. 3. Qt What is a sign of 

whether babies are fed well 
enough? At The number of 
babies dying before their 
first birthday (infant 
mortality rate). 
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inmxx maoDucnov 



o> , ;^AWliere Does 




This unit begins the core subject area 
of this currioilum. Students will start 
the step*by-$tep process of studying 
the path o( the food we eat -where it 
I'Omes from, who grows it, and what forces 
effect it. Unit 11 contains a variety of 
activities aimed at acquainting childlren with 
farms and farmers. This unit will bft moat 
effectlv* if uied In contunctlon with or 
following « td«nc» unit on how plants pt)w 
*nd/or a school gardtning project. 

The emphasis for this unit should be 
placed differently for rural than for urban 
students. Teachers working wi^ children 
from farm communities may wish to rfwrten 
this unit. Depending on your community, you 
may with to omit part or all of the 
introduction-to-farmer? material found in 
Activity Two, "What Does a Farmer Really 
Look Like?," and Activity Three, "Life of a 
Karmworker." You may choose to use a 
«nore in-depih approach than ts described 
for Activity Four, "Where Have All the 
farmers Cone''," and Activity Five, "Let Me 
I ell You a Story about a Farmer Make 
11^ of your students' knowledge of local 
farm conditions. 



UiriTOOAI^ 

I I. Childb-en will gain an appreciation for 
j t^K* pcopk? wN) grow the food we eat. 
2. l.hjl*rn will learn abiiut the variety of 




Come 
From? 



farms that exist and discover some of the 
differences and similarities among these 
farms. 

3. Students will understand the historical 
trend In the U.S. toward fewer farmers and 
larger farm units. 

4. Children will improve their abilities to 
creatively portray subjects in a variety of 

media. 

Aotivf^ On* 

"Breakfast Can Be a Global Activity" Is a 
useful and enjoyable exercise whid> will 
spark interest in the origins of the food we 
eat. Students will plan a groop breakfast 
and use research and geography skills while 
learning where the meal was grown. 

AotM^ Two 

"What Docs a Farmer Really Look Like?" is 
a key activity in which children meet and 
talk with farmers. For nonfarm residents, 
this should provide essential insights into 
American agriculture. 

A«tlTity ThTM 

"Life of a Farmworker," an important 
lesson, introduces the work of farmworkers, 
the people who cultivate and harvest much 
of this nation's fruits and vegetables. 
Students will read and discuss a descriptive 
narrative about a woman who has worked in 
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the fields for over >0 >eari. 

'•Where Hive AU the Firmer* Goner is a 
key iMson in this unit. Students will tearn 
the history of American farming and 
practice role-playing and communication 
techniques in this simulation fpme. 

Aolivily Fhr« 

"Ut Me Tell You • Story About a Pariwr* 
IS a ua«ful activity that wili pym studenU a 
chance to put together the concepts learned 
in this unit by writing original stories. It 
will heip the teact^ tvalust« wtiat has 
been learned m Unit H. 



1« Farm Pantomimes. Have the children 
mime a variety of farm tasks. Examplesi 
plowing a field with a tractor, picking 
apples on a cool autumn morning, milking 
cows, going to the bank to try to borrow 
money, feeding chickens and collecting eggs, 
hand-picking tombu'es on a hot summer day, 
bookkeeping in a study with piles of 
receipts to aart through, ipraylng a field 
with pesticides from an airplane, 
hand-planting seeds, and repairing a tractor 
inside a bam or garage on a cold rainy day« 
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ACMvinroOT ^ y^^, 

Breakfast Can Be a Global Activity 







^ 



I P««cHptlon 

, The group will plan and cat a breakfast 
which includes a variety of foods and will 
learn what parts of the world the foods 
raine from. 

KtUUd iul^MU 

Home Economics, Geography, Art, Nutrition. 
Ot^tctlvta 

!. To increase awareness of the nwny 
places arc tkI thie world our food comes 
from. 

2. To impfuve geographic knowledge of 
where sprcific countries are. 
5. To tie together the ideas from Unit I vo 
thov that wtll be studied in Unit H. 

4. To utilize planning techniques. 

5. To oeveU^p knowledge of stereotypes 
reUiing to fr>od and agriculture. 

tating utensils, a variety of breakfast 
toods, world map, optional— oven or hot 
pl.ite to keep foods warm, mat<»rials for a 
* ,>llagc such as paper, pencils, magazines to 
f lit up. construction paper, scissors, glue, 
Jrawmg implements. 



Froo«dur« 

1. In advance, discuss the idea of a groi|p 
breakfast. Have eadi child describe his or 
her favorite breakfast food. Make a Ust of 
these. Plan a breakfast menu together which 
includes a variety of common breakfast 
foods. Choose whether the meal will tal<e 
the place of the <*»n*en*s breakfasts or 
whether they will only sample the foods. 
Organize a method for getting the foods to 
the classroom. Individual children can be 
responsible for different sections of the 
meal, or the groi4> leader can bring in all 
the foods. 

This is a good opportunity to involve 
parents in the clasvoom. You will need lo 
alert them to what the breakfast is all 
about. You may want to invite fathers htvS 
mothers to prepare special breakfast foods 
and/or to come with their children to the 
group breakfast. 

2. Ask each child to try to find out where 
his or her favorite breakfast food 
originates. See the list of suggested soirees 
of information at the end of this activity. 

3. On the day of the group breakfast have 
each person sample each food. Invite 
volunteers to point out the place of origin 
of the foods on the world map. Make a 
chart on the board with columns for each 
food and its origin. Have each child fill in 
the information about her or his favorite 
food. 



%. Discuss paths the food traveled before It 
reached the tocal store, the different types 
of people who grew the food, the types of 
countries the food came fromi how the food 
was Transported... 

ExampWt of food origlnst 
pineapples— Hawaii; Mandarin oranges->Japan| 
oranges, grapefruiti— California, Texas, 
Ptorida; bananas^-Philipplnes, Honduras, 
Ecuador: sugar— Dominican Republic, 
Nicaragua, El Salvadort grain in cereal, 
toast, and paricakes-midwestern states; 
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r«i5in»-CalUorm«; biKx>n, »Ai«ige-lo«4, 
other cornbett states; Svbi 
rhceie-'SwitXArUndi coflee'-BraziU 
Nicaragu*; Herrfwy chocoUte (co<x>«-Gh«n«» 
milk-PennsylvinIa; corn »yrup-low*; paper 
wrapper •-Canadian lumber mill). 

You wiil tind that much o! ^ food we 
eat h«5 traveled a coniidcrabte distance 
Irom Its place of origin. Some foods, such 
as banana*, can only be produced In ^wcUl 
chinates. Other loods, luch as wheat, etfs, 
potatoes, and pork, can he produced In most 
places In the United Sutes. You m«y w»nt 
to consider the po»iti« and negative 
aspects of a food system that requires the 
•nassive use of transportation. Discuss the 
effeas on energy um, freshness of pro<kioe, 
variety of produce, livelihood of local 
farmers, and community preparedness for 
emergency conditions. 

This 1$ a good place to discuss 
male-female stereotypes sirroundlnf food. 
Dm iiss who usually pows food, prepares 
food, and lerves food in different situations, 
Gjve examples of both sexes contributing to 
all steps of the food procea. Discuss what 
stereotypes are and why they occur. 

5, Optional -You may want to ejcpand on 
the idea of oir connection to other places. 
^%k the children to make a Bit of other 
things they have at home that come from 
other countries, such as stereos from Japan, 
cars from West Germany, or clothing from 
India. Ask each student to make a collage 
of things in his or her life that come from 
other parts of the world, using packages, 
magazine pictures, or drawings. 



Optional-Thls fnay be a good time to 
aif« The Bread Song" whic*) can be found 
In Unit m Activity 5U, "What Path Did my 
Food Taker 

7. Joirnals-Have the children glue their 
collages into their journals. Give them a 
chance to write down what they have 
learned about how they are connected to 
other parts of the world. 

Hotet To get information on the origins of 
food sold in your area you can contact the 
State Department of Agriculture, the tocal 
Cooperative Extension office, tocal farmers, 
or bcal farm organizations. By looking in 
the phonebook yeltow pages under Food 
Brokers (wholesalers) and Food Products 
(manufacturers), you can find further 
resowces on the subjea. To flr>d out about 
a canned product, submit the number on the 
can to the store where it was purchased. 
Bn^toyees can trace the origin of the can, 

lipdmoiHrm* 

For older studentj, have them research 
farmlr^ in sow of the countries which 
grow ou- food. Save the reports to oonr^jare 
with what will be learned about U.S. 
farming in future activities in this unit. 

For youf^ students, prepare indiviAial 
world maps. Have the chil^en *aw pictures 
of foods that come from other countries in 
the appropriate areas of the world. 
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PDod rirti CurrWulum • xfoSt II • At ^ 

What Does a Farmer Really 
Look Like? 

•5 - ^' ■ »^ \^ 



hGxvnrY TWO 




Dticrlption 

Fhf group will vjsii several types of farms, 
if ji»>Mible, ranging from d imall organic 
f.irnr) fo a targe, highly m«.*rhani2ed, 
chemiral-inieniive farm, v^r farmers wiU 
/•o»ne 10 the classroom as giics; speakers. 

S. jriire, Music, Hisiorv, So<:ial Studies. 
Objectives 

1. To improve observing and listening skills. 

2. To experieme people who grow food and 
pUtes where food is grown. 

\ To tinderstarid tho vorioty of types of 

«. To gam expwsurr to rufuepts related to 
agrii ullure. 

^. To practice rntisic skills. 

softie fctm of transportation for the groi43 
l'> far'ns in the are.i, if possible*, pictures 
•tnd/or stones of farnifrs cvoimd the world. 
iH-nciJs, paper, and clipboards or other hard 
writing surfaces. 



I. In advance, find out about fartners in 
your area. You can contact the State 
Department of Agriculture, your k)Cal 
county Cooperative Extension office, state 
agricultural sr.hools, produce managers of 
local food stores, hi^ school Future Parmer 
of America organizations, local farm 
organizations such as the Farm Bureau, or 
local food wholesalers for information. Also, 
you mtght try to contact these national 
organi?ations (or information about farmers 
in your area: National Farmers Organuatron 
U75 L'Enfant Plaza S.W., Washington, DC 
200-20), National Farmers Union (1012--14th 
Street N.*., Washington, DC 20005), 
American Agricultural Movement (100 
Maryland Avenue N.E., Washington, DC 
2000?). 

Find out if anyone in the group has farm 
contacts. If your class is in a City, you 
should also c.heck with municipal agencies to 
discover if there are urban farms in your 
area. Nplany cities have areas of unused land 
thai are being turned into producing 
farmland. 

Contact kjcal farmers to learn who 
would be willing \o host a tour of their 
farms or come to the classroom to speak. 
Plan a trip to two to four farms. Try to 
include a variety of sizes, crops, and 
methods. If possible, visit one small organrc 
farm and one large-scale farm where the 
management uses more highly mechanized, 
chemical -intensive methods. Set a date. 
Organize transportation. If a field trip 
cannot be arranged, invite two to four 
farmers to Come to the clissroom. Prepare 
a set of standardized questions. Ask each 
farmer to be prepared to disCuss the« 
questions, as well as to be ready to 
contribute other relevant information. 



Note: Farmers can be extremely busy 
pe.vple. Most farmers will have more time 
fur toiJTS and speaking visits during the 
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winter months. 

8u4gMUd fterm QuMtkMU 

(I) *hat is you- farm? 

(?) What crops do you rtow*' 

()) What Uvestock do you raise? 

(<t) How would you dcKribc you- metho<J of 

farming'' 

(5) What type of fertilizers do you use'' 

(6) What type of pest managenr*nt system 
do you use? 

(7) What methods of soil conservation do 
YOU use'' 

(8) Where do you ro to get information on 
farming'' 

(9) Who do you -tell to? 

{10) How much dioice do you have over 
whom to sell to Of what price to sell for? 
(in How much would tt cost today to start 
a farm like yours? 

(I?) How fx>uld the gpvernment improve its 
I arm puluy'' 

(M) How waN forming on your land done 
dilferently fifty years ago'' 

2. tVfore the field trip or guest speaker 
viMl, discuss with the class the types of 
tnlorrtjation they are going to be receiving, 
Kfjiiembcr that the purpose of this activity 
IS to give chilAen exposure to farming 
fomepls. They will not be expected to 
<i' hirve d thorough kmwledge of farm 
tHi tinujij^s and problems. Ask each child or 
t»*am of two to foir c+vil*en to he 
rr>po">jble tor notr-taking on one of the 
tat III qiiestion topics, 

V v>ptioiial If tieithei a field trip iv>r a 
Kii^M sprakrr tan be arranged, show a film 
..'t farming. 

H. ViSil thr f.ums or have the guest 



5. As a lolk)w-up activity, provide some 
Information about farmers in other 
countries, since much of ou* food does corse 
from other countries. Have pictures and/or 
stories available about farmers around the 
world for the children to iook at and 
discuss. 

Suggested soirees for pictires and 
stories! U.S. Committee for UNICEF (331 E. 
2Sth Street, New York, NY 10016), tocal 
libraries. 

6. Teach the group to sing "The Garden 
Song," (found at the end of this activity). 
You may want to teach this before the 
visits with the farmer* and have the groi4> 
sing for the farmers. 

7. 3ournals-Have the chllAen make entries 
in their journals about what they have 
learned about farmers. 

Find out where you can buy farm products 
from k)cal farmers in yoir area. Tell yoij- 
family and friends how they can support 
local farmers throu(^ direct farmers 
markets, roadside stands, food co-ops, and 
local food store* that sell local farm 
prodtKts. 

lIodUle«tkm 

For older students, have the group research 
and compare different types and scales of 
farming. Make a ctiart using three scales of 
farmingi (I) a ^ome vegetable garden, (2) a 
small family farm, and (3) a large-Kale 
farming operation. Consider dfferences in 
inputs needed to get started such as seeds, 
fertilizers, pesticides, tools, machinery, 
buildings, fences, and livestock. Look at 
costs, soirees of funding, ease of getting 
started, and markets. 
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ACtmw THRU Hr important 

Life of a Farmworker 



DMcriplioQ 

ChilA-en will read And discuss the narrative 
of a tongtime (amworker. 

Reading, Vocabulary. Music. 
ObJ«€Uv«« 

1. To develop an appreciation (or the role 
o( (armworker* in cultivating and harvesting 
much of our food supply. 

2. To improve reading comprehension. 
J. To build wcabulary. 

To practice music skills. 

lUUrUls 

Copies for everyone o( the narrative of 
3es<»e de la Cruz. This piece is excerpted 
from an interview in American Dreamsi Lost 
and Found by Studs Terkel (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 19S0), used by permission. 




froMdurt 

1. Explain that the groi|) will be reading a 
narrative on the life of a woman 
farmworker. Discuss what the U>ll<4rcn know 
about farmworkers. 

2. Distribute copies of the narrative. Ask 
everyone to read lt-*eithef aitently or 
taking turns to read aloud. 

J. Discuss the story, what 3essle * la 
Crw's life has been like, whether other 
farmworkers would have similar stories, and 
how the story changed students' perceptions 
of farmworkers. 

Have the groi^) sing the song "Pastures 
of Plenty," found at the end of this 
activity. 

3. Journals—Allow tirr>e for the chil(4'en to 
make journal entrle* of their thoughts and 
feelings about farmworkers. 

Xodiftoatkm* 

For yoi^ger students, read the story Aloud 
to the groqp. 
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IMffrfllO«r?«MM • WHU • U 



r_— - 

UfC Of 



ItfC Of A f-NSAW^Un 



m ^fPRV OF Jp;5fEPtlA CKllz ) 



A orte'^fafmly dwelling In Fresno. A small, 
well-kept girdtn i$ out front* 

"When I WAS A child Rowing up as a 
migrAnt worker, we would moM from place 
to pl^ce. In between, I'd see homes with 
beAutiful gardens, (lowers* I Alweys looked 
at those flowers and saldi 'If I could only 
have my own house and have ' garden.' We 
coul^*t as migrant workers. Now, as you 
walk onto my porch, everything you see Is 
green. (Laughs.) I have a garden now*** 

She has six grown chlldreni the youngest 
IS twenty-one. She is active In National 
Land (or People* 

"The ArDerican Dream for me is owning a 
piece of land. Something you can call home, 
where you can stay in one place all the 
time, raise a decent family, build a 
community. Where you have a )ob all the 
time and nobody's gonna fire you. My 
mother's A-eam was having a home, but she 
got sick and died in 1930." 

She 1$ fifty-nine. 

How can I write down how I (elt when I 
wds a little child and my grandmother used 
to cry with us 'came she didiVt have 
enau|^ food to give iH? Because my brother 
WAS going barefooted and he was cryin' 
becausr he wasn't used to going without 
shoes'' How can I describe that? I can't 
describe when my little gu 1 died because I 
didn't have money (or a doctor. And never 
had any teaching on caring (or sick babies. 
Living out in labor camps. How can I 
describe that'' How can I put into writing 
when I'm testifying about things that are 
very deep inside'' About seeing all these 
mdny people that have their little chil(^en 
killed in the (ields throuf^ accidents^ It's 
things that are a (eeling you can't put into 
words. 

1 think the longest time I went to school 
>fca$ two month^ in one place. I attended, I 
think, about lorty-(ive schools. When my 
parents or my brothers didn't find any work, 
we wouldn't attend school because we 
weren't sure of staying there. So I missed a 



tot of school. 

My children were picking crops, but we 
saw to it that they went to school* Maybe 
one or two of the oldsst would stay away 
from school dijrlng cotton-plcWng «me 
around December, so we could earn a Uttie 
more money to buy food or buy them a pair 
of #)oes or a ooat that they needed* But 
we always wanted them to get an 
education* 

\ musta been almost eight when I started 
following the crops. Every winter, up north, 
I was on the end of the row of prunes, 
taking care of my younger brother and 
sister. They would help me flit up the cans 
and put 'em in a box while the rest of the 
family was picking the whole row. 

In labor camps, the houses were lust 
clapboard. There were }i«t nails with 
two«by>fours around It* The houses had two 
little windows and a front door. One room, 
about twelve by fifteen, was a Uving room, 
dining room, everything. That was home to 
us. 

Eight or nine of us. We had blankets 
that we rolled up during the day to give us 
a little place to walk aroiiid doing the 
housework. There was only one bed, which 
was my grandmother's. A oot* The rest of 
us slept on the ftoor* Before that, we used 
to live in tents, patched tents. Before we 
had a tent, we used to live under a tree. 
That was very hard. This is one thing l 
hope nobody has to live throu|^. During the 
winteri the water was juit seeping under 
the ground. You* clothes were never dry. 

We followed the crops vUl around 1966. 
We went up north around the Sacramento 
vca to pick prunes. We had a big truck, 
and we were able to tate oif refrigerator 
and my washing machine and beds and 
kitchen pots and pans and oif ckathing. It 
wasn't a hardship any more. We wanted our 
children to pick in the shade, under a tree, 
instead of picking out in the vines, where 
it's very hot. When l picked grapes, I could 
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hardly stand it. I felt sorry for twelvci 
thirteervyear^old kidi. My husb«'.d Midi 
"Let's ff> up north *nd pick prunci.'* 

A friend of ours s«id: "I'll rent you six 
acres,** We started farming those six acrfs. 
We were out there from morning titt latOi 
on o\r hands and knees* planting tomatoet* 
There was the risk of « cold wave coming 
and killing our plants. So we had to use hot 
caps. 

One day we had finished planting and 
said) "Tomorrow we'll put the hot caps on.** 
They're cap-shaped papers with wire. 
Around two or three o'clock I heard on th^ 
radio-! always carry a little portable.^1 
heard the weather was gonna be 
twenty-thre* degrees. It was gonna kill otr 
plants. I wa* scared. I ran back to the 
groi4> and «^.Jt "Hey. it's gonna freeze 
tonight, we're gonna lose oir plants.** Right 
away we started pulling the hot caps on. 

We put dirt around it to hold it down. 
We had them by the thousands. !t was very 
windy and very cold. We started out there 
on oK£ hands and knees. I was crying. It 
was beautifuL I'm not calling It beautiful, 
my aying. But to have little child-en five, 

years old helping us, because they knew 
how Important it was to save those plants* 
The wind was very strong, it was just 
ripping those pap^r caps off of our hands, 
and you couid see them rolling. (Laughs.) 
Ue ran out of caps. Okay, each of us got a 
hoe and started pulling dirt over our plants. 



very gently. We covered all of them. We 
came home. It was dork, cold, and wet. 

The next morning we were all anxious to 
find out what had happened during the 
night. Oh, It was great to go out thert and 
remove the dirt from those plAnts and 
watch 'em shoot stral^t up like anything. 
We saved every one of 'em. It took hard 
work to do it. 

If it had been one of the big i^owers, 
what would have happened? The farmer 
would just go out there and k>ok and see 
all the dead plants, and he*d sayt **0h, what 
the heck.** He'd go home «nd forget about 
everything. He would get on his pickMp, 
push a button, lift 14) a telephone, and call 
the nursery to bring over this Certain 
amount of thousands of plants and call the 
workers to plant them over again. That's his 
way of farming. 

When we own land and we're working it 
for ourselves, we're gonna save everything 
that we can. We're not about to waste 
anything or lose anything. We keep on 
working every day. There's no holidays. 
We're picking until, oh, ^k)vember. That is 
work and income. That first year, we sorted 
our tomatoes and we took 'em to the 
shipper and we ended \p making sixty-foir 
thousand dollars. Six acres between six 
families. 



Fr(,m American Dreams: Lost and Found, by Studs Tcrkel. Copyright ^ i9gO bv Studs Terkel. 
Reprinted by permi5Mon of Pantheon Books, a division of Random Houv», Inc. 
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AOXvmtTom it it it ^ey 

Where Have AU the 

Farmers Gone? 

u,..-- J. — ... ^ 



DftMrlption 

Students will |>articipat^ in a emulation of 
hjitorical changes in the American tvm 
structure. 

Drama, History, Social Studies, Music. 

\t Xo increase knowledge o! historical 
trends u\ American annculture. 

2, To understand the decrease in number of 
farmers and the increase in size of farm 
units m the U.S. 

3. To improve communication skills by 
practicing role-playing. 

*. Optior>«l— To u5^ music ski Us. 

lUt«rUU 

Masking tape, marking pen, measuring tape, 
(»" K 6" cards with information about 
families in a rural area for two time 
periods tenou^ for two for each team), 
reference materials on agriculture in your 
area (optional), paper, and pencils. 



Proe«aor« 

t. Optlonal—ln Advance, do some research 
on an agriculturaJ county in your state. 
Look for Information about farming for two 
different time periods, such as 1930 and 
1980. Research the number of farms, farm 
sizes, types of crops, types of livestock, 
farming methods, and any other related 
information that seems relevant* One 
suggested source is the Ceruuf of 
Agrlculturcr State and County tuta (U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce» Bureau of the Census), 
which can be found in most libraries. You 
mig^t want to find books and articles on 
farming in your area w that children can 
research local farming changes themselves. 

Sample information, whi(^ can be used in 
the simulations, appears at the end of this 
activity. The data are based on national 
averages found in U.S. Census agricultural 
statistics for the years 1930-19S0. 

2. Make cards— one for each team for each 
time period. Each card will describe one 
family's working, living, and eating 
information, fn addition, for each farm 
family there should be a description of 
types of crops, type* of livestock, and size 
of farm. For the second time period 
Simulation, each team will represent one 
family of descendants of the family it 
represented in the first simulation. The 
number of teams needed depends on the 
researched information and the ^ize of the 
class. You may choose to have the chtld»-en 
help prepare the information cards. 

X On the day of the simulation, use 
masking tape to mark off proportional farm 
sizes on the the fk)or of the room where 
the simulation is to be done. Provide spaces 
for town and city inhabitants, too. The 
sample diagram is designed for a 30' x 30* 
classroom but could easily be adapted to 
rooms of other sizes. 
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%. Explain to the ctnidren that they will be 
acting out the changes in Amrrlcan ti»rms 
that have happened over the last >0 year*. 
Ask lor the children's Idcis on the types of 
dianges that have tak«n place. 

Divide the group into the appropriate 
number of teams ol one to three chiiaren, 
U you use the sa'pple information p.ovlded, 
divide the group into twelve teams. Issue 
one family information card to each team. 
Have eadi team stand or sit in the 
appropriately markcd-off area. 

5. Ask the children to read the information 
cards and to he prepared to pretend to he 
a part of the described family. They should 
teel free to add details sudi as the names 
of the farms or first names, ages, and 
personalities of family members. 

6. CjO around the room and have eadi 
family team tell the group about itself. 

7. When the first patt of the simulation is 
fmishrd, adjust the masking tape floor 
markers to represent the new farm sizes. 
Lxplain that each team will now represent 
dP'.cendants ot the first family described. 



Issue the second Infoimation card to eadi 
family team. Have the participants «lt or 
stand in the appropriate spaces. Ask them 
to pretend to be a part of the described 
family. Again, thay should feel free to add 
details. 

g. Go aroiaid the room and have each team 
tell the class about Its family arid bow life 
has dianged since the first round. 

% When the simulation is finished, diKuss 
the role-playlr^ process, the farmers and 
townspeople portrayed, the changes in 
American farming over the Ust >0 years, 
the reasons for these dianges, and how 
these changes have affected who has 
control over decisions about farming in this 
country. 

to. Optional-Have the grovjp sing "The 
Farmer Is the One." 

11. Journals-Allow time for ioirnal entries 
on the people portrayed, how jt felt to play 
the roles, and dianges in American farming. 
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tampto data for ftaitijr intormaUon oarOt 



i (This describes life in Agri County, U.S.A., 

I a rural farming vea containing the small 

** town of Sm«Iiton. Metro City {% fifty mliei 

\ away from Agri County.) 

! (1) 1930: 

. Mr. and Mrs, Jones live with four chil^en 

on a V5-arre farm. Their crop* include 

I apple trees, pear trees, raspberry bushes, 

j and vegetables for home eating. (1930) 



Mr. and Mn. Su|imoto live with three 
children and two grandparents On a 25*acfe 
farm. Crops include feed corn and 
vegetables for home eating. Livestock 
includes chickens for sale as roasters and 
fryers, (1930) 

Mr. and Mrs. Klnsky Ijve with two children 
and three grandparents on a 50-acre farm. 
Their crops include clover and timothy for 
>iay or silage, oats, and vegetables for home 
eating. Their livestock includes dairy cattle. 
((930) 

Mr. and Mrs, Bradtey live with one child 
and oi\t grandparent on a 50-acre farm. 
Their iropi mClude tomatoes for fresh 
market sale and vegetables for home eating. 
Their livestock includes f*hirkens for 
rgg.laymg and one dairy tow for home milk 
drinking. (i9)0) 



Mr. and Mrs. MilttgAn live with four 
children on a lOO-acre farm. Their crops 
include potatoes, beets, and carrots for sale 
and vegetables for home eating. (19)0) 

'^r. and Mrs. Saentch live with one child on 
a lOO-acre farm. Their crops include 
pastureiand, feed corn, oats, alfalfa for hay, 
and vegetables for home eating. Their 
livestock Includes dairy cattle. (1930) 

Mr. and Mrs. Cartos live with fou- children 
and three gran^arents on a 100>acre farm. 
Their crops Include peach trees, plum trees, 
peas and green beans for fresh market sale, 
and vegetables for home e« * ng. Their 
livestock includes one dairy ^•)^» for home 
milk drinking. (1930) 



Mr. and Mr*. Baum live with two chiid'en 
on a 200-acre farm. Their crops include 
pastureiand, oatSi feed corn, and vegetables 
for home eating. Their livestock includes 
beef cattle, sheep, and two ponies for the 
children to ride and cmre for. (19 30) 

Mr. and Mrs. Larkin live with five children 
and one grandparent on a 500-acre farm. 
Their crops include pastureiand, alfalfa for 
hay. wheat, feed corn, and vegetables for 
home eating. Their bvestock includes beef 
cattte. (1930) 
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Dr. and Mrs. Sctiwsrts live with two 
children and two grandparents in a house in 
Sinallton. He is a ductot. She is a 
housewife. They have a small vegetable 
garden in their back yard. (1910) 

Mr. amJ Mr»« Flgaretto live with four 
ttiildTen in a house in Smallton. The family 
runs a small grocery store. (1^)0) 



Mr. and Mra. Jtfikins live with three 
children and one grandparent In a house in 
Smallton. He is a mechanic and manages his 
own gasoline service Station. She is a 
housewite. They have a small vegetable 
garden in their back yard. (1930) 




t 
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(2) 1980 

Mr. and Mi« Jones. He is a son of the 1930 
"jones faJtuly. They live with one child on a 
?^-.j(rr far'n. Thrir i rops in( !iK5e apple 
tree^ and pear trcfs and vegptablos for 
horno tMting. She is a lull -time high school 
to.it her in Smallton. (1980) 

Mr. Sujimoto is a son ol the 19)0 Suiimoto 
fanjilv, Ho moved to Metro Clily because he 
wrtdtod the excitement of city life. He 
works in the electrunics industry. He lives 
,iUiiHf in an apartment and biiys food in a 
supermarket. (19*0) 

Mr. and Ms, Kliuky. He is a son of the 
19 \0 Kinsky family. They moved to a house 
m Smallton because they could not make 
e(x>.jgh money on the farm to support their 
family. They live •vith two ctul*en. They 
both work in the new food processing plant 
in tuwn. They have a small vegetable 
garden m the bark yard but buy most of 
their food at the new supermarket. (1980) 




^ 6' ^ — \ 



Ms. BradVey is a daughter of the 1930 
Bradley family. She moved to an apartment 
in Metro City. The farm had to be sold to 
pay off farm debts. She lives alone. She 
works in a clothing store and buys her foud 
at a neighborhood grocery store. (19S0) 

Mr. and Ms< Maltery. She is the daughter of 
the 1930 MllUgan family. They Uve with 
three children in a small hoice near Metro 
City. He is an engineer; she is a housewife. 
The farm was sold because it was losing 
money. Prices for fertilizer and seeds 
increased greatly, but prices for the 
vegetables they grew did not. They have a 
small v^getabk* garden in their yard and 
buy the rest of their food at a supermarket. 
<1980> 
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\ Mr. aiwl Ms, S^entch. Hr I'i the son o( the 

i J9^0 Saentch family. Thry hve with ofV* 

j *tiild jnd onr i^andparcnt i>n c» 12^«a<Te 

• Urm that consists of the oriRinal family 

farm and the old Sirjimoco farm, which they 

■ bought. They bot!, work on the farm. The 

\ trops inc.ude alfalfa for hay and a 

' vegetable garden for hoate eating. The 

, livestock mclude dairy rattle. (1980) 

I Mr. mnd Ms. Carlos. He is a son of the 

J l*i^O i alios family. They live with two 

i tMldren in Metro City m a house. He is an 

d< tor in the theater and s^ie is a dancer. 

They sold the farm because prices for 
j peat he » and plums w«»nt down for a few 
I year5 whiie prires for inM»ctr(ides and the 
! new tractor they needed went up. (19S0) 



; Ms. Baum ind Mr. Milne. She \s the j 

dd.ighter of the 19^0 ftaum family. She i 
iiMrried Mt. Milne and kept her own fkirnc, 

J They live in 4jn ap.jrtrnent in downtown ' 

Metro C ity. The f^ums sold the farm to I 

pav off farm debts. She is j lawyer. He iS i 
^ a newspaper reporter. They shop for food at 

I a food ro-op. fl9S0) 1 

! Mr. and Ms, Larkln. He is a stm of the ' 

1910 Larkin fdnmly. They live with two \ 

«Mildren and two grandparents on a 1 

, nO0-a»rp farm. T^ie Larkins bought the old j 

' Kin^kv, hrdiJIey, MiHigan, C^arlos, and Baum i 

farms. They decided that the only way to ' 

m^ke enough money from farming for the I 

family to live romfortably on was to have a | 

; largi»r farm, whjrh would bring in inofC i 

t.it.il profit. Their ffops consist of wheat, i 
't^rri, oats, jnd a vegetable g.^rden for home 

eating. They havp ofH» dairy low for home ' 

, milk <t Hiking. (lV80k i 




Dr. Schwartz is the daughter of the 1930 
S<*Swart/ fdmily. She is a medical doctor, 
VrM* lives alone in a small house in Sinallton. 
She shops for food at the new supermarket. 
(198U) 

Mr. and M». Figiretto. He is a son of ihe 

19W Figaretto family. TJiey Uve m the 
same hoos* in brnallton with three chjld^'en. 
They both run the small grocery store. The 
new siipermarket is giving them some 
troubk? because of its cornpetition* but many 
people still prefer to shop in • smaller 
place fron a family the\ know. (1980) 



Mr. and Ms* lenklns* He is a son of the 

|9J0 Jenkins family. They live with two 
chil*en m a house in Saiallton. He and one 
of his brothers now run the service station 
as partners. She is a housewife. They shop 
at both the Figaretto small grocery store 
and the new supermarket. fl980) 
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! ACTIVITY nVB i( useful i 

Let Me Tell You a Story | 

1 About a Farmer J 



Description 

I !if 'litl'krti will M'Mtr >l-»tii'% aUuit 
|j«'tjple wUi *ork O'l laf'i.N ait^i tfir ^telt> of 
f.ir n pK.tufi!>. 

R«Uted SubJecU 

V. iralivr Unting) l.in^u.i^r \rts, Histurv, 

Objeciivfi 

1. li) vrvi» j'l alii.iti.»n of kn»)wl?d)^f 

2. lo rrvjfw Ihf roiui'pls ahoiit fdrtnrrs 
iM'l fdrtniMR learned in this tinlt. 

3. Tij i«npi.>vr Mi»ry-irl|jf»>; and 
I f<*aliv<». wr iinj); vkiUs. 

Capt'r , jv»ni lis or p«'iis, fol«rV'r\ full iif 
'■M);.i/iiw* pui'jrfs t»l rur.i! ritul larrning 
.1 r-:r'», opti>Miai - p( I }t s of lar'n painttn^^ 
ff «in ln. al hbfa'ifs, b^>Ok^ wilh piiturcs of 
faf fiM'i);. 



Procedure 

1, In advance, clip and V3ve magarint* 

p»i turrs of (arrrung and rural h!e. You may 
Want to ask the diildk'en to brinR in some 
o( thev. Poswble sources: Mother Earth 
New$« Org«niC Firm Works^e«t. Redwood 
Rancher^ Cilifornii Farmef, Ftrm Journal, 
and Organic Gardening. 

^'^ptional—Ohtam prints of farm SM'neb 
^nd Nn^ks with pictures of fornunj^. 
Snj^Rfsled book; The American Farm: A 
Photographic History U.onrat dnd <. onrat, 
MouRhton Mifhn, 1977). 

2. Lxplain that the clasl wilt be wntin^^ 
btorit's about farmers. Pass aro«ind thf 
lolders of pictures. Ask "a.lfi diild to belet.t 
.ii)e picture. Have ea.h child write a 
creative story about the pirture using 
infortn.ition learned in other activities m j 
Ihis linit. h.fxouraRe them to add l«irts and | 
d<*taiK k*.ufw»d from meetinj? fannorN. } 

I 
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3. Ask the children to write a second 
<.hdpter to their stories describing farm life 
fifty years ago* 

When everyor>e is finished writing, bring 
the group back together. Have volunteers 
read their stories to the group. Discuss. 

5, DournaU— H4ve the children put their 
stories into their ^)urnaU• 

6, f:>alii4tion— Ask rach child to write a 
short evaluation of the activities in this 
oMit. Thes<» Should also be placed in the 
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ModtfioMkm 

For younger students- Have the group create 
a group story* Show a picture to the group 
or tet a student choose a picture. Have the 
group plan tfw type of story it will 
rreate-comiC» tragic, truthful, fantasy, 
past, future, or present. Make sure that the 
itofv-telling rules we agreed i4>on. 

One procedure is to have 4 child begin 
the story. After finishing a short section, 
ihe story-teller suddenly cl&ps her or his 
hands and points to someone else, who 
continues the story. This proceeds until the 
last chjid is pointeo to, who then finishes 
tl»e story. 
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How Do We 
(Set Our Food? 



This unit Loiitmuei the step-by-step 
study of the food system bCRun in 
Unit II, "\llhere Dors Oir Pood Come 
t rorn?" Unit 111 is a very important unit 
that will cUsrrty students' imdcrstanding of 
th^ food system. They will learn how and 
by wt>oin food is processed, packaged, 
transportedt advertised, and sold. Because 
oiif food system is so vast and 
>A,f!l integrated, activities in this section 
^ill be of high relevarur to K'"^^^ every 
sef tion of the country. 

UNIT GOALS 

1. C'hil.tf n will iifiilcr stand tho steps their 
food gors through hftwrt*n farm and table. 

2, studrats wjII learn somi' ol the foethods 
of I onsumcr psvi hology 'iscJ by prorrss«)rs, 
pa. ka>^f»rs, retailor-*, .iml iiiivr'rtisf'f s. 

5. C tiiUJiMi will I '»>pr vt ttu-jr ahiUties to 
1 riti< ally analyii* and tMtnparr dilferent 
pro< esses. 

Activity One 

**Vi»it to a Sipermarket" is a key aitivity 
ihat involves revan 'm*»h .» variety ot topirs 
at the sijpr»rMurk'*t. This «'ii*rijse lays the 
groundwork fof many M thi- following 
Ijvitirs *hi|r t»M^ nlrjg .i \,.uit*tv of 
. .inM;'her, (tiathemalh s, m\\\ ohsi^rvation 
skills. 




Activity Two 

"Proceued Foods—Whit't the Difference?," 
a useful lesson, asks the students ro prepare 
and then oompare and contrast three similar 
meals made from ingredients with different 
levels of processing. This enjoyabk activity 
utilizes mathematics, home economics, and 
comparative analysis. 

Activity ThrM 

♦•What's In the Package?*' Is a short 
important activity which analyzes the 
packaging stage of the food system. 
Students will learn about ecology as well as 
discovering some consumer psychology 
methods. 

Activity rour 

^'Petroleum PaUce Restaurant" ts an 
important t-ctivity that prevnts thr 
jritfrrelationshrp of food and ei>ergv in a 
very enjoyable way, using ^'menus'* showing 
tl.e energy "costs" of a n^*il. 

Activity riva 

"Food Ads-Whafs in Them for Me?* is a 
key activity that will eriabke students to 
analyze the role of food advertising. The 
ihildren w. ' observe ar"' .nakc a record of 
ffSod ads in a variety <.f media. They will 
havr a chanrT* to employ drama techr.iqix's 
and treative writing skills by makmg theif 
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own truthful and informative ads* 
Acti¥itjBU 

"What P«th Did My Food Taker* serves «s 
an evaluation ol what was learned during 
Ous unit. In this utefuJ exercise, chil*en 
create graphic and written prejenldtiona on 
the fteps in the tood system. 

Optiona 

1. What's in a Name? For older students, 
asU each ohild to research the parent 
corporation ol the company rrvanuUcturing 
his or her favorite tood. Visit Ihe reference 
vertion of a local Ubrary and ask to use 
the Standard Directory of Advertlaert 
(bkokie, I II. I National Register Pubbshmg 
Co). This Identifies parent companies for all 
3dv«itised Items. 

Fot example, one corporation, Beatrice 
HoodSi owns more than one hundred brands 
im luding Dannon Yog'Jft, La Choy Chinese 
foods. Sunbeam bread, Meadow Cold milk, 
Uosarjla Mexican foods, Eckrich sausages, 
[luiis Sherry ice cream, HoUoway Milk Duds, 
ai)d Butter Krust bread. 



Another irteful reference is Everybody'i 
BuUr>eui The Irreverent Guide to Corporate 
America by Moskowitr, Katr, and Levering 
<New Yorki Harper A Row>, 

2. Food Monopoly. Discuss the concept of 
monopoly. Ask the students to picture a 
"Monopoly** game. At the start of the game 
there are many piayert, all with money, and 
"rents" for landing on spaces are very low. 
At the end of the game there l« only one 
player with money-a »r«at deal ol It. 
Everyone else has gone **bankrupt." "Rents" 
for landing on spaces are very hi|{h. 

Pretend that the object of the 
"Monopoly" game Is to build supermarkets or 
to produce brand-name food products Instead 
of hoiees and hotels. At the end of (he 
g^rrw there would be one supermarket owner 
or food manufacturer teft, charging very 
hig^ food prices. The other supermarket 
owners would be bankrupt. Discuss how this 
applies to the increasing sire and deaeasing 
number of food companies today. 
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Key 



- 1 



Visit to a Supermarket 



IHtcrlpilon 

Students will visit a kn al supetmarket. Th<»y 
will obicrvp and mdke ie<v.»rih «n a vaiiety 
of ropK's. 

ReUted Sut^ecU 

Mathematics, Niitrition, Hotnr Ftonoimcs, 

K To improve observing and •>ite*tdking 
-ikJlls. 

2. To int'rease d*arfiir^v about 

supermarket), the plarr most Amerjcam 

p'lrihase their lood. 

!. To rmprtivr t Mnsun)er %killi aruJ 

k(x?w|edj^. 

k. To use m<sthernat|i s skills. 
ll«t«ri«]i 

Tra^spor tatmri, pdpr»r, [>^ncils, and 
• ItpU^ards, or nthri ^ard siir faces for 
vbrilwig on in a stiire. 



^ocedurt 

1. In advance, orRaniie a field trip to a 
tocal supermarket. Arrange for permission to 
visit the store from the store manager. If a 
jtri>ip field trip cannot be arranged, plan to 
have the ctiil^cn visit a supermarket as a 
homework assignrnent. This is a good 
opportunity to involve parents. 

2. Explain to the chil<4^en that they will be 
visiting a supermarket to prepare for future 
activities. Explain that they will be 
exported to observe what a supermarket 
sells and how it displays the items it has 
for safe. They will research Iww certain 
foods, both processed and unprocessed, are 
available, and they will compare the prices 
of food items in different stages of 
prnrrssing. They will also look for how 
many companies produce different food 
item^. 

You may want to divide the class into 
tt-ams ol three to ^ix children so that each 
team IS responsibfe for finding one part of 
th^ information rweded. For exampfe. Team 
1 t'ould find the package weigjht and price 
of several types of potatoes- fresh, frozen, 
and canned. Team 2 could find the package 
wetght and price of several types of 
prepared potatoes-potato chips, scalloped 
potatoes, and french-fried potatoes. Team i I 
coold find the package weight and price of ' 
several types of tomatoes— fresh, saix^-, and 
keti hm. Team <^ oould research which items 
l^ave t^v* most display space and wht<h have 
th<' least. Examples to compare; pet food, 
breakfast cereal, grains, cheeies, artd dried 
beans. Team > could research the total 
number of companies that produce particular 
iiems--breakfast cereal, soi^J, or baby food. 
A sample worksheet appears at the end of 
this activity. 

3. Have the students visit the store and fill 
oiit their worksheets. 

Afterwards, discuss what vtas seen. Have 
the teaim share their records with the j 

J 
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group. Help the group work through the 
mathematirs to determine price* per pound 
needed, 

y A$ a co'T^'pare and diKuss the 

rtiultl. Consider why the cosX ol similar 
food hems variev and where the extra 
money goes. Discuss the items that wero 
most obviously displayed, how nutritious 
th«y were, and their price per pound. 
Discms the number ot companies producing 

j thf different types of food and how much 

j (ompetition exists* 

I 6. Journals— .M*.ow time fi^r the chilcten to 
j put their Supermarket record sheets m their 
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purnals and to make entries on what they 
learned about supermai kets. 

BCodifUmtioiu 

For younger students, limit the number of 
researched items. Have the children research 
three types of potatoes and three types of 
tomato products, 

For older students, ask for additional 
information. Ask the children to make their 
own choice of a lood and find out its price 
per pourxJ In various stages of processing. 
Ask them to write an essay on why they 
think certain foods are displayed more 
obviously than others. 




/ 
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f ind tt^ p^o^llK•t^ li\tpd briow in a siiprrmcif kot. Ciiw* thf pruf ^nd wfif^hl of 
carh. M von find mort» than one prirr, thf» l«iwest prjcp, (16 o/. . I lb.) 



t« Potatoes 
Type ol Item 
Pnoe on Package 
Weight on Package 
Weight in Pounds 
Price per Pound 



2. Prepared Potatoes 



Fresh 



I*r02en 



Canned 



Type of Item 


Potato Chip5 


French Fries 


Scalloped Potatoes 


Pfioe on Package 








Weigfit on Package 
Weight in Pounds 












Price per Pound 









X Tomatoes 
Type of Item 
Prioe on Package 
Weight on Packagr 
Weight in Pounds 
Price per Pound 




Tomato Ketrhip 



o 
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List wmr of ihe that Are displayed nrwst obviously Uor example» by 

th^ checkout stand of at the end* o1 the aisle*). 



1. 
2. 

V. 



_ ^ 



Type of Item 




-pr 


Price on ParkaRr 






*eiRht on Packagr 






Weight m Pound* 






Pnre per Pound 






5. l\M a lew .if thf typri of Items that take 
(suRgestioru: pet food, breakfast cereal). 


1. 




3. 


?. 




a. 



List a few c^l lhf> tvp^cn of ite-ns that lake up the least display ^pace 
(siiRRevtit^ns: Rr*in^*»» drifd betins). 



1. 
2. 



h.nd ihf lollowing »trn>s in the store. Count the number of different 
. ompanips that manufdc lure eact> item. 



Total Number of Man».tac turing Compamcs 



Item 

1. t,uiw>ed soLp 

2. prrakfast tprf*al 

), Baby fc^d ^ 

Can you ftnd any item .n the Store with five or more manufact jring 
I ompiinies"' 



*hi»h jtem' 



How many <-ompante»? 
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ACTIVITY TWO # useful 

Processed Fbods-Whaf s 
the Difference? 

■ 1. ... . - - . K ... - 



OtKription 

Studrnls will prepare and taste one lood 
puicfmved at different Icvets ol processing. 

BtUUd Sut^eoU 

Nutrttion» Mathematics, Home Economics. 
OttjKtiVtfl 

L To practice comparative analysis 

2. To icarn the dilferences in the cost, 
t.iste, nutritive values, and preparation ol 
tiH)ds purchased at dilferent levels ol 
processing. 

3. To utilize home rconomics skills in 
prf*paritig fuod. 

k. To practice mathematics. 

MatorUU 

Kifthfn utensils (thp U^t depend* on the 
f.iod to he prepared) and food at different 
Ifvfls of processing to ho prepared. 



Froo«ilurt 

1. In advance, discuss the purpose of 
comparing foods made from products with 
different levels of processing. Have the 
group choose a type of food to prepare that 
can be bought in three or nx)re levels of 
processing. Example: frozen precooked 
macaroni and cheese; packaged macaroni and 
cheese (the kind you mix yourself); and 
macaroni, cheese, milk, and spices to cook 
fiom scratch. Other examples; enchiladas, 
spaghetti and sauce» and mashed potatoes. 




2. Ha\e mgredi'»nts, utensils, and recipes 
ready. Divide the group into teams. F.ach 
team will prepare one of the three Jevels of 
convenience food. Depending on the size of 
the group, the number of adnh helpers, and 
the amount of kitchen space, you may have 
to Magger cx>oking times and plan quiet 
artivities for the children while their team 
IS waiting to cc)ok. 

5. Have everybody sample the results of the 
threr> different levels of processing after 
they have been prepared. Compare tastet 
putiition, cost, and time spent to prepare. 
Discuts the advantages of processed foods 
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(savings in time and labor) and their 
disadv*ntag«t (lood additives, loss of 
nutritional value, higher cost). Review the 
advantages ol txjymg unprocessed foods and 
cooking M home (more [Hitritional value, 
lower cost, control of taste) and the 
disadvantages (time oi preparation). 

Note: Tor more information on nutrition 
you can read Nutrition Sooreboard by 
Michael 3acobwn (New Yorki Avon Books, 
1975). 



Journals— Provide tlnrie for the children 
to make journal entries about their 
experiences preparing and eating toods of 
different levels of processing. 

Aotioo Idtu 

Find out where in your community you can 
purchase whok ur^rocessed foods. Tell yoir 
family and friends how to save money by 
purchasing and preparing unprocessed foods 
when possible. 
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ACTIVITY XHREK 



^ ^ Unport&nt 

What's in the Package? 



I ChilAen will hfiMR in food parkages from 
I ho;i>t» and make a rhari ol iheir compoMtion 
I .ind tK«s. 

• ll«UUd SubjMts 

I Nijtfjiion, Snerue, KpadiV>^, n(\)logy, Home 
Ht oiu>tniC^. 

1. To appreciate the varieiy in ft>od 
packaging types, purposes, w*nd usev. 

2, To impfove comparative thinking skills, 
), I 0 prd* tite organi/.inR ideas into a 

' hart. 

#. To k»arn dUiut **\c »»(oli)Rual aspects o( 
the renewabiUty and recyf:lt»bility ol food 
p.K kages. 

il«t«rl«U 

f*a* k.iRes *hn.h tl«»» ^tlK^*•.lt^ britij{ ui from 
hi>u««, b'lUher papff, iMarkin>^ fy»ii, papCft 
MXfS wrjtin){ in.i(eriaK. 



Froctaure 

1, f KDlain to the group that you will be 
studying the typ«5, purposes, and uses ol 
lood packages. Ask each diild to being in 
at least or>c lood package Irom home. Try 
to j^et a wide variety with as many 
imaginative styles as possible— cans, jars, 
styroloam, plastic, cardboard, and 
multipackages. Empty packages are 
preferablei but unopfMied ones are 
acceptable as long as they (to not require 
refrigeration. 

2, Have each child present her or his 
package irom hoinc to the grot^). Make a 
chart on the biit<:her paper, and/or ask each 
rhild to »nake an individual chart. A sample 
worksheet is provided. Irx'lude the jiamc of 
prndiKt, contents^ nianufacture'', material 
used, whether The material is renewable or 
rx>nreiiewahkj. if nonreiwwahle whether it is 
reryi'kibJe or twt, number ol layers ol 

par k.igmg materials, and other comtnents. 

3, Dim tiss the energy me, dp< eptivenoss or 
truthfulness m si/e, shapt*, or iirtwnrk. 
whether the numher of layers of 'mfupai kets 
l^ lustifiablf (or the parti»tj|ar lood, and if 
there as^ altertiatives that are ttiore 
environmentally sound. 
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Optional -Ask e«rh child to read aloud 
the ingredients listed on his or her packafe. 
Discuss. 

AoUoaldsaa 

Write complaint letters to companies that 
you believe have put out a deceptive or 
wasteful package or supportive letters to 
companies that seem to put out honest > 
practical packages. Find out about recycUng 
centers In yoir community. Educate yoir 
Umily and (riends on how and why to 
purchase fewer nonrenewable, nonrecyciabte 
containers and to recycle when possible. 



For oldMT students, you may want to have 
the children research and repbrt on vark>ui 
aspects of food packaging. Divide the class 
into teanM of three to eight students. One 
team could study the concepts of rtnewa^« 
and nonrenewable resources. One team could 
study recycling and how food packages can 
be recycled. One team could study 
packaging \mt% for preservation and 
protection. One team could study packaging 
^g^mmicks" for consumers. Each team should 
prepare to give a ^roip teach-in on its 
topic. 
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Name ol product 
and contents 


Manufacturer 


Materials in 
package 


Renewable or 
nonrenewable 


RecycUbk* or 
Donrecyclable 


Comments 


Examp Ir: 

i 

1 
1 

i 

, ! 


1 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 




i 

1 




! 

1 

j 
1 
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ACTtVITY rO0B 



if if importaui ; 



Petroleum I^Oace Restaurant 



D^tcripUon 

Stud«*f»ts will thnost» liinrh menu itrms (riirn 
AO in».i)^Hury rrsl.iuranl where pr»»'ps ait* 
b.ivd .»n »M)Crjty fffirjenry. 



R«Ut«d SubJecU 

Ma:h»Mn»itif^, Sneihe, Urology, 



Nutrition, 



Objectives 

1. To friif* knowlnd^e of the 
)nterrelati»ui^hip ot loorj and energy. 

2, lo utilise tttathcmatu s skills. 

MateriaU 

Pap^r, {)rniils. n^pies for everyone of the 
"Menu," copies for everyone of the chart 
"Kr^rgy U?efJ in ^Vo<il!ring Food," 
optional -copies for everyone of the "Price 
L.^t and r.»plandtioni for Tood Sold at 
Petroleum pAlace," copies of real meous 
from restaurants (optional). 



rroctdura ^ 

1, Distribute iMpips o( the '.hact, rtergv 
l»sed in Prodiiiin>; I .).td." Discuss the st.iges 
Ot prodvic»M>» vui unis foods and Jx>w enorKY 
IS d5ed during eai+> stage. 

2. Divuk' the group into teams of two, 
three, or foir. Txplam that they are g.img 
to pretend to oidrr Imu h from an imagmarv 
restaurant. The tea^n^ may want to move 
their desks or ch.ur> into groupings that 
simulate a restaurant. Road the .following 
explanatiou; 

You have a)! boon irwited out for 
lunch at a vrry special restaurant. It 
is called "Petroleum Palace" and its 
unusual feature is that prices are 
based on the amount of energy used 
for each food, The owner of the 
restaiJant is a serious 
environinentaliM, and she is concerned 
about the need to conserve energy in 
this country. In order to do her part 
she charges a great deal for foods 
requiring much energy to grow artd 
process, and lower prices for food 
using less energy. She is so conCeri>ed 
that Americans understand energy 
used in food production that she 
offers a discount to any patron who 
explains why one food is 
'•energy -cheaper" than another, V.e 
won't be able to eat at the 
"Petroleum Palace," but I'll pass out 
menus arvd allow you to choose the 
food you would order there. For this 
meal, I want you to base your 
selection not on what you like the 
best or on nutrition, but on energy 
conservation, 

3, Distribute menus. Give the students time 
to make their orders, tncourage ti>em to 
write a line or two explamjng each choice, 

4. Read the costs per item, and instruct 
stutJents to record these on their Order, 
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r * ' ■ 

I Allow student) to dckl up th<?i; bMls and 
I ^idce the amount m the space labeled 
j ->ubtoiaU" 

j 5. Have ihc groujj jj-^wisi the ewrgy 

dillcfcncei Ijctweea food) jm edih course ol 
■ the mcHl. ^tudent^ should take a ten-ce.\t 
' divounl lor evet y corrcLl expUnation they 
•iiake. 

j (>* tnter ihe afTX)ufit ol discount in thf 
j H>*^f '^ocled "Oistouiit."' >ubKa*>t the 
. dniounl Irom the vubtoiai to deternrnne the 
-loial tjill." 

: 7. Vou rnay want to pds) out cupies of the 
"I xpianattom" lor th<? chiidfeu to keep *nd 
put in trHfir }ont nals. 

A* Optional~Pa&& jut (.upies of real fnenu* 
tfoin cv or nx)re restaurants. Have the 
truldrcn try to altrr sonic ot the prices for 
jie«ns on the menu to make them refle< t the 
dK&iunt i>! cnerg/ involved in the groivth* 



tran^portt stora^ei and prep<iration of the 
foods. 

9. Journals— Pro' ide tian? tor journal entries 
on food and energy. 

Notet Ihjs Activity nas been adapted from 
Oebcah Kaiz af»d Mary (joodwin, Foodi 
Ifhere Kitritlon, PoUtlcs, and Culture Me«t 
(Center for Science in the Public Interest, 
my "y street Washington, DX. 

20OU9, 1976, $5.50) 

^•or further informaTion, Katz and 
Goodwin surest reading Enerfy mnd Food, 
by Albert Fntsch, Unda Dujack, ar^d 
Oouglas 3irf>erson» 

Kesoarch paths for 'I lo Ua\k.: 
gfouiKl to tabie t^ Nmall eit-igy 

inputs. Help educate u, ile -vuurtd ycu 
abuut the interreJaiioir mjj <;j energy and 
loud. 
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1 



|J «-t*x* ^.y^>^ 



I 



I 



'ex: 




J 1 1 n t* ** ntt**n 



'TTTOltVM Tt> MlODOCt 




• I !• 1. 1. 

'HI J.Jl- 



\ 



1 



I JL I to ( OOK, 
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., 



AP}^f.riZF.RS: CHOOSK ONt f'ROM EACH FAJH 

• hrcsh Juire or Frozen Juicr 

• Cracker A (unwrapped, available to the itore if\ bolk), OR 
Cracker B (wrapped individually, packed in ^maii cartf-^s) 

• Butter or Margarine 



MAIN DISH: PLEASE MAKE A FIRST AND SECOND CHOICE AS \J^E DO NOT ALWAYS 
CARRY EACH ENTREE: 

• Liricheon Meat 

• Chicken 

• Turkey 

• Rice and Vefcetabies 

• Beef (Gra55-Fed) 

• BeeJ (Grain-Fed) 



vEC.ET .^HLE: SORRY, TOHAV WE HAVE ONLY CARROTS, BUT YOU MAY CHOOSE 
YOUR PREFERRED TYHh; 

• Freih Carrots 

• Dehydr*ted Cnrrot* 

• Frozen Carrot* ^ 

• Canr^d C!arrot^ 



DKI.VXS: PLEASE CHOOSE A FIRST AND SECOND CHOiCE AS WE SOMETIMES RUN 
SH^ ^ OK ONE KlNn OF DRINK AT LUNCH; 



• So!*: >ink (in aluminum can) 

• Soft Drink (in returnable ftUS5 bottle) 
> • Milk (m c^ton) 

I • Beer (m aluminum can) 

I • Boer (m returnable glass boitle) 

* • luu:e <in returnable gias* bottle) 

I DESSERT: CH«.K>SE ONE 

I • Apples (homegrown in our restaifant's own garden, 
i OR store bought) 

• Walnuts (Celled, 
OR unshelled) 

• Ice Cream 

SUBTOTAL 
DiSCOUNT 
TOTAL BILL 
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f^MU iisT .AND bvriANAi toMs mnm sold at pt.rKouuM pAiAcr 



Af'-l ! i/l iV.S 



D 



M<lAr 0*Ai o» fNt ft.v 



•< Plt.N Al tit 



KAC|UM»tC> on Of<lN 



t5vTI I 
15^ 



S4 



A' MV A.« NIM- INI ..MVr» ifTS ■»f PnOIf'N A PfUHO of '^Ut HfOV^llWS ^BO^;T fOjft 
It! MoPt » I » /. It Kf .*.y£ftTtiH Ol ^AOttiH I>'AN OtVtK\ 



JL': 



/ AMNrl- 



I . 1(1 A*1 J f 
1^ Nn V'AA/?Y ^ 



.1 



I' 
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ACiivmf nvB 



# '♦'key 



Pood Ads-What's in Them for Me 



D«icription 

T^p <:h»ldrr» will rnako reivrds «1 the food 
ad> thry see or hear over a jpecilji: period 
■ ^1 time. Fhcy will aiuly-'r the ads dnd then 
ife.ile thi'ir Own Jood Hilv and food-ad 
•»•el^l^. Th;$ attjviiv if^cl.i(lt»s a vrir^ of 
.ncn.itt'ial vxerriseN and fray take a little 
c*\*?,i tune to «\»«nj»lrt'». 

Routed SutiJocU 

"'M finj., Nvjtrjt-..n. I rc'at»%.' ^r^tsng. Hrama. 

Ot]J«cUv«a 

I. I.) jipprove i»fid*TStafu1if»g ol the role of 

.».f»(M tiNi'i)t iM oijf ^o( i<*tv. 

i, X'\ {jf.i. !i;c ohso'\H<>; and > et o:d-keepmg 

j.^ irr.pi.wr tlie iapaf»(y lor .ndependeni 
t'lifikifig. 

r«> use treativr wrilin^. skilh. 
^. I « praitii"* .Iciiiia .I'M toll' playing 
tf'i ^lM,q,lc^ rri fr.mt M ,\ largc }iroi4). 

Mat«rials 

lis, paprf , 'M.tt her paper d«^<i marking 
; ••'> or J)larKlx>ard arid • halk, rirwspapert 
.1 d ni.ij^.i/,nes *ith lood jds, rkawiMg paper, 
.■•! w.-d pen. or other drawitig I'npiemrnts, 
■ .Wi.iia! - »d;;e ir*<order and film "SeeiOR 
•'■f.'.igh ( .-runt*, . i.-iK," (.ivarlable from the 

and Pr.i- r* (i>.-ter, lOU M. 19th 
*>*(eet, M.lwatikr^, ^\ 



Procedure 

1. i^ption^l^Show the film "Wmg through 
Con"nerrial$," Discus?. 

2. fixplam that this artivity will start the 
rhildren thinking about how the food 
">dir«-try us«s advei tiling. Ask cdrh child to 
111! out the anornpanying rhart with a log 
of ttie food ads seen or heard over a 
spetific period of time. This chart should 

. ontam the name of prod.ict advertised, a 
desrnptlon of the product, the rompany 
that sells it, where the ad was found, when 
the ad was broadcast or printed, the size or 
length of the ad. and A brief description of 
the ad. Suggested sources: billboards, TV, 
radio, newspapers, maga2ines. 

Nuggest that everyone pay attention to 
the type* of peopk* portrayed in different 
ivpes of ads-females, males, children, 
atlvilts, aged persons. Blacks, Hispanics, 
Asians, Native Americans, Whites. 

3. Mflien the (.hildren bring back their k5gs, 
have each present hts or her findings to the 
Rfoij(>. Make a chart on the butcher paper \ 
with name o( product, company, and 
advertising method. The methods wjH lude 
aNvHiaiiof^s with jdr^alized attributes such 
.IN )tuith, beauty, sexiness; testimonials by 
f.i'rHjm persons; presentations on the facts 
behind why a product i$ superior to ■ ^ers; 
spiTial qualities su<h as convenieiv* 
nf^wness, or healthf ulriess; gimmirks Muh as 
pri/es, gifts, cotjpons; and nonsensical line*, 
or v>ngs. 



*. Piscuss the types of methods uved, the 
differ erues foijrjd in different rwdia, the 
truthfulness of the ads, the t>i>es of ads 
people think would be effective fo^ 
themselves or their families. Abo, dis'iuss 
htiw different types of people (women, 
thiNten, rt^n, aged persons. Blacks, 
Ht^pdnui, A?-\ans .,.) are represeiUed, 
whrth^T the portrayals are truthful, whether 
prejudun^ are shown ... 
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9. t>ption4lt 

(a) t<pldii» that the chiltten will 

I fi»4UMf» inooijji (<x one <1dy'5 mrals lor an 
5iiU)5i-»4i V laJMily usmg in{otn»dU«in in food 
a«S. 0.v«de the groi^ into teams of two to 
lour <hil<>en. Ask each team to plan an 
tmaginary inenij on paper using only food) 
that were found in ads. T^)e jnenu should 
uvlnde a full day's meals and sn»cks. Invite 
t*ie t/»a.ns t*) be creative when designing the 
ineals and iwt to feel obligated to prejent a 
bi*Un<ed nutritious plan (as this will be 
very hard with sonie advertised foods). 

(b) Ask i*a< h team to als^J Cv^ne up with 
a short dest.ripJion of the imaginary people 
for who'll this rnenu t>sigr>ed, based on 
th»» types of people portrayed in the food 
ails. To fixthrr bfUl on tho use of (leative 
ibriting you may want to .isk indivulijaU or 
te.itns to write short storios ahi>iit the 
it»iaginar> penplr thev have planutMl uveiitpt 
l««r. nu's<» stories rould fhro'uclr* the daily 
hvf-» ol people (e.n., ''^ Day in the 

I iff u* ... 'i. 

I.) *»u'o all t»^r iiiiM>its, d*»s« I ipi ions, a/>d 
^ttti n^s .lie *r.tten, bring the i lass b4< k 
Tog«'th»*r. Have w>hjiit#»»«rs share their efforts 
*it'i thi* gl»>»^l, 

l\sf ijss »»«>w ihr l>p»'s it food 
.i«I>»M I ising r^^late to niitfitu>M, h^w thi»y 
r'-l.jn* to >>r«w»rdl rating hahtt^ of jM'opU' in 
I lilted States, how odtrng Ji.ibits have 

■ • ovrr the yarv, an*! wt>i«th#»r 
.idvt'M iSM»g hd> afte«>ted this. 

f>. I xplain that the st'MVnt^ will hf* 
i'»M!inj» th**jr own to*>d .ids. S.jNie will he 
*«itii.g ads to <v)n>tttit» [H'opto to purchase 
• iiti iT io«i> whole foi>ds tnat an* 'ti>t »>ften 
a.h« Mi-,f«i, Sill h as fruits. vog»*tables, and 
jvhtj"** grAi is. »^tlier*, will wotU on truthful 
a 't .ibi>iit i»rod»n"ts tnat .>rr highly 
ii«l>rf tiM^d. sMfti .IS hfo.ikfast <"errals. snat k 
f.tids. Ol sott Jrini^s, l^i^i^ie \ho group ii>to 
'i-.j'Hs i«f t*«roo to Coijf <hil»lieij ba^rd on 
tiio t>f ads iho ituUJrrii w.mt to work 

on. t).N' iiss ad>orTiS4i>g ii'Tht) K siu h as 

■ a: 'ly »'e.jdli"**s. bi*!ii *Mtii«K. sii.ippy 
l.»ng.|,»>:«*. ai>i| iihjstiaTii>ns. 



7. Make writing and (tawing material* 
available. Have each team draw one or more 
fwwspaper or maga/ine ads. Ask the teami 
to create one radio ad abotit food to br 
read aloud to the group and or>e TV ad to 
be acted out for the rlass. 

8. Share with the group, Discuss. 

9. Journals- Give (^iildren tirr^e to put 
copies of their ad ieL.x>rds, food ad menus, 
short storiest and original food ads into 
their journals. Ask them to make entries 
about the role of food advert Sing, 

Action 

Vtrite to Action for Children's Television 

Austin Street, Newtonville, MA 0?I60) 
to find out their strategies for improving 
the quality of advortising on children's 
television. Mlrite complaint letters to 
lOin;- -.ef that you think have presented 
unti- !ul adverlisemenis or supportive 
lettris to oi^es that seem to use honcvt 
advertisn^g. 

Modlficationi 

For younger students, simplify the 
record-keeping by asking children Xn merely 
list the names of the piodu<ts they v(» oi 
hear advertised. Div uvs the ads as a groLp, 
Omtt Step 1. 

l oi older itudents, try for a in.ire m-Ofptti 
study of food ads. Assign diff<*ront students 
to different media »at<*gories. These could 
itK-lude two hours of b.^tiuday imirning TV 
(this could be broken di>wn s^i that differ«T»t 
rhildren (over different statinrw or they 
could dioosp ,T <'on>b!Mation of st<ir«vi!)), one 
Sunday r>ewspaper. three inaga/int-* 
(different i hilcfrei^ can l)e responsibk? foi 
specifit. categories sinti .i*- rhtj.Jroi 
wornrn's, men's, tew., or sports), or 
billboards. Mavo eu* h . luld « h« a 
» .itogory of ."xds f-M m.iking ip-. ctjv, V.X*^ 
Mjr*» t*iiT n\\ ,\<'v:-\ that i'm' ,/..*s>f4> th:'.k*» 
dre ;•».;*<>( ta'i! t. >» lOx-er**** at k'.»»t 

Stut^fMll . 





Ntme of 

Advertised 
Food 


Type of Food 
«nd Name of 
CompAny 


Where 
Found 

Examples* TV, radio, 
billboard, magazine, 
new5pap€r (II TV, 
U%X when seen) 


Brief 

Description 

Includir^ how women, 
diilci'en, aged persons, 
and people of color 
are portrayed 


Advertising 
Method 

Examplest association with 
ideal qualitici, testimonials 
by famous persorts, gimmicksi 
nonsense words, special 
qualities, factual comparisons 
to other products 
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I ACTIVITY SIX useful T 

What Path Did My Food Take? J 



I, 




]09«ciipiicm 

M jd*'nts *fill create a diagram of the 
l)iorc\ses studied m thjs unit, traong the 
iMtn oi lUeir favorite tiwds Irotn tarm to 
tahW*. They wiU write short essays about 
Ihe steps studied in lhi\ unit. 

ReUM Sul^ecU 

An, MtritmR, Nutrition, Scienre, Mumc. 
Objectivta 

I, To rrvi^w toncrpts learned in this »«iit. 
?. Tf vrve as an evahjation ol ^«>nr.ept* 
i«- tf iird in this tini? . 

1. I ♦> iv.ntur ap>:i< .illv repr e<ie'»tmg a 
• »•%%. 

<t. To ove ^fcrltl•ly, skills. 

I ■ |.!ritiOnts, Witn»>u iJ.M'er, ,iMd 

>r lit. 



Frocedur« 

1. Sing "The Bread Song/' found at the end 
of ihn activity. Discus?. 

2. Ask each child to think about her or his 
favorite food and the path each of its 
ingredients miet travel fron where it is 
grown to where thi« food is eati^n. Make a 
list On the boird of the types of 
information to include, based on knowledge 
gauMfd from the activities in this unit. 
Examples; where and by whom the food was 
harvested, transpor:ed, processed, packag«^d, 
stored, advertised, sold, and eaten. Describe 
the path of one food, perhaps your favorite 
one, .^s an example. A sample diagram is 
vhow.i at the end of this artivity. 

V Distribute materials. Ask each child to 
draw, in any style, the path of his or hrr 
ta^onte food. Some may want to shov^ all 
sti-ps \m of>e piece of paper. Others may 
I hooSe to draw each step individually and 
I .'.nnert them later wl'h tape or by 
ntoiintinR them »»n a larger piece of paper. 
•\lU>w lor .IN mtidi freedt>m and creativity 
as ptissibk* ' » the arrang*»ment of steps .Mid 
methods ot i lltistrating. 

t^. In addilion, ask the ihildren to write 
short e%%dvs d<'Miibtng the proresses that 
t.tko pl.u e .iJonj; tht* path of thr food, using 
information fr.im all tl»e activities of this 

Wtllt. 

5. When e%ery(Uic is fini%hed, brnig the 
f{fom) hai k togrthei'. M.ive volunteers shar<' 
ihrir diagrams w»th the group. [)ist oss. 

6. loiim.tls — Prtjvitie time for the ihiltien 
ti» put their p.ith diagiams and ''ssavs into 
their fournals. 

/. I valudtioii--Ask stw<V*Mts to evaluate on 
p.jper what they liked and disliked and what 
\vds useful or nol useful aboiit the ai tivitieS 
III this u'nt. Ihv^se evaluations should also 
hr tiKii ed iti t:ip )(uirnals. 
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u.r^ Of w^r^bP^OW A* Ior>ofv*«.-«.WWO^. h««WE Vo.» of v<i«MnU ftMO. 
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^ yji^ 

WhyAre 



r Hungry? 



Unit IV d^als with thr root rau5*5 of 
vkofld htjn^tr* .tnd lontains some of 
the nyoM unpoftiuu at tivit:e5 in thts 
I iirri( tjlum. Th^ Irssoivs wiM hrlp chiidfrn 
(Tcatively explore whv people are hungry in 
,i world o( plenty. They will di^>el some of 
the mA|or misronreption? surrounding hunger, 
shoeing that hunger is rn)\ caused by too 
'tiany people or tvot eriough lood--rather, 
hunger is a reiult of human actions leading 
t*> inequalities in the corxtrol over 
lood-ofOducing rer urces. In addition tu 
teathmg the cuLisei of hunger, the variety 
ot imaginative activities fouryj in Umt IV 
*tll improve d^ilAen's abilities to think in 
an independent manner. Bat kground read 
lor the teacher should mt lude the Food 
^lrst "Hunger Is Not a Myth" fact sheet. 

umr GOALS 

1. Students will mprove their rapacities for 
indepe.tdent thinking. 

2. Children will become familiar with the 
concept of a root cause of a problem. 

3. Students will appreciate t^»e existence of 
hunger in a world of plenty. 

^.'hildren will learn that hungei is rot 
(dused by Overpopulation Of by scarcity. 
5. Students will understand that people are 
hungry because of inequalitie* in the tontrol 
ef food -pro during resources. 



Aotitrity Ont 

"How Does the World Eat" is a key activity 
that introduces children to tfie existencr of 
hunger through their participation in a game 
simulating the distribution of resources to 
world population. 



*'Bcainitorming tlie Causes of Hunger*^ is a 
UKfut activity which will stimulate stucJents 
to thmk about the root causes of hutiger by 
having them practice brainstorming, a 
creative ffouif^ idea-gathering process. 

"Voicts from a BangUdelh VUtogt" Is an 
important activity that will devek)p reading 
compreherttion through the reading of 
firsthand accounts of how hunger affects 
the hves of villagers in Bangladesh. 

Activity rxsrar 

"What Do the Numbers Mean?" is an 
important e»erciie in which children 
research and compare population densities to 
degrees of hunger in countries around the 
world. The exercise will improve analvtiral 
thinking and the ability to read graphs, 
while dispelling the myth that 
overpopulation causes hungei. 
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Activity riv« 

"P\4>f>et$ and Population** is a key lesson 
Nhoiving thai ihildhednug t on br a rational 
i'*\tH«nse to huniier and pt>vrrtv in stviir 
p4fts oi tt»e >fcO{ld. Stuckrnts will Ir.irn to 
.ippieriate rusttuns ni a variety of lultures 
whi'if* i.'tih/;nR art .md draoM leUmiqties 

Activity Six 

"bit Ambled Word*" is a u*elul activity tliat 
pf tvi'lps liosurr .\nd serves as an evaluation 
U>r n>irt«»pts leariw»d in liJ,.t IV. Students 
iitili/e analytical thmKmg to decipher 
NiraiT.Mnd words a"d wjI! pr.itti.c wrliiRK 
skills as tl»'»V d<*\rMhe \fchat I'iry 'ii'vr 
lf*arnod aUutl tNe i .mses ol ^un>:rr . 
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Option 

1. Let' 1 Cook « Third-World Food. As a 
grouj), prepare and taste a dish prepared 
from traditional staple food Iroin soniewhrre 
in the third world, rxamples: torijllas Atvi 
txrans trom Latin Arnericd, lofu and rice 
froiTi So'itheast Xsm, or cassava from 
Alrica. I'lnd out it there is someohe in the 
I lass >fc'hov family originally ^^o^T^ 
another put ol the world and who would 
like to bring m a fee it>e. 
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ACTXVIXsr ovx 



♦ key 



How Does the Wbrld Eat? 



DttoripUoQ 

The group will be divided up int<^ sections 
simulating world population divisions v\nd 
served d snack food divided into portions 
proportionate to the control ol world 
resources. 

I Nutrition, Social Studies, Geography. 
Objtetlvft 

1. To develop an appreciation for the 
widespread pxisteiue o! hunger in a world 
\}t bountiful lesourvcs, and to understand 
that scarcity is nM the i-.ujse of hunger. 

2. To beeornr rijori* inquisitive about the 
• auses of hunger. 

3. To hecotne f ami liar with the inequality 
nt distrib»jiinn ol resources. 

V«t<rUU 

*orUf '»iap, and enough uf a nutritious snack 
food to provide every person with a 
j^t'fierous S'uck portion. Examples; graham 
irackers, Iruit sliers. peanuts, popcorn. 



Proctdurt 

Note: This activity requires sensitivity on 
the part of the teacher. 

1. In advance, obtain the snack food and 
divide It up in the appropriate portions 
simulating world resource distribution. Start 
with a more than generous portion for each 
Child. Plan to divide the food so that 
roughly one quarter of the participants will 
receive either some crumbs or nothing, 
roughly one quarter will receive a very 
small portion, roughly one quarter will 
receive a moderate portion, and roughly one 
quarter will receive a very large portion. 
Within the last group you may want to 
subdivide so that one or two c^iildren have 
even larger portions than the others. 

Example: For a group of 2*, start with 
medium- to large-sized apples cut into 
quarters, for a total of 96 slices. 




• 6 persons (25%) will recei e nothing or 
CTumbs 

• 6 persons <25%) will receive one slice 
each 

• 6 persons (2^%) will receive three 
slices eac-h 

• 5 persons {22*) will receive ten slice 
each 

• I person (1%) will receive 2> slices 
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' 2. Explain to the group that you are going 

I to Kfve a simulation snack that reflects 
how inui'h people around the world get to 
i*M, Ask tor djscussion on the children's 
ifkw^ on the distribution ol lood m the 

. world— how many people go hongry and 
where they live. Do not let individuals or 

! gioijps ot individuals pretend they represent 
d particular rountry.lt is important to Mress 
thatt while the distribution of the snack 
rp()resent^ global food distributioiii there are 
hungry people and well-led people m 

. virtually every country, 

. X Ask the participants not to eat until 
. told 10 do so. Distribute the snark randomly 
so that children rereivmg large portions are 
f'K)^ to rhildren receiving small portions 
and 10 those receiving nothing. 

' %t I'xplain how the distribution correspond! 
to thul I'i the real world. In soinr coontries, 
M« »i us the i/,S., there are a lew very rich 

■ iirisufis, many middle inruirH* persvMiS, arKi a 
»»t..iJhM nuinuer o| pvK>r prrsons who olten 
y,ti n.iM^ry. In soim* lountries, such as 
\*«'iJrn, ultnost evi*ryoiH» has a 
•«ud<ik»-inron)e Icvei .u)d tw one goes hungry, 
III Mwn<* couniriesf %u( h as India, most of 
till* poopic an* poor and oltcn hungry, but 
lin-rr arc *» <ow rirh persons and a lew 
iiii.ii]|('-ini oiitf* persons. In s<>tiK* (iinntries, 
■.nth j> the »'pt>ple*s Kcpublir ol iNiina, 
ul «'«<st .til lit tht* pt'opir haVt* low to itiiddlc 
ini iMiies, bill IK) one goes hungry. 

•slk'w ttw fhildren to roat t to the 
Nti.i.ttuiii. Lrt thf* group try to Aork out 
Ai.r titer It would like 10 <!istributr ttu* food 
.i>i*ie 1,111 ly or to t*ul cl «ss is. If they 
J in-.tbe to rhunge the disti ibutiOM, let them 
ti» u, d««Mgn a fatf 'nethou m their own 
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way. This should be an extremely dilficuit 
task. The purpose of this is to give students 
a feel for how hard it is for people of the 
woi !(1 to negotiate fair solutions to 
problem; 

Notei if your group hat had a k>t of 
experience working together and 
cooperating, you may choose to not allow 
discussions on redistribution ol the snack* If 
this step It done quickly and easily, it 
would negate tlie realism of thit simulatior^ 
of the inequalities in the worldt 

y Allow the children to eat. Explain the 
fact that the world produces erx>ug^ to feed 
every child, woman, and man the equivalent 
in calories to what the average person in 
the U.S. eats every day« Discuss the 
process-how it relates to the re^l world 
and relationships among countries, how the 
children with the biggest portions feel, how 
the children with the smallest portions feel, 
how the real world might be able to 
equalize the availability of food, and how 
the distribution of food compares to the 
children's previous ideas discussed in Step 2. 

6. Make It clear to the chilcken that the 
inequalities in food distribution exist here in 
the United States and Canada as well as in 
other parts of in the world. Discuss the 
existence of hunger in your area, the 
children's experiences with hungry people, 
the possible causes of hunger, and possible 
solutions, 

7. Journals— Allow the children to make 
journal entries on how it felt to he a part < 
of the Simulation, and about the existence 

of hunger in a world of plenty. 
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AOTXVITyXWO 



if xiBeful 



Brainstorming the Causes 
of Hunger 



I DttdipUon 

I The group will do a bramstormmg exercise 

I on the causes of hunger. 

I BtuudSufeJteu 

^ ^ocial Studies^ Nutrition* 

I 1. To stImuUte the diildrcn to thmk about 

. the causes of world hunger. 

■ ?. To give students practice in the process 

I of brtiinttorming for generating ideas. 

1 3. To help children understand the concept 

I of a root cause of a situation. 
; To demonstrate prior <,x>nception$ of the 
rauses of hunger. 

\ lUUrUlt 

I butcher paper and tnarking pen. 



Vroeediurt 

1, Explain to the gtoup that you will be 
using the process of brainstorming to come 
up with a list of possible causes of world 
hunger. 

Brainstorming is a process of gr^up idea 
gathering that stimulates creative tninking. 
Group members take turns throwing out any 
and all thouiihts that come to mind on a 
subject while one person records all the 
ideas. There are no right or wrong answers 
at this stage. Ideas that may seem to be 
ridiculous often are the ones that stimulate 
the best ideas in the end. No one is allowed 
to criticize any of the ideas. This 
encourages a free flow of ideas that often 
lead* to a better final product than any 
other method of idea gathering. When 
everyone has run out of ideas» the group 
looks over the list and discusses the 
possibilities, trying to choose the best, most 
correct » or most practical 4dea« 

2« Ask someone to be the recorder. Every 
idea should be recorded on the butcher 
paper. Choose a process that gives all 
persons a chance to present their ideas but 
prevents two or more persons from speaking 
at one time< Begin the brainstorming by 
asking for the groi4>*s ideas on the causes 
of world hunger. Explain that the goals are 
to show what the prior cx>nceptions about 
hunger are and to stimulate thinking about 
world hunger. Future activities will show 
what the causes really are. 

% When all the ideas have been thrown 
out, ask the group to think obout why the 
ideas listed exist. Explain the meaning of a 
root cause of a situation. A root cause is 
an underlying factor th#: lies at the 
foundation of a probleri« 

Examples: 

e Problem-<A boy has trouble doing math 
problems In school. Cause-^Tiredness, 
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sleepiness. Root cause-The boy's parents 
often have loud parties that last until la^e 
at night, preventinft the boy from getting a 
good night's sleep. 

• Problem— ^ girl cannot answer 
quesrtoas about a story the class was given 
:o read. Cause— She cannot read well 
eiv>ugh to understand the story. Root 
cause— The girl has a sight disorder that has 
not been delected which prevents her from 
seeing the words and letters clearly. 



' Continue the brainstormmg session by 

I asking the children to contribute possible 

- root causes related to the ideas listed on 

I the butcher paper. Record ideas from this 

I second round in another column. Afterwards, 

' have volunteers draw lines to connect the 
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root causes with the appropriate ideas on 
the first brainstorming list. This step can be 
done individually as a homework exercise by 
having the children copy the list of causes 
onto one column of a piece of paper. On a 
second column they should list root causes. 

5« Discuss. See if there is any consensus on 
which of the ideas listed might be the most 
important in causing hunger. 

Note: Save the results of this 
brainstorming session for discussion after 
completing Unit V. 

6. Journals— Allow time tor children to 
make journal entries about brainstorming, 
root causes, and the causes of world 
hunger. 




I. 
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# 1^ Imporunt^'^" 

Voices from a Bangladesh Village^} 



Dtstrlptioii 

student! will read descriptions of persons 
living in rural Bangladesh and discuss how 
hunger affects these people. 

a«uuasuitf«eta 

Readingi Vocabulary, Geography » Nutrition^ 
Communication Skills* 

1. To become familiar with hunger's effect 
on inany of the people of the world. 

2. To increase awareness of the inequalities 
of control over land and other 
food'pfoducing resources. 

)• To improve reading comprehension. 
I. To practice communications skills 
necessary to report to a large groip. 
y To build vocabulary. 

To gain knowledge of conditions in 
Bangladesh. 

XattriaU 

Copies of "Shaha Paikur: landlord, 
Merchant, and Moneylender," "Abu and 
Sharifat Poor Peasants,** and "Hari and 
Komlai Landless laborers"-- enough for one 
third of the class to receive each one^ 
copies for everyone, or a transparency for 
an overhead projector of **Thc Five Classes 
of Bangladesh Villagers"; paper: pencils} and 
a world map. 

The handouts are excerpted from 
Needless Hungert Voices from a Dangladeih 
Village by Betsy Hartmann and 3ames Doycc 
(San FranciscoT Institute for Food and 
Development Policy^ I9g0). 



1. Explain to the group that you will be 
studying hunger in a Bangladesh village. Ask 
a volunteer to find Bangladesh on the world 
map. Discuss what the children know about 
this country. 

2. Distribute the handout, **The Five Cksses 
of Bangladeii Villagers,** or show the 
transparency on the protector. Co over it 
with the groi4>. 

). Divide the groi^i Into three teams. Team 
I will read '*Shaha Paikur,** Team 2 will be 
responsible (or '*Abu And Shvlfa," and Team 
3 for "Harl and Komla.*< Each team will 
read and discuss Its description and then be 
responsible for telling the rest of the group 
about the persons described. Distribute 
copies of the handouts appropriate for eadt 
team. 

Allow time for everyone to read the 
descriptions. Answer questions if necessary. 
You may want to have the groi^) read 
together the three descriptions before 
breaking 14) Into teams to answer the 
questions and prepare reports. 

5. When everyone has firished reading, 
distribute writing materials as needed. Have 
the teams meet to quietly discuss their 
descriptions. V,^ty should plan and prepare a 
team report based on the questions with the 
stories. Or you may want to have 
individuals work by themselves to prepare 
answers to the questions. 

& When the reports are ready, bring the 
groi4> back together. Stvt the discussion 
with Shaha Paikur. Have volunteers take 
turns presenting Information aoout Shaha 
Paikur. Next have Team 2 volunteers 
present informatk)n about Abu and Sharifa. 
Then have Team 3 volunteers report on Hvi 
and Komla. Discuss the different characters, 
their lives, their work, how their lives 
relate to each other's, how the stories 
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compare to those that might be written 
! about villagers in other places around the 
worid, and what group members have 
learned about hunger. 

7. Journals— Provide time for the children 
j to put the descriptions into their journals 



I 

1 

i 




I 
i 



I hased on ttieir diflerent relationships to the 

land, the villagers ol Banj^Udesh fall into 
' five basic classes; 

I 1. Landlorda do tiot work on the land 

themselves, except sometimes to supervise 
I thfir workers. Instead they hire labor or kt 
i uiit land to sharecroppers. 
' 2. Rich peasants work in the fields but 
! iiavc more land than they can cultivate 
I alone. They gam most ol tlvrir income from 
! lands they cultivate with hired labor or 
siiarc rroppers. 

3. Middle peasants come ck)sest to our 
image of the selt-sulfirient small farmer. 
Uiey earn their livings mainly by working 
theu own land, though at times they may 



— — . . — ■ 

and to make entries on how hunger alf«€t$ 
people in a Bangladesh village. 

MMUIktUcMU 

For younger students, read the three stories 
aloud and work Out the answers together as 
a groi4>. 



work (or others or hire others to work for 
them. 

#.Poor peasants own a tittle land, but 
not enough to si^iport the.iiselves. They earn 
their livings mainly by V'orkmg as 
sharecroppers or wage laborers* 

3. Landlets iaborers own no land except 
for their house sites, and wnetimes not 
even that. Lacking draft animals and 
agricultural tools, they seldom can work as 
sharecroppers, and must depend upon wages 
for their hvelihoods. 

A villager in Katni once said» "Without 
land, there is no security.*' Indeed, without 
land there is often no food. 




Olmisu of BaniUduh VillatfM 
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Sh«hA Paikur Uvei with hit four Wives In a 
cement houte in Dosut«ri» a vilUft adjoinlni 
Katni* He li typical of the local mtrchanti, 
for he U alio a landlord and moneylender* 
He deal! m lutet rice and muitird wtd, and 
hii warehouse li large snou#i to hold the 
produce of many local peasants u well as 
that of his own extensive landholdlnfs* 
then he sells hii jutet a caravan of M) 
oxcarts carries It to town. Villagers often 
speculate about his riches* and some claim 
he buries gold In his courtyard. 

Shaha Palkur's moneytendlng has earned 
him an unsavory reputation* 

"Shaha Is clever »^ a neighbor explains* 
"When a man falls on hard times* Shaha 
offer; money. He acti so friendly* *You 
have no rice? You have no clothes? Here, 



I. Who n desaibed in thl» story? 



take this! You can pay me back at harvest 
time*' 

"Men are weak. They know they 
shouldn't take his money, but th«y thinkt 
*tet me eat today* Let the future bring 
what It may.» *.* harvest time Shaha is 
back, demanding payment In rice at half the 
market rate. When a man cannot repay, 
Shaha takes his land^ never lends money 
to a landlett man.** 

"I grow the Jute In Shaha*s warehouse,** 
said one middle peasant* "Without me, where 
would he be? What do I get for my labor? 
Worn hands, aching musc^s, and just enough 
to eat so that I can live to woi-k another 
day* Meanwhik^ Shaha sits and eats, and 
counts his money*** 



2* Which of the five classes of Bangladesh villagers do the persons fit into? 



3* Mow do they make their livmg? 



%* How much land do they own? 



5* Would you describe them as wealthy, poor, or In between? Why? 



6* Are they hungry? Why or why not? 



7* What is the most interesting thing you learned about these persons? 
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Atxi and Sh«'-ila live with thuir six children 
in a one«room bamboo house with broken 
walls and a leaky straw root. They are poor 
peasants, aryJ year by year they are 
betoming poorer. 

Today Abu and Sharifa own less than 
one-fi(th of an acre of land. Most of this is 
mortKaged to Mahmud Hazi, a local landlord. 
Until Abu repays his debd he must work his 
own land as a shareaopper, giving Mahmud 
Hd2i half the crop. "I can't even earn 
enough to feed my family/' he saySi "let 
alone enough pay oil the mortgage." 

Sharecropping \% difficult! "VIrhen I work 
for wages," he explains, "at least we have 
rice, even if it's not enough to fill our 
stomachs. But I dan't eat from my 
iharecropping until the harvest. To plow the 



I. Who is described in this story? 



land I have to rent oxen from a neighbor. 
pk>wing his land for two days in exchange 
lor one day's use ol his animals. In this 
country a man's labor it worth hall as much 
as tha labor ol a pair ol cowsP 

When Sharila can lind work husking rice, 
she usually receives only a pound ol rice 
lor a day's labor. Often she cannot lind 
employment. "11 wa had land I wouM always 
be busy,** Ae says. She unwraps a piece ol 
betel nut Irom the corner ol her sari. 
"Without this we poor people would never 
survive. Whenever 1 leel hungry I chew 
betel nut and it helps the pain in my 
stomach. I can go lor days without food. 
It's only worrying about the chil<^en that 
makes me thin.'* 



a. Which ol the five classes ol Bangladesh villagers do the persons lit into? 



X How do they make their living? 



How much land tto they own? 



5. Would you d&scribe them as wealthy, poor, or In between? Why? 



$. Are they hungry? Why or why not? 



7. What IS the most interesting thing you learned about these persons? 
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••Between the nwtAr and the pestle, iSe 
chili cannot ta»t. We poor are Ul« chilis. 
Each year we are pound down a little 
more, until there is nothing left of uft»** 

These are the words of Hari, a Hindu 
landless laborer who lived in Katrd with his 
wife Komla, their three young diil^eni and 
a niece whose parents died in the 197% 
famine. Their house consisted of a Mciced 
mud floor, a sagging straw roof and walls 
made of a few dried palm leaves hanging 
from bamboo poles. Inside there ww m 
furniture. Hari did not even own the land 
on which the house was built. 

In the autumn of 1974, Hari and Komla 
came face-to-face with famine, "I had no 
wori(, and we had nothing to eat," Hari 
recalkd, "We begged from house to house, 
but no one had much to give. One <t*y when 
1 went to town, I saw people fighting over 
the intestines of a chicken. I »*w people 
selling I heir children in the bazaar." 

« Later the government set up a groel 

U Who is described in this story? 



icitchen in the town. One day I went with 
m, brother Kirct. We waited all day, and 
each got one roti (a piece of unleavened 
bread). Who can live on one roti a day? I 
decided I would rather die here than in 
town. My wife ai.d I collected wild ^ecns 
and roots, and when we weren't tooidng for 
food, we slept. When the children's cries 
woite us, we went out again to search for 
food. Klrot and his wife died at the gruel 
icitchen. That's why their daughter Copi 
lives witn us now.** 

The famine had passed by the time wit 
arrived in Katni, but Hari and Komla were 
still living dangerously close to the margin. 
Durir^ the plintii^ and harvesting of the 
<7ops they could find wori(, but in the slack 
seasons they often went for days without « 
decent meaU Hari*s health sbwly 
deteriorated. He was trapped in a vicious 
cycle) without work he could not eat, not 
eating made him weak, and because he was 
weak, efPployers did not want to hire him. 



2, Which of th.» five classes of Bangladesh villagers do the fersons fit into? 



3. H'^w do make their living? 



%. How much land do they own? 



5. Would you dercribe them as wealthy, poor, or in between? Why? 



i. Are they hungry? Why or why not? 



7. What Is the most interesting thing you learned about these persons? 
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What Do the Numbers Mean? \ 




Th^ childlren will read charts and prepare 
their own graphs comparing hunger and 
population density* 

Mathematic. , Nutrition, Health, Geography* 

K To underitand that **overpopuUtion" does 
not cause hunger throu|^ learning that 
population density and hunger are not 
correlated* 

2* To become familiar with the concept of 
infant mortality, a tign of the prevalence of 
hunger and malnutrition. 
9. To improve the ability to read and 
analyze charts* 

#* To develop graphing skills* 

y To increase awareness of global 

geography. 

6. Optionai-to become aware of the 
difference between correlation and 
causation* 



lUUrUU 

VVortd map, colored pencils^ pencils, and 
copies for ev»»ryone of graph worksheets 
comparing population density and Infant 
mortality* 



1, Explain that the class will be doing an 
exercise on population and hunger* Discuss 
whether any children think that hunger is 
caused by too many people. Explain that 
this is a wry common belief In the U.S* and 
that you will be working through an 
exercise to show whether this is true or 
false. 

Discuss the meaning of Infant mortality. 
This is a statistic that Is frequently used to 
indicate how much hunger exists in an area. 
Infant mortality represents the annual 
number of deaths per 1,000 live births of 
infants under one year of afe. Malnourished 
and hungry Infants and those born to 
malnourished and hungry mothers are much 
more likely to die than arc well fed babies. 
Diseases are more likely to strik« 
undernourished babies, and once afflicted 
with a disease, undernourished babies are 
more likely to die. Thus, hunger is a major 
underlying cause of infant mortality. 

Make sure that everybody understands 
tUat a iHb> infant mortality rate means 
there is lots of hunger. A k)w infant 
nortality rate meons hunger is not 
widespread* Rates of 2? or below can be 
considered tow. Rates of 75 or above can 
be considered hl|^. Rates of 26 to 74 can 
be considered moderate. Hunger is commonly 
found m areas where the infant mortality 
rate is above the k)w range of 0 to 25. 

2. Discuss the concept of population 
density* 

The population density figures shown in 
this activity refer to the number of people 
per hectare of permanently cropped and 
arable land. One hectare » 2*9 acres* This is 
approximately the size of a football field, 
Permanently cropped land has crops whicti 
occupy the land for bng periods and do not 
need to be replanted every year. Arable 
land includes lar>d that Is used for 
temporary crops, temporary meadows, market 
and kitchen gardens, and temporarily Idle 
land 
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Make sure that everybody understands 
population deruity. Some countries have 
many people and a small amount of farmland 
(examptet the Netherlands). Some countries 
have very le.v people and much farmland 
(examples Australia). A population density of 
2 or below can be considered low. A 
density of 7 or above can be considered 
high> Densities of 3 to 6 can be considered 
moderate. 

3. Distribute the graph worksheets and 
writing materials as needed. Co over the 
information about the countries that are 
already plotted on the graph. Show the 
childk'en how to pk)t the information from 
the chart onto the graph on the worksheet. 
Each country's point could be plotted in a 
different color. Underneath the graph the 
name of the country should be written out 
and the cokir used for it should be shown. 
Show what the graph would look like if 
population and hunger were positively 
correlated. A sample graph is shown at the 
end of this activity. 

There are several ways to have a groip 
work throu^ this exercises as a groip, in 
teams of two to four chilc^en^ or as 
individuals. 

a. When the paphs are completed, bring 
the group back together. Discuss the graphs, 
the countries where many people go hungry, 
the countries where population is dense, and 
whether hunger and population density are 
related. 

y optional— Discuss the difference? between 
correlation and causation. Correlation means 
that the incidence of two factors ii related 
in some way. If one of the factors causes 
the other one, the two will be positively 
correlated. If the two thing* are correlated. 



however, one does not necessarily cause the 
other. You may want to come \^ with a list 
of pairs of factors* Write them on the 
board and have the children decide whether 
each pair Is correlated and, If so, whether 
one could cause the other. You may want 
to have the children wiite their own 
examples. 
Examplesi 

• Freckles are found most often in 
people aged ) to 12. Measles occur most 
often In people aged 3 to 12« Freckles and 
measles are correlated. Freckles do not 
cause measles. Measles does not cause 
freckles, r* 

• It snows more In Maine in the winter 
than in Florida. It Is colder In Malr^ in the 
winter than in Ftorida* Snow and oold are 
correlated. Cold Is one of the factors 
causing snow. 

• The density of population varies a bt 
from country to country. There are hungry 
people in some countries but not in others, 
population density and hunger are not 
correlated. Population density does not 
necessarily cause hunger. Hunger does not 
necessarily cause population density. 

i* Journals— Allow time for the children to 
put their charts and graphs into their 
iournals and make entries about populatio*^ 
and hunger. 

For younfer students, do the graphing and 
answer quest k>ns together as a group. 

For older students, have them graph 
additional points from the extended 
population density list included here. Ask 
for individual researd\ reports on some of 
the countries. 
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PopuUllon Density and Inftnt Mdrlallty in Stl^oUd GounlriM * 



Continent 

and Co untry 



PopoUtion 
Density R#nkinj { 



North America 

Canada 

U.S.A. 
Central America 

Mexico 

Guatemala 

Cuba 

Puerto Rico 

Kl Salvador 

Haiti 
^outh America 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Chile 
Europe 

Svveden 

United Kingdom 
Poland 

the Netherlands 

Prance 

*e*t Cermany 
East Germany 
^SJa 
Ivael 

Bangladesh 

People's Republic ol China 

Japan 

India 

Saudi Arabia 

^fKhan^st^.n 

Sri Lanka 

The Philippines 
l^urasia 

U.S.S.R. 
Africa 

Egypt 

Nigeria 
Ethiopia 
Zimbabwe 
Sudan 

Guinea-Bissau 
Somalia 
Zaire 

South Africa 
Australia 
Australia 



less than t 
I 



4 

k 

21 
7 
6 

3 
1 
2 

3 
8 

2 

16 
) 
S 
3 

9 

9 
9 
23 
4 
7 
1 
7 
6 



U 

3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 

2 

less than 1 



low 
low 

moderate 
moderate 
moderate 

high 
high 
high 

moderate 

low 

low 

moderate 

hi|^ 

low 

hi^^ 

moderate 
hi^ 

moderate 

high 
high 
high 
high 

moderate 
moderate 
moderate 
high 

mo<lerate 
low 

high 

moderate 
low 

moderate 

low 

low 

moderate 
moderate 
low 

bw 



Intant "' 

Mortality R anking 



12 
13 

70 
7$ 
29 
20 
51 
150 

6« 
66 
40 

8 

U 
22 
10 
11 
15 
1) 

15 
153 

56 
8 
114 
150 
226 

42 

80 

31 

90 
157 
162 
129 
141 
208 
177 
160 

97 

12 



low 
k>w 

moderate 
high 
k)w 
bw 

moderate 

high 

moderate 
moderate 
moderate 

bw 
bw 
bw 
bw 
bw 
bw 
bw 

bw 

high 

moderate 

bw 

high 

high 

high 

moderate 
high 

moderate 

moderate 

hl^ 

high 

high 
high 
hl^ 
high 
hi^ 

moderate 
bw 



'Figures lor this chart were taken from the 1979 FAO Pro^lon Yearbook o! the 

united Nations Food and Agriculture Organiiatioo and from the "1980 World Population 

Data Sheet" ol the Population Reference Bireau (Washington, OC). 

**Number of people per hectare of permanently cropped and arable Und. 

•**Annual number of deaths per 1,000 Uve births to Inlants under the age of one year. 
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HUNGERS 
Infant 
Mortality 
Kate (IMH) 



Mod^r^te 



Low 



20U 

m 
uu 

17U 
t6U 
IK; 
UU 
IKj 
120 
ilO 
iUU 
9U 

ku 

70 
6U 
>0 
HU 
3U 

lu 

U 
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I Low I Moderate I High 
POPULATION DENSITY: People per hertdre o( farmland 



Continent 

an<l Country 

North America 



Density 



1. U.S.A. 


1 


13 


5. oangladesn 


9 


I>3 


Central America 






6. 3apan 


33 




?. Guatemaia 




76 


Africa 






Europe 






7. Bthiopia 


2 


162 


3. Poland 


2 


?2 


South America 






(I, hranre 


3 


U 


brazil 


3 




Additional Countries 






Additional Countries 







Continent 

and Country 

Asia 



Density* lMk*'Coior 



*Numbef of people per lieciaie of permar^ntly cropped and arable land* 

** Annual number of deaths per 1,000 live Urths to infants under the age of one year. 
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K *hich country his the hinheit infint moftiUty r»le? 



2. W ich country his the lowest infint mortility rite? 



)« «hich country has the highest population density? 



%• Which country has the lowest population density? 



y *• ich countries have hiRh infant mortality ratM and high density? 



6. Which countries have low infant mortality ratej and high density? 



Which countries have high infant mortality rates and low density? 



Which countries have low infant mortality rates and low density? 



SAMPU GRAPH 

If hunger and population wi*re positively 
correlated, the graph would look something 
like this; 



PO^UIATIOH tCH^irV 



^, Does there seem to be a pattern between the two numbers? If so, the points you plotted 
-.rould look something like a line. Or do the numbers seem unrelated? If so, the points on 
the graph will be in alt different places. 



i 
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Puppets and Population 

. 



DmripUon 

The children will create their own pupp«ts 
ot members ol tamilies from different parts 
oi the world and will contribute to puppet 
show stories explaining why families «rour>d 
the world decide to have or iiot to have 
tMDies. 

urama, Reading, Art, Geography. 
! ObjMtivM 

I 1. To learn that overpopulation is not the 
cause o{ hunj^er; rat >er, it is an effect ol 
, hungrr aid poverty. 

2. To understand that bearing children U a 
rational response to poverty and hunger in 
many parts of the world. 

3. To appreciate the variety of lifestyles in 
diflcrent cultures. 

To practice art techniques in creating 
puppets. 

>• To develop {iramM skills through 
puppetry. 

6« To increase geographic understanding of 
the location of countries around the world. 

MaUriaU 

Magazines and books with pictures of people 
trom Asia, Latin America, Africa, Europe 
(suggested source oi materials! U.S. 
Committee ior UNlCEf^, 331 £. 3Sth Street, 
New York, NY 10016), world map, copies for 
everyone of one of the puppet show script 
starters (see Step i when deciding how 
many of each script are rwcessary), 
puppet -making materials. (There are many 
ways to n^ake puppets and any way will do 
lor this activity. Materials could include 
scissors, glue, paper bags, crayora or other 
coloring implements, felt, yarn, string, 
colored paper, pins, buttons, socks, needles 
and thread.) 



VrooAdurt 

Note: This activity requires a k>t of 
direction from the teacher and takes a 
considerable annount of time to complete. 
However, the concepts taught (see 
Objectives 1 and 2) are extremely 
important. 

1. Explain that the children will be making 
puppets to represent members of families 
around the world. Discuss the students* 
ideas on why parents plan to have children* 
Have the students choose the area of the 
world for which they would like to make 
puppets. Divide the class into teams of two 
or three children. Each team will create a 
pair of puppets or three puppets to be the 
characters of one puppet show skit based on 
the life of one family from one region ot 
the world. Make sure that there is at least 
one team designing puppets lor each region 
for which there is a sample Kript starter* 
Each team can plan by itself wtUch 
characters its members will make. You may 
choose ^o omit the puppet-making and have 
the children act out the skits. 

Distribute copies of the script starters 
to the appropriate teams« if the gro^) is 
large, you may choose to give the same 
Kript to more than one team. Or you may 
want to have larger numbers of people on 
each team. 

2. Have the book and magazine pictures 
available. Distribute the puppet-making 
materials. Explain the puppet-making 
instructions. These will vary depending upon 
the materials chosen. Paper ba| puppets are 
usually the quickest. Construction paper, 
yarn, or string can be glued to the bags to 
create facial features and ck>thing. Marking 
pens or crayoru can be used to draw on 
additional details. Provide time for the 
children to make the puppets. 

3. <rhen everyone is finished, set yp a 
puppet stage* This can lit on a table or 
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desk top. 

%• As group leader you may want to be|in 
the puppet show skits and then allow the 
child'en to come behind the stage and take 
control of the puppets once the skit is in 
progress. Or th« chilck-en may be able to 
start the skits by themselves. Use yoir 
iudgment. 

use the scripts as starters. These will 
l^y the groundwork for the stories and put 
across the most important information about 
why families plan to have babies* Strohgly 
encourage aeativity withm the skits* Team 
members should feel free to let their 
imaginations go» adding characters and lines 
to each skit* 

5. «hen a puppet show skit is over or 
starts to drag, start another skit. Have 
another team come to the stage and begin a 
nev. story about a lamily in a different part 
of the world* 

Repeat until everyone has had a chance 
to participate and you have presented skits 
on all the major regions* 
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7* Discuss the puppet show skits, how 
families differ around the world in size, 
traditions, and lifestyles, how families are 
similar, why families plan to have babies, 
why poor parents in many parts of the 
world need to have large families, why 
people in other parts of the worlg usually 
ha.c small families, and whether males are 
treated differently than females in the 
different areas ef the world 

t« Journals--Provide time for the students 
to put their scripts in thek journals and to 
make entries on why people have diild'en. 

Por younger students, limit the activity to 
two scripts, numbers two and four. Read 
the scripts together as a group before 
making a puppet show. 

Por older students, ask individuals to do 
research on the five countries other than 
the United !itates presented in these scripts 
or on other countries around the world and 
to prepare reports on lite in these 
countries. 
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Stttlngi Hut in a rural vi 11*1(6 in Nigeria* 
Chiractsrtt Mother «nd Daughter. 



Mothert He lb. I am 33 years old. I have 
teen married since I was 13. I have five 
children. Here is my daughter, Kawe. She is 
ten years old. 

Daughttrt Hello I Mother. Have you any work 
lor me to do? 

Mothert Yes, Kawe. Perhaps you could help 
me pound this grain into meal to that we 
can have it for dinner tonight. Ve mutt 
have thit done bel.ore the men come back 
from their work. 

Oaughteri (poundmg the grain by hand) 
Motheft whatever became of Father's first 
wife? 

Mt i do not know, Kawe. She left this 
village in disgrace when yo\x father 
divorced her. 

Ot <rhy did he divorce her? 

M: Because the did not bear a child during 
the first two years of their marriage. In our 
society, a childless person is to be despited. 
Chil^en prove that a marriage is 
successful* i have helped yoir lather 



become well respected in this village 
became I have borne live children. We are 
especially lucky since three ol them have 
been boys. I am pregnant again now* 

Ol Why is it important to have boy 

childt'en? 

Mt Childt'en are very valuable to our family* 
As we grow older we will depend on the 
work of our children to support, leed, and 
ckithe u*. Male children are especially 
important becauM boys can earn more 
money at jobs than girls can. We are poor 
and need alt the money we can earn so that 
we all may eat. 

Ot My brothers are ail at school now, 
learning skills like reading and writing* Will 
that help them to get Jobt to help support 
you when you g^t old? 

Mt Yes. 

Ol t bet I could fearn those things just as 
well as they can* 

Ml !*m sure you oould, Kawe* You are a 
Dright girl. But then who would he^ me 
larm the li«ldi> pound the grain, and fetch 
the water? Besides, girls cannot get hired 
for the same paying jobs that boys can in 
this area. 
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Setting: Home in a rural town in India* 
Charactertt Mother and Son. 



Sent My namt is 3aswindef. I live with my 
mother, my father, my grandmothef, and my 
toir sistert. 1 am t«ven yeart old. Two oi 
my sisters are older than 1 am« Two are 

jfounger. 

Motheri HcliOi my son. 

Sont HellOi Mother. H'^'v arc you feeling? 

Mothers 1 am not very well. 1 feel a little 
weaK and dizzy. It is hard to be pregnant 
and carrying another child when there it so 
much work for me to do. Lately, there 
never seems to be enough food for me to 
feel strong and full alter you and your 
father have eaten. There it not much left 
lor me. 

Si *hy do you feed my father and me 
before you and my sisters eat? 

M; because that is the custom. You are the 
most honored member of the fai-nily since 
you are a male child. It a impoitant that 
you are healthy and strong. Soon you will 
be helping to earn money for the family and 



then times will be a little easier for us. 

St 1 see, Mother. Do you think this baby 
will live? The last two babies yog had 
never made it to see their first birthday. 

Ml 1 do not know, 3aswinder, but I hope to. 
Because it it to easy for babiet to die here 
I must have many children to be sure that 
there will be vrveral matot who live to 
ttrof^ and healthy. In order for our family 
to be tecure in our old age we will need to 
have teveral sons to earn money and take 
care of us. 

St Don't you love your daughtert, too? 

Ml Oh, yes. I l^ve my daughterti Sons in 
our society are important because they keep 
the father's name going and can bring fame 
and (ortune to a family that girls are not 
allowed to. 

St Someone said that in the cities some 
girls go to school and even work in 
factories and hospitals* It this true? 

Ml Yes. I have heard thati too. But for 
now, girls in our small village cannot think 
of doing these things. 
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Stttingt An apATtment in an urtMn area in 
the Peopled RepubUc ol China. 
Char«ct«rti *ife and Husband. 

Wifat H«llo. My name ii Mei-Ling. 1 am 2t 
years old. My husband's name is Uu We 
have been married for one year. 

Husband: Helb, Mei-ling. How are your 
patients at the hospital? 

Wifet Most ol them are doing very well, 
wtiich pleases me. 1 just found out today 
that my trip to the countryside to doctor 
the peasants will take place in tws. months. 
I will serve in the countr/ *i a doctor for 
one year and then return to the city. 

Husband: I will miss you while you are 
away, i wish the government did not want 
you to go and me to stay and work at the 
factory making clothes. We have bved each 
other for many years, but o\r fcltow 
community members did not approve of our 
marrying until one year ago. There are not 
many doctors h; the countryside, so 1 know 
you will be much needed to he^ with the 
health of the people there. 



Wt Yes, Liu. I will be proud to go serve, 
Although 1 will miss you. 3u»t think, before 
the Revolution ol i9^% the poor peasanu 
had no doctors and almost no medical care. 
And many ol them went hungry. My 
grandmother has told me that many people 
were miserable. 

Ht Yes. life must have been very hard 
then. Families tried to have many children 
so that the young could provide the old 
with old age security. 

Wt Now the government assures 
everybody of food, clothings and health 
care. We do not need to have very large 
families, «nd our communities try to cause 
people to have small families to make the 
population smaller. That ii why we waited 
to marry. 

Ht That is true. But I would like to have a 
child or two to make oir family more 
complete. What do you think? 

Vx 1 would, too. 1 wish we could start our 
family now, instead of waiting until 1 oome 
back from serving in the country. 
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Stttlng; suburl>tn arta in Sweden. 
Characttrtt Moth«r and Son. 

MottMTt I am 34 years old. My husband «nd 
1 harr one child. My ton's name is }an 
(pronounced YonX He i$ li years old. I am 
meeting him at his school to take him to 
his loe hockey team practice. 

Soni Hello I Mother* Did you Just come Uom 
working? 

Mothert Helk)» 3an. Yes» I did. The 
laboratory I work in wi^ very busy today* 
Have you been waiting bng? 

Son: No» only for a little while. Some ol 
the other kidi and I were talking about the 
future and what we would like to do when 
we grow older*. 

Ml What would you like to dO| 3an? 

St I'm not lure. I might like to be an ice 
hockey player. Or I might like to work for . 
the government and help people like some 
of the oiliciali we learned about in Khool. 



You knowi I really Uked the actors and 
dancers we saw in the play at the theater 
last weekend. Maybe I wouUJ like to be one 
cl thtm* Do you suppose I could uke dance 
lessons? 

Ml I think to, 3an, If you would like to, 
let's talk with your father this evening 
wtien he comes home from his office. 

St Some oi tne boys in my clau have big 
UmiUes wivi n^ny brothers and sisters* How 
come Father «,nd you Just have me? 

Mt WeU* your father and I both are very 
involved in our careers. I d» research on 
cancer at the University Laboratories ar^ 
your father U m editor at a magazirw. 
Having many child'en often means that one 
or both of the parents must give up much 
work time to help raise the chil^en. Also, 
both our (obe have pension funds. We know, 
too, that the Swedish government has a 
soaal security system that will care for us 
when we get older i^ we have no money, 
•e will not have to depend on our child-en 
to support us in our old aga. 
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PVFPEB AND PDPULATIOM 

MtXKO 




Stttlnii A smill houM jn « rural atm oI 
Mexico. 

CharAcUftt Mother and Daughter. 

Daufhtert My name \% Maria. 1 am 11 years 
oJd. Next week I will be married to Cark>S| 
who lives in my filiate. He is U years old* 
I love him. 

Mother! HelJoi Maria. Are you dreamlnf 
about your wedding again? 

Daughtert YeS| Mo'her. I was thinking about 
the type of family Carlos and I will have. 1 
think he would like to have a large family. 
Sometimes I thirw I might like to have only 
a few children so that I might spend tome 
time doing the pottery that I love to db. It 
seems that you spend all of your time 
wocKing to take care of your five children 
and my pandparents. 

Mothers Ves, 1 must work day and night to 
feed and care for youi your three brothersi 
your sister, your father, and your father's 
parents* I am 3« years old now and very 
tired* Maria, you must be careful that you 



do not anger yov husband by talking of 
having a small famllyi if he does not want 
that. In oir society It has always been the 
man's choice of how many chliden to have 
in a family. 

Ot aut that is changing a Utile now. 
especially in the cities and for the people 
who move to the U.S. 

Mt StiU, you must be carefuL The Uw is 
still written saying that a husband can 
divorce a wife ii sne does not produce a 
son with him. 

Oi That does not seem fair. It is not 
necessarily the wife's fault if there are no 
sons. That's what we learned in Khool. 

M: No, but our society has traditions. 
6esidcs, when you live ki the country it is 
very iseful to have a large family so that 
there are many people to labor in the fields 
at harvest time and bring In money for the 
family. Andi of course, no matter how many 
chil<^en you have you will love all of them 
dearly. 
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PUPPEf^ AND TOPUIATION 

UNITEIITATEf 



Sftttinft A small twuM in a city in th« U.S. 
Ch«ract«rti Smer and Brother. 

Brothar (lu yeart old)i Ht/, buMn, wh«n do 
you think Mother will bt home from work? 

Siatar (12 years oMh I don't know, Biily. 
Probably she's going to bt late tonight. itS 
the holiday season and salespeople need lo 
work tatt at department stores. 

brothtn I'm hungr>. 

Sitter: Well, we oould try to cook somethinf 
ourselves tor Mother and Father when they 
come home. 

Brother! Some of the kids in my class «t 
^hool say that m their families both of the 
parents do not work at the same time. They 
say they get to see them more of the time. 

S; I know. It's the same in my class. Mother 
once told me that she wished she did not 
have to work so many hours. Srte said that 
father ana she used to think they could 
woTK It out so that they both would not 



work full timi at tht s*me timt. They 
wanted to have tots of klda and spend a lot 
of time with the family. 

Bi %hat happened? 

St Mother uys it costs » much money to 
liw these days that both Father and she 
ha^'e to w6rk fuU time Juit to pay for our 
fcod and clothe* «nd the house «nd stuff. 

Bt Oh» I gueu maybe that means we rwver 
will have baby brothers and sisters. 

St I focss not. 1 fueu parents who work In 
stores and factories cannot have tots of 
children like our ancestors did who owned a 
(arm. 

Bi Yeah. Farm kids helped on the farm. 
Tnere's not much we can do to he^ with 
money. 

St Well, we could at least try to help 
around the house. Maybe we should try to 
make some food for dinner tonight. 
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Scrambled WDrds 



^ UMful 



mtke 



The chilcfc^cn will unscramble letters to 
words. They will write sentences and 
p«rA|raphi using the words, based on 
concepts learned irom this unit. 

s«Ul«d tui^teu 

Vocabulary, Language ArtSi Nutrition, 
Social Studies. 



1, To serve as an evaluation ol concepts 
learned in this unit. 

2* To review concepts used in this unit* 
J. To practice analyticarthinkmg. 
To utilize writing skills. 

lUt«rials 

Copies lor each student of a worksheet 
with the scrambled words printed on it, 
paper t and pens or pencils. 



J 



1. In advance, make worksheets with 
scrambted words on them. You may want to 
ask each child to submit ooe Krambled 
word that pertains to activitiM in this unitt 
de sure to make the list representative of 
the words and ideas you explored in your 
classroom. 

2. Distribute copies of the scrambfed-words 
worksheet to alU %ork together through a 
couple of examples. Expt^irt that each group 
of letters can be turned into a word that 
relates to the lessons levned about why 
people arc nungry* 

Each person should unscramble each word 
and write a sentence or two about it* If a 
person Kes a relationship between two 
wordSi the person may use both words in 
the same sentence or pair of sentences. 
After unscrambling all the words, each child 
should write a ooe or two-paragraph essay 
discussing why peoplb are hungry* They 
should use as many as possible ol the 
unscramoled words. The pvagraphs should 
use information learned during this unit. 

y» Albw the children a choice of whether 
to work individually or m pairs. Ask them 
to complete the worksheets* 

4. Afterwards* go over the words and 
sentence. Discuss how they relate to why 
people are hungry. 

3. Journals-*Provide time for students to 
put their worksheets in their journals. 

i* Evaluations-Discuss as a group or ask 
individuals to write down what was useful 
in the activities in this unit, which 
activities they liked, and which ones they 
dtsUked* 

Modlflottkmg 

For younger students, use a simpler list of 
words sudi as landt food, farm, eat, rich^ 
poor, hunger, baby, world, die. 
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bor oWtr students, add on more compJ«x Scarcity, ). Control, 6. Grain, 7, land, t. 

words Such as peasant, pvAdox, density, Babies, 9. tnrq «lity, 10. Plenty, II. Poor, 

mortality, popuJatiorit con:kume« 12. Price, 13. Hungeri 1#« Root Cause, !>• 

_ Work. 
Worluhatt kiQr 

i. Aomen, 2. Resource, ). Power, 
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Unscrambie the following wordst 

1. NEWMO 

2. fiORSUCeR 

3. ♦REOP 

CCTYISRA ^ 

5. UORONTC 

6. AlNGR 

7. ADNw . 



9» LINEQTYUJA 

10. TNLEPY 

11. ORPO 

12. RCEPI 

13. CUHNER 

l«. OTOR eSUAC 
13. WKRO 



«rrite a sentence using each unscramt>ted word. You may use more than one unscrembted 
word in each sentence. 



2. _ 

3. _ 
a. _ 

y _ 

7. _ 

». ^ 
9. _ 

lU. 

, 

12. 
13. 
U. 



«rue one or two paragraphs describing why people go hungry. 
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This unit looks at the often foffotten 
poor of our own country. Students 
win learn about the 34.4 million 
Ametirans below the poverty line who often 
have trouble affording food in a country 
sometimes called the toreadt>asket of the 
world. The activities in Unit V will point 
out what groups of Americans suffer a 
disproportionate share of the nation's hunger 
and poverty* 

1. Children will become ?amiliar with the 
existence of millions of hungry Americana. 

2. Children will learn tha* some groups of 
Americans suffer a disproportionate tfiare of 
this nation's hunger— older persons, children* 
women, and minorities. 

h Children will appreciate that poor, 
hungry people are people of dignity capable 
o! working to end hunger. 
4. Students will learn the meanli^ of the 
concepts of prejudice and discrimination and 
their relationship to hunger In America^ 

Most cf the activities in this unit were 
aeated to Introduce the majority of 
Americans whp are not poof to the realities 
of hunger for many other Americans. 
Teachers working with groups from 
impoverished backgrounds will need to 
utilize a somewhat different perspective and 
may choose to shorten this unit. (For 
example, you may choose to umit some or 



Who Is 
Hungry in 
tbe U.S. A.? 



all of Activity One, **Maklng Ends Meet,** 
and Activity Three, ''Working and Eating. '0 
Emphasis should be placed on the txistanct 
of Inequalities In America and on strategies 
for ending the problems causing hunger and 
poverty* 

Each teacher will fwed to adapt the 
lessons to Individual environments. The 
conditions of hunger and poverty and the 
groups of tfkople suffering vary from rural 
area to urban area, from region to region, 
and from town to town. Try to utlUxe tocal 
examples wherever possible. 

AU teachers will need to be careful with 
the thrust >of the activities on who Is 
hungry In America, tt Is very Important to 
^show children that the groups of Americans 
who are most often hungry-older personSt 
children, women, and minorities— are not 
hungry because there Is anything wrong with 
them as peopto. It Is Important to portray 
poor Americans as persons of dignity, 
capable and willing to work to free 
themselves from hunger. Hunger eidsts <^ 
to inequalities that often do not give poor 
people the options to be able to feed 
themselves* 

Bacjcground reading for the teacher 
should include the Pood First Hunger In 
America Action Alert, available from the 
Institute. 

"Making Ends Meet" Is an important 
activity. "Low-income" participants in this 
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game try to "feed their Umilies** tor t 
momhi developing an appreciation for the 
difdcuities of living on a poverty budget 
and utilizing mathematics skills* 

Activity TWQ 

■"Old and Hungry* is a key activity. Students 
will read and discuss a striking personal 
de^rlption oi the conditions of hungry older 
Americans. 

Activity ThTM 

''Working and Eating** is an important 

exercise in whldi students will k>ok at > 
unemployment statistics categorized by racei 
sex, ard age to learn which groups of 
Americaris have the most trouble finding 
jobs and earning money to feed their 
families. Chart reading abilities 4nd 
analytical thinking will be improved as the 
children create their own bar graph* 

Activity roar 

''Creating a Group Drawing" Is a uselui 
activity that lets students be imaginative 
together as they produce a scene detailing 
the environment of the hungry In America* 
This will serve as an evaluation and a 
review of the activities in this unit and 
give children a chance to practice art 
techniques as well as the art of 
cooperation. 

OpUoaa 

1. Rolf Playing Native Amertcam* Native 
Americans are at greater risk from hunger 
and poverty than other groups in the 
population. To help students discover why, 
have them research one or more Indian 
nations in your state* Some children should 
research traditional ways of life with 
emphasis on food growing, gathering, and 
hunting. Also, k>ok for information of the 
geographic region inhabited by eadi tribe. 
Have some children k>ok for inforrnation on 
current conditions of each nation-where the 
people live, the size of the federal Indian 
reservation if there is one, their food and 
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agriculture, sources of employment* amount 
of dependence on government food and 
income programs, health conditions, and 
other related topics. One possible resource 
is the American Indian fioUcy Raviaw 
Commission Pinal Report (Washington, D*C*t 
U*S* Government Printing Qlfice, 1977). 

Use the information to create two short 
role plays. The first will ff^cus on the food 
self-sufficiency of North America In the 
past. The second will show how life has 
changed since the coming of the white 
people. The skit should depict the poverty 
of modern Native Americans and their 
dependence on federal food and income 
programs throu^ no fault of their own. 
Other high hunger-risk population 
groups— blacks, children, women, the 
elderly^-could ilso be reae|ri'ched for role 
playing* 

2. People Hewing Peopk. Take yoir group 
to visit several organizations that help 
hungry people* Some possible categories of 
organizations! (I) government services such 
as a food stamp office, a welfare office, or 
a community action agencyi (2) private 
organizations providing direct services such 
as a iovp kltdien» a food bank, a gleaners* 
organization^ or a community garden 
program! and 0) self-help gro^M trying to 
change conditions causing hunger and 
poverty sudi as a neighborhood block 
organization, a community development 
corporation, a tenants* rights groip, a 
welfare rights group, or a bcal political 
party. 

Be sure that at least one of the 
organizatlona visited Is staffed and run by 
representatives of the community it serves. 
When talking to the organlzatk>n 
representatives, let them know that you 
would like them to paint an honest picture 
of their group for the class, including 
problems and weak spots* If a field trip 
cannot be arranged, iovite representatives 
from two or three kscar^groups to come to 
the classroom as guest sp^h(rs* 
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DtMrlpUon 

Students will ptrticipitc in « slmtUtlon , 
gime or fill out a worksheet In which they 
budget their inoomei, trying to piy rent, 
utilities, And food costs for their ••families'' 
for a month. 

atuiAdttti^^ 

Mathematics^ Nutrition, Reading, VocabuUry. 

1. To experience the difficulty of paying 
for housing, heat, and food on a 
poverty-ltvel income. 

2. To use comparative thinking to contrast 
the food-buying abilities of persons with 
different incomes. 

3« To practice math. 

XAterUlA 

Pencils, paper money m $J, $10, $20, and 
$100 denominations, enoui^ for each player 
to start with the total shown in Step 1. 
(This money can come from any board game 
or you can make it yourself.) Rent Receipt 
Cards-one for each player. Utility Receipt 
Cards-one for each player. Weekly Food 
Tickets! Weekly Gourmet Meal Tickets-four 
for each player, Weekly Moderate Meal 
Tickets-- four for each player. Weekly 
Subsistence Meal Tickets— foir for each 
player. CTickets and Receipt cards can be 
made from any paper or cardboard. The 
"value" of each depend} on the Player 
Description Category of each Player. See 
Step 1 to determine how many of each 
category of Tickets and Receipt Cards are 
necessary.) Budgeting Worksheet-one for 
each player. Player Description Sheett— one 
for each player. (There are foir categories 
of Player Descriptions. See Step 1 when 
determining how many ol each are necessary 
for your ff'oup.) Samples of all needed 
materia b are shown at the end ot this 
activity. 



Notei This activity can bt used as an 
Individual workshes^t exerclv Instead of m 
a simulation. U you ctwotA to cUmlnatc the 
simulation |Amt, you will need only ont 
budgeting worksheet and one playtr 
description ihtet for each pteytr and na 
Rent Receipt cards, UtlUty Receipt cards, 
or Weekly Food Tlcketw Helptrt" will not 
be needed. 

1. In advance, prepare the materials for 
your class* You may want to have the 
cbMdren help you dr«w and cut the paper 
money, Weekly Meal Tickets* Rental Receipt 
Cards, and Utility Receipt Cards. First, plan 
the number of each Item that you will need 
by determining how niany Chilean will be 
assigned to each game category. 

Three people will bt needed as Helpers 
to play the rotes of Landk>rd, Utility 
Company Representative* and Food Store 
Worker. You will probably want to be the 
Food Store Worker yourself or hove another 
older person do thU as this role Is a little 
more complex than the others. (It is 
described In Step 2.) The rest of the grOMp 
members will be Players. 

The PUyer% should be divided Into four 
categories. Each category represents one 
Income le>«l. 

Catefory Ai Have one player take the 
role of Stephen Stephenson, 
butler/housekAtp«r for Tom Truebkwd, 
banking executive. 

Categwy Bi Have one or two players 
play the rolt of Sam Ohlto, community 
college lecturer, husband, and father. 

Category Ct Ha we one half of the 
remainder of the Players play the role of 
Bertha Brown, fast food retuurant cashier* 
mother, and head of hoi^old. 

Category Dt Have the rest of the 
Players pUy the role of MUUe MilUchsky, 
recent widow of a retired shopkeeper. On a 
poi4» of 2), two will be Helper^ If the 
teacher U the third Helper, one wlU play 
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Cmr Of N\JMPER AMPVMl/EOP MAT1cR\M^ 



(Numbtr of DoUv 
partld- Numbtr p| V«hi* 
p«ntt Dollars of 




"1 



\n group MontMy Incomt Rtnt UtIUty 

CBttpatx W ptr Ptoyr R»c»lpt Rtctlpt 

A 1 15^00 2,000 )50 

6 2 1,500 iOO 100 

C 10 3)0 m #0 

4 

D 10 1)0 100 2^ 

•k ptr Player of each Meal Ticket. 



Monthly Monthly Goyrnat Modtratt Subainanoa 



Wotlily Wttkly 
MaaU«> Mfal$«> 



Waakly 
Maalf 



I. 

Category A, two— Category B, ten-^Category 
C, ten-Category 0.) 

Notat This game points out the 
inequaUtias In Incomes and food-buying 
abilities in the U.S. Since the focus of the 
gaciw is on understanding the difficulties of 
caring for a family on a poverty-level 
income, the game does not attempt to 
simulate the actual proportions of Americans 
in each income category. 

2. Explain to the group that you will be 
playing a simulation game based on 
budgeting and spending monthly mcome. 
Choosr three persons to be Helpers. (One 
may be yourself.) The Landlord will take 
possession of the Rent Receipt Cardi. She 
or he Will be responsible for "aeliing** these 
to the Players (one per player} players must 
pay for rent appropriate to their category). 
The Utility Company Representative will 
take the Utility Receipt Cards and be 
responsible for selUns these to the Players 
(one per playeri category of Player and 
Receipt must be the same). The Food Store 
Worker will take the Weekly Meal Tickets 
and be responsible for selling these to the 
Players (four per player, category of Player 
and Meal Ticket must be the same) 

Randomly divide the other students into 
Player Categories A to D in the proportions 
described in Step 1. Distribute a copy of 
the appropriate Player Description Sheet to 
each diild. Ask the diildren to read their 
descriptions. Explain the different roles and 
answer any questions. Tell the Players to 
keep the sheets with them in case a Helper 
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proof of category before 
purchase. 



X Distribute the paper money to the 
Players to that tach Player receives the 
correct amount of "monthly Income.** (If 
there is surplus money, you may want to 
five this to the Helpers to use as diange.) 
Explain that each Player Is responsible for 
uking care of his or her *'lamlly*s'* expenses 
with this sum. Distribute the Budgeting 
Worksheets (and pencils as needed). Go over 
these. Make sure ail persons understand 
their rotes, the costs of the necessities of 
rent, utilities, and food for their families, 
how to fill in the Budgeting Worksheet, and 
how to purchase the Weekly Meal Tickets, 
Rent Receipt Cards, ind Utility Receipt 
Cards. 

Each Pkyer has the freedom to spend, 
save, or plan to spend this monay In any 
manner she or he chooses, but the object of 
the game Is to take care of a family's 
needs for a month. 

Encourage Players to attempt to balance 
their budgets by planning them on paper 
before maklnt any purchases. Prepare the 
Players for the possibility that aome Players 
may not be able to afford to fill every 
category while others may have extra 
money. Begin the game. 

5. When everyone has made all the 
purchases and filled In the worksheets as 
completely as possible, bring the group back 
together and discuss. Have one or two 
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volunteers from each of the (our cAtefories 
go over their worksheets out toud with the 
gro(4), CompAre the different purchAses And 
plAnned pirchases. How did the members of 
CAtegories C and D spend their incomes? 
Were they abie to provide a balanced diet 
for the full foir weeks? How did the 
Players In Categories A and B spend their 
incomes? What did they plan to do with the 
money left over? Discuss how the game 
related to real Ufei what it would be like 
to live from month to month on a tow 
income tike the persons in Category C and 
D» what it would be Uhe to Uve Uke the 
family in Category A, why there Is ao large 
a range of incomes, and potylbte ways to 
end the poverty and hunger of Americant. 

A* JournA is— Provide time for the child-en 
to plAoe their worksheets and descrlptkjns 
in their journals and to make entries about 
how it felt to try to budget income and 
take care of a family* 

(1) Find out about groups in your area 
that work on Issues of concern to 
low-income people such as tenants 
organlzationii co-op housing advocates, food 
buying clubs > etc. 

(2) Research less expensive sources of 



food in voir area such as food co-ops, 
food-buying clubsi and direct markets* 

Modlftoattotig 

For younger students, provide the cost of 
monthly meAis instead of weekly meals ol 
each type for each category. Modify the 
tkjdgeting Worksheet, omitting Nos* 6 to ft 
And U to 17, and replace with cost of 
monthly meals* 

For older students, as a homework 
assignment ask the group to visit a food 
store and pretend to shop for a week's 
worth ol food for their families* 

Divide the group into foir teams. Each 
team will represent one family of foir. 
Team A--Mlgrant farmworkers earning 
$6|Q00 a year, weekly food budget $#0( 
Team d-Textile mill workers, $12,000 a 
year, weekly food budget $33| Team 
C«-t:ngineers, $53,000 a year, weekly food 
budget $10U (can afford to spend $#0 a 
week to eat out)} Team $100,000 a year, 
corporate executive, no limits on weekly 
food budget (no limits on money spent to 
eat out)* 

Explain that members of each team will 
be responsible for pricing Items and coming 
up with A food list that could be purchased 
on one week's food budget* 



(i^^jPLEJKE IPrs^ WNltV.AND TI(KET$J > 
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([FW£R DE5C[?lPriPN SHEET A - SrtrHENj>TEPHEH50N 



Pretend you 4re Stephen Stephenson 
yean oi^, butter and housekeeper lor Tom 
Trueblood (%2 yevi old), banking exeCUtl¥e, 
■nd his family. The family Includes wife wd 
mother BUzabeth Truebk>od (%0 years old), 
who Is not empk>yed, and five children! 
James (15), Susanne (13), Sandra (U)» 
Michael (9), and Patricia (U 

The Truebloodi live In a large 20-room 
condominium In an elegant district of • 
city. Your )ob is to attend to the 
day-to-day household tasks and budgeting 
for the (amlb^. 

Budgeting Information 

1. The Truebbod's monthly income It 
$15,000. 

2. The monthly rent is $2,000. (This is 
often called 4 maintenance fee.) 

y. Utility charges for one month in the 



winter are $}X). (This Includes heat, hot 
water, and electrldty for lights and 
appliances.) 

%. Cost of meals for one weeks 

• Gourmtt gitgis for ■ wt«k for the 
family cost $390. (This IncludH steak, 
k)bater, special deaitrts, fine wines. 
Imported cheeses, all vvletlet r.f 
vegetableSf all types of dairy pi-^ducts, 
^cUl bakery breads and putrlet, all 
varieties of fruits, and all varieties of 
meat, flih, and pouluyJ 

• ModKgttly peloid iMgli for t week 
for the family cost $1#0« (This Includes 
grouid beef, poultry, cheese, milk, In-seiion 
vegetables, In-seaaon fruits, bread, ^alns, 
some snack foods, some desserts.) 

• Subalstcnce meals for a week cost $55. 
(This includes potatoes, beans, rice, bread, 
some soup, occasionally some other food 
varieties.) 



Pretend you are Sam Ohito (34 years old), a 
part-time teacher at a nearby community 
college. Your wife Anita Ohito (36 years 
old) IS an engineer. You have one daughter 
Lisa (10). You and your wife share most of 
the household responsibilities. You are 
usually in charge of monthly budgeting* You 
live in a modern two-bedroom apartment In 
a suburban area. 

Budgeting information 

1. The Ohito family's monthly income is 
$1,500. 

2. Monthly rent is $600. 

3. Utility charges for one month in the 
winter are $100. (This includes heat, hot 
water, and electricity for lights and 
appliances.) 



Cost of meals for one wceki 

• Gourmtt meaU for the family for one 
week cost $150. (This Includes steak, 
tobster, special desserts, fine wines, 
imported cheeses, all varieties of 
vegetables, all types of dairy products, 
special bakery breadi and pastries, all 
varieties of fruits, and all varieties of 
meat, fish, and poultry. 

• Modtrgtely priotd mtalt for the family 
for one week cost $M. (This IncludH 
ground beefi poultry, cheese, milk, In-seaion 
vegetables, In-season fruits, bread, grains, 
some snack foods, and some desserts.) 

a SubslsttAoe mtalt for one week cost 
$25. (This Includes potatoes, beans, rice, 
bread, some soup, occasionally some other 
food varieties*) 
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Pretend you arc Bertha Brown M years 
old), part-time cashier at a fast-food 
hamborger restaurant. You are divorced 
You have three childrem Jessica (11), Billy 
(I), and Leroy (6). You live in a small 
two-bedroom apartment in an old» run*down 
section ol a large town, 

Btidfttlng Information 

1. Monthly income is $3)0. 

2, Month U rent costs $175. 

X Utility charfe? for one month in the 
winter cost $*0. (This includes heat, hot 
water, and electricity for lights and 
appiiancet.) 



Cost of meals (or one wttki 

• Gourmtt mMla for the family for one 
week cost $200» (This includes steak, 
k>bittr, special desserts, fine wines. 
Imported chet set, all varieties of 
vegetables, all types of dairy products, 
special bakery breads and pestrles, all 
varieties of fruits, ancf all varieties of 
meat, fi#i, and poultry*) 

• Moderately priced nittli for the family 
for one week cost $10. (This Includes 
ground heef, poultry, cheese, milk, In-season 
vegetables, In-season fruits, bread» pains, 
some snack foods, and some dtaserts.) 

e Subiistenoi meait for one week cost 
$}5. (This Includta potatoes, beans, rice, 
bread, some soup, and occasionally some 
other food varieties.) 



^PIAVER PBCRlPriON StffcFT D - MILLIE MILll^H$KV 



Pretend you are Millie Milllchsky (70 years 
old). You are not employed. You are the 
widow of a retired ihopkeeper who died 
three years ago. You live alone in a tiny 
apartment in a decaying section of an old 
city. 

Budgeting information 

j 1. Monthly income Is $190. 

2. Monthly rent costs $100. 

3. Utility charges for one month In the 
winter cost $25» (This includes heat» hot 
water, and electricity (or Ughts and 
appUances.) 



Cost of meats for two weekst 

e (Gourmet meals for one week cost $)0. 
(This includes steak, tobster, special 
desserts, fine wines. Imported cheeses, all 
varieties of vegetables, all types of dairy 
products, special bakery breads and pastries, 
all varieties of fruits, and all varieties of 
meat, fish, and poultry.) 

e Moderately priced mtats for one week 
cost $20. (This Includes ground beef, 
poultry, cheese, milk, in-season vegetables, 
in-season fruits, bread, grains, some snack 
foods, and some desserts.) 

e Subsistence meats for one week cost 
$10. (This Includes potatoes, beans, rice, 
bread, some soif), and occasionally some 
other food varieties.) 
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1. Category 

2. Nome ol roie you ve pUying 

3. Size ol UnWIy 

Monthly income 



CotU ol ppiilbl» csptnif s 

y Monthly rent 
6. Monthly utility charges 
7« Cost of lourmtt meab 
Cost ol moderate rneals 
9. Co«t of lubtistence meab 



i wtek % weeki 



Mote: you have the choice of buying four weeks of one type ol meal or buying diflerent 
types ol meals earh ol the ioiM weeks. 



Planned Cxpcnset for One Month 



lu. Rent 
lU Utilities 

Mealy 
12. %eek li Type_ 
li. ♦eek it Type_ 
U. ♦eek 3j Type_ 
n. *eek «i Type_ 



Cost 
Cost 
Cost 
Cost 



1$. Total cost ol planned expenses 

17, Monthly income llinr 

1». Less total planned expenses (bne 16) (subtract) 

49. Money ielt Over for other living expenses 

^U. If you have left-over money, list some of the additional things you might buy. 

txamplcM ctothing, movies, books, II you could not afford all Items, list the ones you 
decide not to buy. 
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V I ACTIVIXI two key ^ 

) [ Old and Hungry 




Dtsoripilon 

Children w\i\ re«d and diKuss a perional 
ii'count of the life of a hungry aged 
American* 

KtUUd tut^Mil 

Reading! Vocabulary, Nutrition* 

!• To better understand how hunger affects 

many aged Americans. 

2. To improve reading comprehension. 

y. To become familiar with the concept of 

agism. 

Td build vocabulary. 

Copies (or vveryone of the story that 
(oJtows. It IS reprinted by permission from 
Starving in the SItadow of Pknty by toretta 
Schwariz-Nobel (New Vorkt The Putnam 
Pubtishing Croupt Mih 



yroo«durt 

U Explain to the groi^ that you will be 
readii^g and discussing a personal account of 
a hungry ag^d American. Discuss the older 
people students already know or are familiar 
with and whether or not these people might 
be hungry. Distribute copies of the story. 

2* Ask the children to read the story. 

X When everyone has finished reading* 
discuss the story, what life Is like for older 
people in the United States, the number of 
aged persons who go hunp'y (i> percent of 
the aged in America live under the poverty 
line)t the causes of their hunger, possibte 
solutions, and other groins of Americans 
that contain a large proportion ol^hungry 
persons. 

Have tht groi^ consider the fact tha)t 
there are two general groupings of hungry 
people.. The solutions to eadi groi^*s hunger 
will be different* The first groi^ contains 
able-bodied people who cannot afford to 
feed themselves either beaiuse they cannot 
find lobs or because their )obs do not pay 
them well enou|^ to live on* The second 
group contains people who are not abte to 
feed themselves-the very young, the very 
old, some very disabled persons* and those 
who are very III. 

3ournals— Provide time for putting the 
stories into journals and making entries 
about thoughts and filings about the 
realities of hunger for aged Americans* 

MotfifleaHon 

for youngrr students, read the story 
together. You can reed it yourself or have 
the strongest readers help* 
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An emaciated woman pulled at the edges of 
a torn v^ay tweatert her bony (Ingcrt were 
red in the cold. She leaned heavily on the 
porch railing for support. Her body was $tlU 
but her Urge bright blue eyei darted back 
and forth. Her head tix-ned less quickly, and 
becausf* she was lo thin, the muscles and 
tendons ( her neck stood out. She was 
waiting for food As the car eased to the 
curb betow her porch on Weld Hill Street In 
Boston, the woman began to come down the 
steps, with what seemed tike almost frantic 
gestures. She was at the door of the car u 
the director of the Ecumenical Senior 
Citizens* lunch program turned off the 
engine. 

"How are you today?** the director asked 
politely, handing her the packaged lundi and 
starting to ck>se the car door before the 
woman could respond. 

"I'm very weak,** the woman said quickly. 
The words were clipped, the voice hi^ and 
rervous, with a Bostoivlrish accent. 
Although she spoke well, as a person who 
was educated, there was fear in her voice 
and In everything else about her. 



At 62, #te was almost a living skeleton, 
her eyes were framed by huge dark circles, 
but the ashen skin, stretched tightly, still 
revealed a small, qpturned nose and finely 
shaped Hps which made it clear that she 
had once be«n beautiful. 

**! need help. Will you oome back? You 
must come back,** #w pleaded, her voice 
trembling. 

'*You know that we're very busy and we 
have a lot of other meals to deliver,** the 
director answered as she turned the key In 
the ignition. 

'<l*ll come back,** I said u the car drove 
off. 

1 went back later that afternoon* 
The woman explained to me that onot 
#te had done dvii-tervlce work In City 
Hall, then had served with the Boston 
School Committee as a legal secretary. 

She bst her jab several years ago, and 
after her uncmpbymant compensation ran 
out she received walfare for a while. But 
then the Welfare Department told her that, 
due to cutbacks in their budget, they could 
na tonger he^ her. They said she could 
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work, ind tfM said she wants to work, but 
no one wiU hire her. 

had no Income and I've paid no 
rent tor many months. My landlord let me 
stay. He (elt sorry for me because I had no 
money. The Friday before Christmas he gave 
me ten dollars. For days I had had nothing 
but water. I knew I needed food} I tried to 
go out but 1 was too weak to, walk to the 
store. 

**1 felt as If I was dying. I saw the 
mailman and told him I thought I was 
starving. He brought me food and then he 
made tome phone calls and that's when they 
began delivering these lunches. But I had 
already lost so much weight that five meals 
a week are not enough to keep me p^lng. 

**l just pray to God I can survive* I keep 
praying 1 can have the will to save some of 
my food so I can divide it up and make It 
Ust. It*s hard to uve because 1 am so 
hungry that 1 want to eat it right away. On 
Friday, I held over two peas from the 
lunch. I ate one pea on Saturday morning. 
Then 1 gpt into bed with the taste of food 
in my mouth and 1 waited as k>ng as I 
<ould. Later on in the day 1 ate the other 
pea. 



"Today I laved the container that the 
mashed potatoes were In gnd tonight, before 
bed, IM) lick the sides of the container* 

**Vhen there are bones 1 keep them, i 
know this is going to be hard for you to 
believe and I am almost atftamed to tell 
you, but these days I boil the bones till 
they're soft and then I eat them. Today 
there were no bones.** 

Upstairs, the old double bed was filled 
with neatly stacked piles of papers. The 
woman told me that they were mottly 
copies of letters she had written to the 
Social Security office, the Department of 
Public Velfarc, and to tocal church groups 
and lawyers, pleading for food. Social 
workers from local social service agencies 
claimed that they had done all that they 
could. They said that they tried repeatedly 
to help her but that she had failed to 
qualify or had been unwilling to folk)w their 
rules. 

I walked Into the small clean kl'.chen 
and opened the refrigerator. Excest for the 
container with the bit of mashed potatoes 
left, from lunch. It was empty. There was 
absolutely no food in any of the cupboards. 



Copyright • 19»l by Loretta brhwarti-Nobel. 
Reprinted by permission. 

^'jF^HSfOR mviucH^ 

1. *hy IS this woman hungry? 

2. vniors otten have more trouble getting enough food than other adults do. Why do you 
tlunk this IS so? 

5. 'sometimes adults uncter 65 years go hungry, too. How is tiK^ir probk-m different from this 
*oiit«in's? How IS their problem the same? 

u. e.tul*en m the United !>tates are often victims of hunger. How is their problem different 
Itoui this woman's? How is it the same? 



(1> Ante to the Grey Panthers (3635 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, PA 19104) asking about 
their projects to aid hungry older Amerirans. 

(2) liesearrh food stamps and other government programs for poor people. 

(Jj Find out what organizations in your community are doing to improve these programs 
for the aged residents of yoix* area. 
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W>rHing and Eating j 




Otieriptioo 

The childk-en will look it unemployment 
stitistlcs ar>d consider why some groups of 
Americins have more trouble finding Jobs 
th^ others, ind how this relates to their 
ability to buy food. Students will oompletc 
a lor graph on unempbyment* 

Graphing, Mathematics, Nutrition, Social 
Studies. 

I. To practice reading charts. 
2* To develop analytical thinking* 
3« To appreciate that some groups of 
Americans have more trouble getting Job* 
than others* 

«. To understand the relationship between 
being empbyed and being able to buy food 
lor oneself and one's family* 

Copies for everyone of the '^Working and 
Eating Graphing Worksheet*" The statistics 
given come from the U.S. Department of 
Labor, Second Quartcrt 198)* 



Vrootdttft 

I, Explain that the group will be looking at 
unemployment statistics broken down by 
people's race, sex and afe* Discuss what 
unemployment li« Ask for the children's 
Ideas on how mempbymtnt Is related to 
hunger. Explain that most people p> hungry 
because they cannot afford to buy enou#i 
food. Belr^ unemployed makes It very hArd 
*to have enough money to buy food for one's 
family* Ask for students* Ideas on whether 
people of different sexeSi races, or ages 
have different unempbyment rates* 



2. Distribute the graph workiheets* 
children fill out the bar raph* 



Help the 



3. Discuss the statistics, wh«t types of 
people have higher rates of unempk>yment, 
what types have lower rates, why this might 
be so, how the inequalities could be 
remedied, and how more people could be 
employed Also, discuss the concepts of 
prejudice and discrimination. 

«• Journals— Provide time for entries on 
how unemployment and hunger are related 
and on why some groups of Americans are 
more often hungry than other groups* 

Modlftettlpa 

For older students, discuss these statistics 
on poverty from the 1980 U*S* rensusi 



Category of People 


Below Poverty Line 


Alt 


\7,\% 


White 


9*2« 


Blark 


28.9% 


Native American 


26*(« 


; Asian/Parifk Island 


I2.8« 


Hispanic 


23* 1« 



The poverty line Is an arbitrary income 
level developed by the Census Bureau. It is 
equal to three times a minimum cost 
emergency food plan. In 1980 a family of 
foir earning less than $8,*U per year 
(1983, $9,862) was considered to be living 
bek)w the poverty line* 
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l^rupk* go hungry uecause they cannot aUofd to buy a(kN)U4tf (cod. This workshrft will 
Nfiow that u)rne groups oi people drr more bkely than others to be too poor to buy 
enough food. People who cannot 'ind jobs often cannot afford to buy enough food. ^ 
unemployment and hunger often go together. 



A« use the unemployment u^tistir» to complete the bar graph belov 



Category ot Ubor Force 

I. \li «orKef& 
i. Adult men 
). Adult woaten 

Teenagers 
>. Whites 

Category oi 

Labor Force 0_ 
1. All workers ~ 
4, Adult men 
j. Adult women 
H, Teenagers 

6. *hite teenagers 

7. i>Ucks 
lilacK teenagers 

V. Hispunirb 
lU. Hispanic teenagers 



Percent of 

Category 

Unemployed 

%9 
23.3 



Catefeory of tabor Force 

6. Irhite teenagers 

7. DIarks 

g. blark teenagers 

9. Hispanirs 

10. Hispanic teenagers 



Percent of 

Category 

Unen^loyed 

20.6 
20.7 
31.1 
10.1 
26.6 



Percent of Category Unemployed 

lU l> 20 23 X 35 00 



03 30 



b. >tudy the mcorne statistics bek>w and answer the following questions. 

Median •eekly 
Earningt of 
FuU-Time 
Emptoyed Persons 



Race 


Males 


Females 


All 


$«3 


$232 


\l^hite 


$398 


$233 


r^lack 


$291 


$233 


Hispanic 


$273 


$223 



I. *ho earns more— ♦hitesi liLickSi or HIspanics? , 

♦ho earns the k*ast-*hites, blacks, or Hispanics? 

3. *tto earns more— males or fe'nales? ^ 

0. *hy 00 you think there is such a big dilference m incomes? 
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The voip will create together » icenc 
involvinf people wtx) go hungry in the 
United Sutei. 

Mglidtoltfwta 

Arti Nutrition* Social Studies. 

1» To lervc ai ■ review and an evaluation 
of concept! learned in thli unit. 
2« To clarify perceptions of the existence 
ol hunger in America. 
3. To practice collaborating on a project. 
To use art skills. 

MttariAla 

Butcher paper and marking pens or 
blackboard and chaJk» paper* and pencils* 



1. Explain to the children that they are ail 
going to work together to create a scar« 
depicting who's hungry In America. Review 
the groups of p*opk who mo«t eommonly go 
hungry In this oowitryi for axamplei 
children, seniors, women, Hatlvt Amerkara* 
Hispanics* Black Americana, and other 
people of color. The grotp should deddt 
either to put all the types of people Into 
common scene (tor examptei a soup Mtchen 
or welfare office) or to work on four or 
five mlniscenes, eadt showing the 
surroundings of or» group of hungry 
Americans. 

2. Have the grotfi agree on a set of rules 
for worktM together on a drawing. Posslbk 
rulfisi (1) Each child will be responsible for 
drawlf^ one thlr« that flu proportionately 
into the rest of the drawing. (2) No more 
than five children at the dk'awing at one 
time. 0) Children shouM Imow what they 
plan to draw before they take their turnt. 
Ahoi decide on a fair or^ for children to 
come up and draw. 

% Start the drawing or have a volunteer 
start. Give everyone a chanoe to 
participate. 

%. When the list child has contributed to 
the scene, discuu the results, how well the 
picture depicts the scene deddsd on, end 
how the proceu of group drawing worked. 

5« Distrlbuta writing materials as meded. 
Ask each child to write one or two 
paragraphs on one group of hungry 
Amerlcam discussing who they are, where 
they live, why they are hungry, and possible 
ways to end hunger. 

Journals-AUow time for the d>lldren to 
put their paragraphs in their )ournab and to 
make entries on how it felt to collaborate 
on a group drawing. 
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7. Evaluation^Discuss which aaivities In 
this unit were useful and which ones the 
children liked or disliked. 

Option 

If you have coinpleted Uniti IV and V, this 
is « good time to lee how the student*' 



perceptions of the causes of hunger hev« 
changed over time. Once again, ask the 
clau to brainstorm the causes of hunger. 
Follow the procedure shown in Unit IV, 
Activity Two, "Brainstorming the Causes of 
Hunger.** Afterward compart the results with 
those you savetl from Unit IV, Activity Two. 
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What Can Wb Do? 




Unit VI concludes the Food Plrit 
Cirrlculuni with i positive approach 
to probkm solving. Participatlni In 
this unit's actWititt will acquaint children 
with examples of positive chinfe caused by 
ordinary people In our society working 
together. Students will, be enco^aged to 
think for themselves about the world around 
them, its problems, and visions for Its 
future. They will have a chance to plan 
practical steps for making changes happen 
and consider ways to gjet involved with 
community y-oups working to end hunger 
and improve our food system. Wherever 
possible, teachers should focus the activities 
on tocil situations, local problems, 
strategies for kicil Improvements, and bCAl 
oommunity organiMtlons. 

In many ways* this unit could be 



considered the most altlcal aectlon of the 
entire curriculum. Thus It is of considerable 
importance lor the teacher to pUn ahead 
and «avt tdtquata time lor worMng on 
thtae MtWitWt. 



1. Students win be introduced to examples 
ol positive change brought about by 
everyday people In our society. 

2. Children will become familiar with a 
variety ol tactics for causing change. 

3. Chlldk'en will become more self^directed 
thinkers. 

#. Children will understand that It Is 
possible lor people working together to end 
hunger and Improve our food system. 
5. Students will consider ways that they as 
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individuals can participate in making 
ctianges. 

6. Children will understand the concept of 
seti-rehance. 

JUHvilyOiia 

"What Do Peopit Thtnkr* is a useful 
exercise in which students ceate and 
distribute a survey questionnaire atnut our 
food system! This will improve 
cummuiication skills and broaden 
perspectives on the way people in their 
community think. 

JUtlvlkyTM 

**What Does Change Mean?" is a key 

activity showing children that change can 
occur. They will learn some historical 
examples of change and devek^p original 
ideas for making changes happen In their 
own world* 

Activity TtaTM 

"Is Giving Food the Answer?* is an 
important activity for older students that 
will make them question whether giving 
people food Is a solution to hunger. The 
j f^roi^ will participate in role-playing based 
1 on an actual 1976 food disaster in 

■ Guatemala following a maior earthquake. 

j Activity Vbur 

} "Picture a SeU*Rellant Worl^ is an 
important lesson teaching the concept of 
reliance. Chil(^en will utilize aeative 
j thinking and art skills to draw a scene from 
j a vlf'>reliant world. 

1 Activity rive 

■ "Tactics of Change** is d set of three useful 
I subactivitles. In Activity Five-A, "•;du<:ating 
! for Change," the class wtM choose a topic 

on which community mernly^ri need more 
I pducdtton and vVcide on a ptuf^ram to teach 
I thi^ subject. This exercise will teadi a 
I hrojd range of skills for working with 
i people and for organizing work tasks. In 
I Activity Five-B, "Letters Can Make a 

Dilleren<e," students will write letters to 

■ Utsiness officials and government 

; fprpsentatives to encourage changes in our 
fiMid «,ystcni. They will learn how effective 
Ifitcr writing ran be while practicing 

■ buMiiess letier composition. In Activity 

f ive-C, "What Does a Boycott Do'>*' students 
j «t]I research and prepare poup teach-ins on 
t trrent boycotts using information from 
boyfott advocates and from the 



manufacturers of the boycotted products. 
AotMlytlx 

**Plannliii for • Better World to Uve In** is 
an Important activity in which students will 
create stories on their conceptions of a 
better world and work In small groups to 
put together a logical sequence of steps for 
changing the present world Into that world. 

Aetltrilyfmii 

"Affirming Each Ottm^t efforts for Change** 
is a key activity. It gives chllch-en a chanot 
to think about how they would like to 
contribute to ending hunger and Improving 
our food system while they practice the 
technique of affirming their classmates. 




Activity Bltfht 

**That*s News to Me" Is a useful activity in 
which children will create a grovjp news 
magazine about our food system. This will 
help to review concepts learned throughout 
this curriculum while improving the 
communication skills used In writing and 
designing a news magazine. This exercise 
will help evaluate the children's progress In 
this unit and throughout the entire 
curriculum. 

Optiottfl 

i. Vtaitirv examptet of Positive Change. 
Plan a field trip for your group to sites 
where people have successfully worked 
together for change such as a food co*op, 
farmers marketi cooperative bakeryi 
community gardeni or cooperative farm. For 
ideas on alternatives in your area» you 
might try contacting the publishers of A 
Guide to Cooperative Alternatives (Box ^26* 
Louisa, VA 23093) or asking representatives 
of k>ral government, people In religious 
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social action • it tees, or members of 
nearby poUtiCA ^oups. 

2. Eating a Local Lunch. Have your poup 
pUn« prepare, and eat a nneal using locally 
grown foods. Call or visit bcal farmerSi 
farmers' mar)<ets, or food co-ops to 
determine what foods are available in that 
season in your area. This exercise wlU show 
the contM^ction between personal actions and 
improving our food system because buying 
locally grown foods supports self^reUanca. 



y* Tyinf Toftthtr Our tmaroonntcttd Food 
System. Ask students to sit In a circle. One 
by one, have the chU^en contribute one 
factor affecting whether or not people 
around the world eat a balanced diet. Each 
idea should be written on a tag and pinned 
to the clothing of its contributor. Connect 
related factors with string. By the end of 
the exercise you will probably have aeated 
a string web demonstrating the 
tnter connectedness of the world food 
system. 
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What Do People Think? 



The groi^) will create ♦ list of survey 
questions about food tnd hungier. Each child 
will ask several persons in his or her 
neighborhood to fill out the survey. 

BaUUdiultfteU 

Mathematics, Communicationt Social Studies. 

1. To letrn how oommunity members view 
the world food system and to assess the 
need for education about food Issues. 

2. To be able to analyze and compare 
different persons' perspectives. 

). To develop communication skills by 
puttmg together survey questions, 
disseminating questionnaires, and interpreting 
the survey results. 

MalarUla 

Copies of a survey that the group will 
des)gn->enou|^ for three or four for each 
person, pencils. 



!• Tell the children that they are folnft to 
be responsible for creating a survey to find 
out other people's lowwledge and attitudes 
about food and hunger. Explain that a 
survey is a study ol a tairple poi^ ol 
people's ideas and attitudes '^n a subj*. \t. 

2« Co around the room and ask each 
student to contrlbutt possible questions for 
the survey. Ask a volunteer to record these 
on the board The quest k>m should relate to 
Interesting concepts levned In previous 
activities. Thus, the content ol the survey 
should reflect the activities your class 
emphasized Questk>na from a sample survey 
are shown at the end of this activity. You 
can add on to this survey or start a new 
one. 

)• Have the poup choose a list of eight to 
fifteen questuns to be used in the survey. 

4. Type or carefully write out the survey, 
leaving spaces for the answers. Make copies 
so that there are three or four per person 
in the groq). 

5. Distribute the surveys. Have each* person 
fill one out. Compare the results. 

6« Ask the children to take two or three 
surveys home and find people in their 
neighborhoods of any age to answer the 
questions. Suggest that at least one 
surveyed person should not be a member of 
the surveyor's family. Ask that they bring 
the surveys back to class. 

7« When the surveys are returned, compile 
the results. Make copies for everyone ol a 
synopsis of how the different surveys 
compare. 

S« Distribute the survey results and return 
each survey to the child who was originally 
responsible for it. Discuss how people*s 
attitudes differ or are the same, how 
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Attitudei of community members dUfcr from 
attltudM of poup members, how 
welUinlormed people leem to be, wt>ethtr 
there are any attitudes that the children 
wouJd like to change* and how these oould 
be changed. 

Note: Save at least one copy of the 
synopsis of results for use in Activity 
Five-A "Educating for Change." 

9. Journals-'Glve the children time to put 
their surveys in their journals and to male 
entries about what other community 



members think about food and hunger and 
on what they've learned about doing a 
survey. 



For younier students, 
five or six questions* 



limit the survtyt to 



For older students, expand the number of 
questions to sixteen to twenty* Have each 
child survey five others, at least t|tt of 
whom are not family noembers* ^ 
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Sample Survey 



Name 



Occupatk>n 



I. What proportion oi the world's population <b you think »oei hunpy nl^l? 



2. that proportion oi the people of the United States do you think vies hungry 
mght? 



3, What l» the major cauie of hun|er7 



4. Should all people be guvanteed a healthy diet? Why or twhy not7 



5. Can hunger be ended? How? 



6. What do you think i& the biggest problem with oxx lood system? 



7. What do you think is the best thing about our food system? 
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1^ '^r W Key 



What Does CShange M6w? 




Otwriplioo 

The group will discuss changes members 
have witnessed, changes they have 
participated ini and changes they would like 
to see happen. They will plan a way to 
make a change occur. 

Historyt Social Studies* Nutrition. 

K To increase awareness ot the meaning ot 
change and of the possibility of making 
changes happen. 

2. To learn historical examples of changes 
made by ordinary people. 

3. To develop self -directed thinking. 
To learn problem -so Wing techniques. 

MAttrlals 

Blackboard and chaiki optional**paper and 
pcnci is. 



U Explain that you will be discuttlng the 
meaning of change. Ask the children for 
definitions of dtange. If yoir roup works 
well togethtf In snwU rowP»» 
to divide it into teams of three to five 
children. Each child will have more chances 
to participate In the diKusilons if the small 
groupa quietly dIKuss the toplct 
irtdependently. 

2. Co around the room aaklng the chiidrtn 
to desalbe changes they have witnessed In 
the classroom over the year. Then ask about 
changes they have witnessed In their 
neighDorhood, state, country* and finally* 
world. You may want to have everyone 
write these down first and then diKUSS 
them^ne level at a time. Alk>w dlKUSSion 
on any type of change, but try to 
concentrate on changes caused by people. 

Notet Younger students rnay need help 
understanding the differences among states, 
countries, and the world. 

X Ask the children to think Of changes 
that were for the better, changes that were 
for the worse, and changes thac were good 
for some people and not for others. 

%. Ask the <iilldren to think about 
situations in whld) they were recipients of 
another person's efforfs to make changes. 
Ask them to think about sItuatUins in which 
they were the agents of change. Which type 
of situation was the most satisfying? 

DiKUSS. 

5. Present to the posjQ exAmplet of 
positive chanie that havi occurred &m to 
people working togither. Remind them that 
dtangea happen bectusa peofila respond to 
problema that they see. Ctm tome examples 
from underdevttoped countries. Point out 
that wherever there Is hunger, one can find 
people who are working for dtange. Find 
out about movements by people In your area 
and tell of Mccessful efforts by tocal 
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farmers, ftrmworkeri, or consumer! to 
improve the food system. Are there some 
types of people who might not Uke these 
changes? 

Exampfest In the lest 2^ years the 
people oi China, one>quarter oi all the 
people in the world, have succeeded in 
virtually ending hunger in their 
poverty-stricken country. In the i960s 
Americans were outraged to discover the 
existence of more than 30 miliion hungry 
people in their own country. These citizcne 
succeeded In convincing Congress to 
legislate a grot^ of programs (such as food 
stamps and the Woman. Infants, and 
Children program) to help people who 
cannot afford to feed themselves. The 
Reagan administration has cut back many of 
these programs. 

6, Ask what the chil^en would Uke to tee 
changed in their clasKOom or school* Try to 
focus on situations related to food. 

Exampiest the degree of waste in the 
school lunch room, the availability of free 
meals to children from families with k)w 
incomes, the amount of tocally grown food 
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beii^ used in the school cafeteria^ the 
quality and quantity of foods served in the 
cafeteria. (This Is a good chance to 
practice brainstorming as described in UrUt 
IV, Activity Two.) 

Make a list on the board of the changes 
the children would Uke to see. Have the 
class prioritise which would be the best 
ones for the gro(^ to work for> keeping in 
mind the importance of the iuues and the 
practical posslbiUtiee of making the changes 
happen. 

7. Have the children oome «4) with a plan 
of action for one dtange discussed In Step 
6« Allow them to carry through the plant 
possibly at a later time. 

g» Ask what things the children would Uke 
to see changed on a larger scale than 
within the school* Write theK on the bo«rd. 
Try to relate local actions to the changes. 

% 3ournais-Provide time for the child-en 
to make entries In their journaU about 
making changes happen. 
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^ ^ Important" 

Is Giving Food the Answer? 




DtMripUon 

The chUdrtn wUl partidpatc In role-pUyi 
showing how U.S.-based aid organlutioni 
can Alftct the lives of hungry persons, 
based on a 1976 food disaster in Guatemala 
following a major earthquake. 

Balat«aiai4«eu 

Drama, Nutrition, Cbbal Studies, Geography, 
Science* 

OldMUVM 

1. To understand that food giving does not 
prevent hunger in the kong run. 

2. To realize that givers ol aid mutt be 
very sensitive to local needs. 

3. To appreciate that hungry people ate 
capable and willing to work to free 
themselves from hunger. 

To practice the ^amatic skills involved 
in role-playing. 

3. To learn some Information about the 
country of Guatemala. 

MatuMa 

^orld Tiapj ropips of Dirertion^ and Role 
O^rriprion Sheets for each parriripant in 
the role-plays. (There are threp different 
role descriptions. The nu'nber of earh 
needed drpend^ on the size of the group 
and how you deride to break down the roles 
in Step 2. The roles are Guatemalan "Small 
farmers Cooperative" members, U.S. "We 
Give to You~Charlty" workers, and U.S. 
"We Listen to You— Developnvnt" workers. 
Role descriptions can be found at the end 
of this activity.) Optional— paper, pens, or 
pencils. 



VroMtftm 

Notet This activity may be ^ffkult for 
younger students to graip. 



\ 



1. Explain that you will be role-playing a 
food dlsMttr that actually happened In 
Guatemala. Have a voltftteer find Guatemala 
on the map, DlicuM what the children know 
about GuatemalAi adding information you 
feel is relevant. (Guatemala Is a small 
Spanlsh-ipeaking nation in Central America 
with a larft Native American population. It 
Is mostly rural end agricultural, producing 
export crops such as coffee, cotton, 
bananas, and sugar. The climate Is tropical. 
Much poverty and hunger exist. In 1976 a 
major earthquake struck Guatemala, causing 
destruction and havoc.) 

2« Divide the s^'o^) Into teams for the 
role^plays. There will be two role-plays, 
each involving two teams. The first involves 
Guatemalan "Small Farmers cooperative" 
members (ten to fifteen chllcfc-en) and U.S« 
"We Give to You--Charlty** workers (three 
to five chil<fc>en). The second involves 
Guatemalan **$mall Farmers Cooperative" 
members (ten to fifteen child'en) and U.S. 
**We listen to You— Devek)pment" workers 
(three to five chllcfren). The participants in 
each role-play will try to solw the 
Guatemalan people's hunger problem. 

). Distribute the Role Description Sheets 
for the first role-play. Ask the participants 
to silently read their roles. The role-play 
will probably work better If the children 
keep their role descriptions secret from 
members of the other team. 

4, When all have read their parts, have the 
members of each team meet with one 
another to discuss their rolei and plan a 
strategy for interacting with the other 
team.Tf possible, have the teams meet In 
separate rooms. Set a time limit for this 
session, perhaps ten to twenty minutes. 
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3* Vhen time is up, end the strategy 
leulon. You may went to give a Ove-nUnute 
notice beforehand. Arranse an area for the 
two teami to meet together and negotiate* 
Set a time limit for this, perhaps (ittetn to 
twenty minutes. Start the roJe>play« 

i« Vhen time is up, end the negotiating 
seision* Again, you may want to give 
five-minute notice. Hoid a debriefing session 
in which participants and observers can 
daicuss the roies, the emotions feit, the 
dialogue, the results of the negotiating 
seiiion, and what they've learned about 
food aid* 

7* Repeat Steps 3 t(« 6 for the second 
role-play, distributing the Role Deiorlption 
Sheets to the second team of Guatemalan 
**SmaU Farmers Cooperative** members and to 
the u.S* "We Listen to You— Development" 
team* 



I* After wardi discuu how the two 
role-plays compared, the differences 
between the two types of aid organize: ions, 
whether or not food giving is effective in 
lessening or preventing hunger, when it 
might be appropriate to give food to people, 
and what types of actions Americans could 
taitt that would be most helpful to hungry 
people in other lands* 

9* Optional^ You may want to ask the 
children to write a few parap'aphs on what 
they have learned about aid giving and 
hunger and on their idiai about how 
Americans can help hungry paopie in other 
Unds* 

10. 3ournals*-Give the students time to put 
their role descriptions and their essays In 
their lournali and to make entries on how it 
felt to participate in the role-play* 
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15 UNm FOOD TtiE AN5^ER?^ 



1. RMd your roU dtKtlpt.on. Prtttnd to 
l» ont of thf poopit dHCTlbtd. 

Meet with the other membert of your 
tetm for a ttrategy eetsion. 

3l Decide how to negotiate with the U.S. 
aid orgenization. 

I. Choose wtM> will ipeak end what they 
wlU say. 

5. Meet with the ot^ier team for a 
negotiation session. The purpose of the 
role-pUy is to solve the problem of hunger 
in Cuatemalat 



Role Description 

You are all small farmers who have Joined 
together to improve your earnings by 
sharing tools and information and by helping 
each other. 

Your ages vary from II to 60 years old. 
You all have families to care for. Some of 
you are men. Some of you are women. Most 
have many children. 

This fall you had an excellent harvest. 
You stored away many poundi of grain to 
tell throughout the year. 

Yoir village wu )ust hit by an enormous 
earthquake. Most of your houses and barns 
were almost destroyed. Your stores of grain 
are covered by rubble and debris. 

If you could only get to your stored 
vaiHi you could feed your family and sell 
some of the grain to raise money to rebuild 
your homes. 

Most of you no bnger have tools with 



which to dig out your grain. 

YOU' Chilean are hungry because there 
U not mud) food available in your village. 
So ve you. 

Sometimes people from other countries 
say they want to he^p. They act as if they 
think they know everything, but they seem 
to have no understanding of what life in 
your village is really Uke. 

When other people give food away in 
you' viilagBt you cannot find anyone who 
will pay to buy your grain*<even the small 
amount that you can get to. This makes you 
poorer tnd hungrier. 

You wish the ^^Amerlcans"* would Usten 
to yoo. If only they would give you tools so 
that you oould dig out your ^ain and 
rebuild your homesl You could teil them 
which kinds you needed. If they would lend 
you the money to buy tooh, ttiat would 
help, too. You oouM repay them alter 
recovering from the earthquake. 
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Roto DtKTlptlon 

You are i groip of ptopit from lU ovtr 
the United Stiffs. Yoir iSes ringe from 20 
to 10 yetrt old Some of you are men. Some 
of ypu ire women^ 

y>u work for "Vt Give to You-Charity** 
became you care about hunsry people. You 
believe glvint food to people is the moat 
direct way to ernJ hunger and that **We 
Give to You** li the best of all the aid 
organixatlona. It ha» been feeding ptopto 
around the iMrld (of 50 years. You came to 
Guatemala becauae there has recently been 
a huge earthquake. It destroyed many homes 
and (arms and caused many people to go 
hungry. 



You think the peopte of Guatemala are 
nice, but you do not think they know as 
mud) as people from the U.S«A. do. You 
think Guatemalans should be very grateful 
lor your help. You db not gke U «^an they 
act <titpleased or when thty try to tell you 
how to db your |ob. (After all **«e Give to 
You* has had years ol axperienoe and Is an 
axpert at Its work. Thesa Ptoole are only 
paaunta with llttto «<Kicatlon,) 

You are kind ptopto. You believe you 
are doing the most generous kind of work 
possibto. 

Your groip has brought tons of grain to 
GuatemaU that you pUn to feed to as many 
peopto as you possibly can. 



Roto Description 

Vo'j dre a group of people from all ver 
the U.S. Your ages range from 20 to %0 
years old* Sotne of you are men. Some of 
you are women. You work for '*We Listen to 
You** because you care about hungry peopto. 
You think hunger is wjust and is an 
outrage becauM we all live in a world of 
abundance. You want to help peopto to feed 
themselves. 

You came to Guatemala because there 
hai rerentiy been a huge earthquake. It 
destroyed many homes and farms and caused 
many peopto to be hungry. 

"We Listen to You** tries to listen to the 
local peopto wherever it trtos to he^. You 



believe that peopto are the best judges of 
thek- own needs. It is yoir )ob to use your 
skills to help these peopto pton wt.at they 
need to do. Your organiiat ion's monev can 
help these ptopto to accomplish their goals. 

You thif^ it Is Important for the 
Guatematon peopto to #iare in making the 
ctodstons about what yow organiiation will 
be doing because these decisions will affect 
their Uves. 

Your organiiation has come to 
GuatemaU to db whatever it can to he^ 
end hunger for the earthquake victims. It is 
important to you to see that this is done in 
the bestt most efficient, most practical 
manner. 
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Picture a Self-reliant m>rld 



Students will jearn about s«lf-feUtnce and 
draw picturet of a scene oi a self-reliant 

community. 

History, Art» Geography » Science. 
Ot^MtlVM 

t. To appredttt the concept of 
self-rtlianct and how it has contributed to 
American history. 

2. To creatively think about self-reliant 
deve(6pment. 

X To develop art techniques. 

Drawing paper^ drawing or painting 
materials, and blackboard and chalk or 
butcher paper and marking pen. 



I. Dlscuu the concept of selt-feUanoe. Ask 
the children to think about historic 
enamples of stif-rtUant Amtrica • families 
and communitiet. Aik for txamples of 
teif-feUance in their own famiUts* Uvts, 
$ud> as planting a vegetable garden, 
home-canning of foodt, home-stwn clothes, 
hand-crafted toys, chopping «ood for a 
#ood*>burnlng stove, or doing one's own 
cleanlr^ or repairing. 

2* Contrast th« concept of dependence with 
the concept of self -reliance. Mgttt a 
two-column chart on the board with the 
headingii **Sel(^cUanct** and "Dependence." 
List each example of telf-^elian^ discussed 
in Step li historic and current. 

X For each exampW of telf-reliance in the 
first column, have the children give an 
example of dependence in the iacond 
column. Thtie mlAt Indudi eating at a 
large global fatt-md restatfant such as 
McDonald's, buyir^ fr«#) vegetables In the 
winter shipped from South America and sold 
at a large «^>«rmarhet Chain, or purchasing 
a shirt Kom a large chain department store 
such as Sears that was manufactured in 
Taiwan by a transnational corporation. 

%. When everyone understands self-reliance, 
ask the children to picture what one 
community mi^t look like in a self-reliant 
world. Distribute drawing or painting 
materials. Ask each child to aeate a scene 
from a 'community in a self-reliant world, 
encourage aeatlvity in choices of what to 
portray and in methodi of expression. 

5. When everyone is finished, share the 
drawings with the groip. OiKuu the scenes, 
what is displayed, how this relates to 
self-reliance, and how the scene is different 
from or similar to communities the children 
live in. 

5. 3ournals-Altow the children time to put 
their *awings into their journals and to 
make entries on self-reliance. 
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Tactics of Change 




This Activity oontalnt thrtt subset Wltlet« 
tach dtsigntd to t«ach one mtthod that can ^ 
bt uMd In workini for potltlva dtange In 
the food tytttm* 



A* aOttoaltiil liMrObaiilt 



Students will pUn and carry out some type 
ol educational program on a topic 
concerning hunger and our food system* 



maUitdln^lMU 

Art| Creative Writing» 
Communication« 



Language Arttt 



K To gain experience in anatyzlAg a need 
in a community and re^Mnding to it* 
2* To appreciate the uMlulnets of 
education in working for positive change, 
), To improve communication skills. 

To utilize gr^P^lc ablUties. 

To develop organizational skills to.* 
working with other people to plan and 
conduct a program. 

Survey results from Activity One, "What Do 
Peoole Think?** Blackboard and chalk or 
butcher paper and marking pen. Other 
materials wili depend on the type of 
program dwsen. 



1* EKplaln that the grot^t will be plarnlng 
and carrying out on an educational program 
on a topic related to food and hunger* 
There are many posslblUtlet. The ^o\^ will 
choose a topic on which community members 
(children, adults, or both) need to be 
educated and will than choose a method for 
getting acroes their mesuge* 

Potsibk subiectsi food advertising («4iat 
It really mean*), what has happened to 
America's farmers, why scarcity of food and 
overpopulatkm are not the causes of hunger, 
who Is hungry In the U«S.A., or any of the 
subjects covered by activities In this 
curriculum* Possible methods: drawing and 
displaying posters, putting on a play, staging 
a puppet ihow, presenting a lecture, holding 
discussions, compiling and distributing fact 
sheets. You mi|^t want to work Activity 
Bight, "That*s News to Me,** Into this 
proceu. 

2* Co over the survey results from Activity 
One, if available. Choose one child to write 
the Ideas on the blackboard or on butcher 
paper. Ask the Children for possible topics 
on which to educate other people* (This Is a 
good chance to use brainstorming as 
described in Unit IV, Activity Two.) 

3* Discuu the list of possible topics* 
Choose one. 

Discuss possible methods for putting 
aaoss the message choeea Agalfv have one 
child write dawn the ideas. 

y Chooie the type of propam the groi^ 
wiU take on. ThU can be an event that 
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community mtmberi (or fellow K:t>oolm«tei) 
art invited to attend or a project that 
involvti ditrlbuting Information to 
individuate In the community (or school). 
Ketp In mind time conitralnti, the iklltl 
and abilitlet of students, and the 
effectivtneu of each possible method ol 
educating others. 

6* When the method is ctioseni have the 
group plan the steps necessary to carry It 
out. Assign children to take p«rt in each of 
these steps. 



7* Prepare and put on the educational 
program. 

Afttrwardt, ditcuu the proceu, the 
program, the success of the task, and the 
value of education In working for change. 

f. Journals-Provide time for journal entries 
on education »s a tactk: of change and on 
how It felt to work on an educational 

proiect. 



B. iittlmOanlUkitaPUfirtiiet 



DtscripHon 

Students will write business letters to 
government representatives and business 
olllcials, encouraging diAnges in our food 
system. 

xalatad fuldaota 

Writing, language Arts, Social Studies. 

1. To develop communication skills for 
writing business letters. 

2. io appreciate the effectiveness of 
letter* writ ins campaigns in bringing about 
positive change. 

3. To express one's feelings about improving 
our food system to someone who can have 
an effect on the issue. 

Xatarlals 

Plain white writing paper or lined paper for 
writing letters, pens, envelopes, and stamps. 



U ExpUIn that the students will be writing 
letters about changing our food system and 
sending them to business officials or 
government representatives. Each child wlU 
choose a topic and decide to wtK>m to send 
the letter. Then she or he will write the 
business letter. You riVght want to read 
examples of letters about change, such as 
those found in the letters -to-the-edltor 
lection of a newspaper. 

2. Discuss the possible topics. You may 
want to have a volunteer record the 
suggestions on the blackboard. Possible 
subiects Include complaints to corporations 
about deceptive packaging or advertising! 
support to corporations atnut truthful, 
high-quality packaging or advertising 
methods! suggestions to U.S. politicians 
about farm programs^ oorp Jte buslneu 
regulatk>ns, food stamps, social aecurityi or 
one of the many other topics covered In 
this curriculum. 

3, DiKuss poitlblt recipients of these 
letters* Record these, alto. These Includi 
managers of food manufacturing companies, 
managers of supermarket chains, the 
president of the United Sutes, members of 
the U.5. Senate or House of Representa- 
tives, the governor ol your state, members 
ol the state legislature^ or local government 
offlclaU. 

Ask each child to choose a topic on 
which to write a letter and to decide to 
whom to send It. Co vound the room and 
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have each Mid quickly tell his or her pUn 
to the group. 

If miny children have chosen the tame 
topiCp you may warn to discuss having all 
the children write to the same person on 
the same subject. (Of course, ead) child 
would still write an original letter.) Letters 
sent in large numbers often hava greater 
influence in changing policy. 

). Review the correct form fur writing a 
business tetter. Most good language arts 
books have sections on this. The letters 

should includei 

• Return address 
a Date 

• Mailing address 

• Salutation 
a Body 

^^Description of problem 
-Who is affected 
-When 
-Where 

— Reason (or writing 
—Suggested solutbn 
a Closing 



Not«t Manufacturing company addresses 
art usually on their packages. Government 
addrasses can be found in the phone book 
or by consulting with a rcferenot librarian. 
Be sure to avoid sexist salutations such as 
"Dear Sir.- Use -Dear Sir or Madam," "Dear 
Madam or Siri" or -Dear Busineu Manager/' 
instead. 

4, Distribute letter-writing materials. Ask 
every child to write at least one letter. 
You may want to have the children write 
rou^ drafts first to smooth out content » 
punctuation, and ^MlUng before making final 
copies to be mailed* 

7. Mali the letters. 

Ii Provide time for ^oirnal entries on letter 
writing as a tactic of change and how it 
felt to write a letter about change. 

Note; You might want to prepare a bulletin 
board area for responses to the letters. 



0. What OoMABc^yeoit Dot 



Students will research current boycotts to 
learn why people are boycotting specific 
products and why the manufacturers of the 
products disagree with the tactic. 

Btlat«l lubJaeU 

Reading! Nutrition, Science, Ceographyi 
Communication. 

omaotim 

1. To learn what boycotts are and how 
effrrtlve they can br as a method ot' 
working for change. 

2. To develop research skills. 

). To improve communication skills (or 
presenting information to a large groip. 
%. To practice comparative thinking. 

XatariaU 

Information on several current boycotts from 
advocates of the boycotts and from 
manufacturers of the boycotted products 
(see Step I to determine how many Copies 
of each are needed), paper, and pencils. 



1. In advance, research current boycotts. 
To do this you mlgfit ask representatives 
from food co-ops, antihunger organixations, 
or religk)us social justice committees for 
suggestions. (The Giapevlnt is a boycott 
information newsletter available from 217 S. 
Hyland Street, AmeSi Iowa 50010.) Choose 
one or two boycotts for your clau to study. 

Write to the orgarUzation advocating 
each boycott for information on the 
boycott, reasons for the action, and i*s 
effectiveness to date. (Since most of these 
organizations have low budgets, you might 
send a donation to cover copying costs if 
you request multiple copies.) Also, write to 
the manufacturer of eadi boycotted product 
line for information on the product, 
information on the boycott from their 
perspective, and a discussion of their labor, 
manufacturing, artd marketing policies. Ask 
for multiple copies for the class. You may 
want to have the children themselves write 
to the companies and the groups which 
advocate boycotts. 
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\ When you have received the boycott 
I intormation, make sure you have an 
f adequate number ot copies of each type o( ^ 
I material for your cUm. It you plan to $tudy 
I two boycotts, divide the class into four 
' teami. Team 1 will research the first 
* boycott from the advocates' information. 
I Team 2 will research the first boycott from 
I the company's jnlormation. Team 3— second 
i boycott, advocates' information. Team 
; ^-second boycott, company's jnformatlon. (If 
you study only one boycott, only two teams 
J will be necessary.) 
I 

J 2« Explain that you will be learning about 
1 boycotts as a method of working for 
I change, explain that a boycott is a refusal 
j to purchase a company's products in order 
' to express disapproval of the company's 
I acti'>ns. The goal is to pressure the 
I company to (Sange its policy. Discuss 
■ boycotts with which the diildren may 
already be familiar. 

1. Divide the groip into the appropriate 
. number of team^ (as described in Step I). 
! Diitfibute p^orr and pencils as neec'fd and 

the appropriate set of boycott information 
' tnaterials to each child. Ask each team to 
I read the information and prepare a group 

presentation to be given to the rest of the 
j t lass. 

^ When the reports are ready, start with 
I the first boycott. Have volunteers from 

Team 1 present Information on the boycott, 
i Then have volunteers from Team 2 report. 

Allow time for questions and answers. 
I Repeat with the second boycott. 

j y Afterwards, discuss each boycott, which 
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side seemed more credible, whether students 
plan to support the boycott, ways to 
purchase alternative products, whether 
students want to get involved in helping to 
piiilicize the boycott, wh^tiict the U/ycot! 
seems to be an effective way of making 
changr, and other possible methods of 
working for change for that particular 
problem. 

4* Journals-Give the children time to make 
journal entries about the effectiveness of 
boycotts as a tactic of change and on what 
they have learned about the researched 
boycotts. 

Suggested boycott to rescarcht 

All products manufactured by Campbell's 
Soifi Co. (Camden, NJ OSlOi) or its 
subsidiaries. Advocates! FLOC (Farm Labor 
Organizing Committee, 7U*l/2 S. Saint 
Clair Street, Toledo, OH #360%). Reasom 
More than 2,000 farmworkers are on strike 
in tomato fields bebnging to growers who 
have ct)ntracted out to Campbell's Soip. 
They are striking for the right to be 
recognized as a union. Their problems 
include low wages, dangerous working 
conditions, inadequate housing, and child 
labor practices. FLOC charges Campbell's 
with preventing negotiations between the 
processor (Campbell's), the 9'owers, and the 
farmworkers. 

ModifSoatloQ 

For older students, organize a debate 
between individuab or teams researching 
opposing sides of a boycott* 
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AOYlVITt fix ^ W important 

Planning for a Better World 

to Live In , . 

i \ 




SMorlplkm 

The chilctrn will write ttoriei describing 
their conception* o( a better world and 
prepare a «tep-by-step plan for the changes 
necesury to convert the real world Into 
that world. 

Creative Writing. Social Studies. 
0t4«CtifM 

1. To view the future in a positive manner. 

2. To Organize steps into a logical sequence 
[ for competing a task. 

3. To practice creative writing. 

MataritU 

Paper, pens or pencils. 



L. 



Vvoaadura 

!• Aik the po\p to thlr>k positively about 
the future. Have tveryont Imagine how 
things would be different in a more ideal 
world. Lilt on the board tome of the 
aspects they should be oonslderlngi such as 
food^ energy, housings )obt| lelsura tlmti and 
a system of governmeflt. Considir what 
rights would be guaranteed to all— freedom 
o! speech, the right to free education, the 
right to eat, or any other rights. 

In addition, ask thtm to think about how 
people would act— for exampltf how would 
they treat each other, what would their 
goato and ideals be, what kind of work 
would they do, would ^y try to work 
together cooperatively, would they aim to 
improve th^ir society for everyof>e's benefit. 

Notes You may want to divide the class 
up into teams of four to eight childen to 
quietly discuss these ideas. 

2. Distribute writing materials as needed. 
Ask each child to write a short story 
telling about a better world to live in. 
Encourage creativity In characters and plot. 

3. When the stories ve finished, bring the 
groi4> back together. Have volunteers share 
their stories with the class. Allow time for 
questions. 

4. Explain to the groi^) that students will 
now plan the changes necessary to convert 
the present world into a more Ideal one. 
Divide the groip into teams of three to five 
chiltfren, groining Students with similar 
visions of the Ideal together. Ask each team 
to come i4> with a one-year plan and a 
bng-term plan with a step-by-step list of 
changes that would need to occur. 
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~^ 4M1UVIXI fSTBM ^ lui;r 

Alflnning Each (Kher^ Bfl^^ 
fior Change 



Each duld will affirm anothtr child t>y 
thinking of one thing that #m or he would 
likt to give to tht othtr child to help that 
child work for dhanfe. 

Balalifl iut^iolg 

Social Studia$. 

Ol^aeltvM 

!• To learn about and practice affirmatloni 
a process that help* people expreis poiltive 
feelings about each other. 
2* To consider changes In which you would 
like to participate. 

KAtarUU 

None. 



1. Have the frot^ tit In a circle. Ask the 
dtildren to think about a way In which they 
would ttke to work for change. Discuss the 
i<lta of using whatevtr you already have 
and starting where you already are to work 
for chanft. 

For examplei ituctents can work for 
- change by studying topics that wlU he^ 
them build a better worldi people who work 
in factorlesi offlcesi or stores can try to 
make their workplace a better plaoe» 
families can work to become more 
seif*reliant| demoaatici or bvlng. . 

2. Ask one child to describe how she or he 
would like to work for change. Demonstrate 
what an affirming response is by saying one 
thing that you would like to dve thU child 
to help him or her work for mange. Explain 
that affirming Is a way of sharing positive 
feelings with aomeone. 
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Eximplet of Affirmint retponiest If 
lomcofw wtnted to help new fvmert ■ 
start in f*rmtngi tofneone else might offer 
to write ■ tetter to • government offidit 
•skini for legislation to help new farmtrt 
buy Und, If someone wanted to help 
retldents of an Indian reservation start a 
food co-opi someone else might offer to 
he^ researdi the history and customs of 
that tribe. If someone wanted to make the 
classroom a more cooperative piaot, 
someone else might offer to teach the group 
a game using cooperation* 

3, Describe one way you would like to work 
for change. Have a third person state what 



she or he would like to give you to help 
you. Then have this child describt one way 
she or he wouM like to work for change 
and have a different child make an 
affirming raspoAse. 

a. Repeat until all children have affirmed 
someone and described how they womM Uke 
to work for change. You might want to 
break the gro^> into clrckt of six to eight 
students to do this, 

y JournaU-Alk)W time lot journal entries 
on how it felt to practioe affirmation and 
on thoui^ts about working for dtange. 
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PiMfipllon 

The groip will create a newimigazlne or 
newipapcr about our food lyittm. 

Art, Creative Wrltingi Nutritloni Gtofrap^yi 
Science, Social Studies* 



I* To lerve ai an evaluation of oonoepts 
learned in thii unit and in the entire 
curriculum* 

2. To review information gained from all 

the activities in this curriculum. 

y* To develop the oommunication/iotfnaUsm 

skiiii ol writing, tdlting, and designing 

l4youtS. 

To practice art techniques. 

Paper, pencils or pens, d'awing paper, 
drawing materialSi scissors, giue, two sheets 
of oaktag, string or yarn, a hole punch, and 
butcher paper and marking pen or 
blackboard and dialk. 




"1« Explain that the group U going to 
publltfi a nevimagailne or g newspaper 
about our food tytttm* Help the ffo\jp mailt 
a list on the board of topics that could be 
covered. 

Cxampltsi hunger In the United States, 
loss of farms, purpose of food advertising, 
our oonnectlon with ptople around the 
world, causes of huntv» end solutions to 
hunger. 

You may alto want to include fictional 
sections, humor, oomics« and other special 
features. Place a special emphasis on the 
information gained from this unit by 
planning to Include a number of vticles on 
people working for change* 

2» Have the group decide «4)at topics it 
will cover and choose o name (or the 
newsmagazine. 

3* Match each child to one of the topics. 
Remember to have someone work on a title 
page and a table of contents* 

4. Distribute the materials* Ask the chll<»en 
to write their parts and/or draw 
Illustration*, encaurafs everyone to work 
together and he|p eed) other. 

y When finishedi have the chllcken tftare 
their work with the p^t^ Discuss. 

i* The finished product can be bound 
together by punching two holes in the left 
margins of each of the two sheets of 
oaktag and In each page of the 
newsmagazine and then tying them together 
with the yarn or string. 

7* If possible, make the finished product 
available to other classes and other people 
to help them learn about food and hi^ger. 

t* loirnals— Provide time for journal entries 
about making a newsmagazine* 
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9. EvAJuatloni 

# Atk the poij^ to think about what hM 
been tewned Irom the activitlw th«y havt 
covered In thU curriculum. Makt a Utt on 
the butcher piper ol lewn* leirned, 
Including both skllU and information. 

0 Atttrwardt ajk the children to think 
about how they cduM use the information 
and skilU Utted. Make « Ust ol thaie 
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thoughts in Another oolunnn* Uie Unet to 
connect item* in the "Jearnerf* Ust with 
thOM in the "will me" Utt. 

i(K As a final f xerrlie, administer the 
posttest found on pa|P 9« Compare the 
posttfst resuhs with the ori|inal answers to 
evaluate how students have learned and 

grown through using this rurrlrulunu Discuss. 
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Resource Guide 



lafenMlloii for Mmton la Qtaml 

K Fyson* Nance Lui« The Otvtlopnent 
Puule« 6th e<L London: Centre for World 
Deveiopment Education (Parnell Houiei 23 
*aton Ro«d» 5*1), 1979. 

This book contains much valuable 
information on teaching development in 
schooh in a way that will give students a 
Kood understanding of third world problems. 
It has extensive resource lists but little 
information about the roots of 
underdrveiopment. Solutions other than 
increased foreign «id are not discussed. 

2, Harty, Sheik. Hucksters in the 
CJasvoomt A Review of Indmtry Propaganda 
iiv Schools, Washingtoni D.C.i Center for the 
Mudy of Responsive Law (available from 
Education Bxpkiration Center « P. O. Box 
7^^% Minneapolis, MN 55#U7), 1979. 

This very interesting book explores the 
expanding role of materials produced by 
corporations in public school classrooms. 
Part 1 reveals the use of corporate 
materials on nutrition, energy, economics, 
and the environment. Part II offers specific 
proposals for reform. 

*X McCinnis, James and iCathieen. 
Educating for Peace and Justice. St. Louis, 
Mo.: The Institute for Peace and Justice 
(2913 Locust, 63104), 1910. This u an 
excellent guide for teachers with 
information on teaching varying age groups 
important concepts such as nonviolence, 
equality, and participation in social justice. 
The ''National Dimensions'* section is 
particularly useful and contains materiab on 
institutional violence, mutual education, 
racism, agism, sexism, poverty, etc. Other 
sections are '*Ck>bal Dimensions," "Religious 
Dimensions'* (from a Christian perspective), 
and "Teacher Background Readings.'* There 
are many additional teacher resources listed. 



#. VroH-Jaiserman, Miriam, and 
Hutchinson, Linda* Teaching HuMin Dignllyt 
Social ChMft L tM p ng lor Evtryttachtr. 

Minneapolis, Minn.i education Exploration 
Center (P. O. Box 7339, ^#07), l97l. 

This is a collection of essays written 
by and for teachers containing many goodi 
ideas for new approaches to teaching. There 
is an excellent list of resources, sua) as 
chil^en*s books, media and songbooks, and 
resource centers. 



SHghla^ Btamalary tmotatg 

1« Cramer, Judith Kern. I Cooktd It 
Mytelfli Nutfltiofi-A Cookbook/Handbook, 
tindsor, Calif.t Resources for 
Commun' :4tlon (351 Mark Vest Station 
Road, 95%92), 1910. 

This is a beautifully illustrated 
handbook with nutrition information and 
easy step-by-step recipes. It provides helpful 
information on how to cook with elementary 
school classes* 



2. Pood C oarf ci . San Francisco, Calif.t 
educomict (Educomlcs, P. a Box %02«4, 
9*110), 1910. 

This is a collection of comic strips by 
different authors Including fantasy stories 
for young children. The other comics are 
written for secondary school students and 
aduits. Some of the stories are **The A^-lblz 
Game," "Hungry for Fairness^ (an excellent 
kMk at some of the myths of hunger), and 
**Whcn Socrates Drinks, Everybody Drinks** (a 
story on prookms with pesticides). 

*X ChUdTM and Ads, Milwaukee, VU.t 
Economic Justice Program of the Justice 
and Peace Center <10I6 K 9th St., 33233), 
1977. 

fhis booklet provides excellent 
activities for teaching children to analyze 



* Indicates resources highly recommended by the author. 
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advtrniementt «nd urvlerstand their purpose. 
There ve alto ihort sections on b«ckgrouftd 
tnlormation ior teachers «nd resources 
Andu44r^ aims, books, «nd groups. 

%, Goodwin, Mar^ T., «nd Polden, Gerry, 
Crt«tivt Food Eiptriences for ChiM'en. 
twhingtont D.Ci Center for Science in the 
PubUc Interest (1755 "S" Street, N.*., 
200U9), 1910. 

This book is full of w«ys to involve 
children in Activities relating to food. It has 
sections on the basic food groups, recipes, 
hokday snacks, how food study relates to 
other curricuUf aod additional resources for 
teachers and children. 

5. Kutznef, Patricia U, and btoerkel, 
Lmda. Have You Ever Been Hungry? A 
Church School Curriculum Guide lof GradH 
\At 5-4, aod New York: United Chinch 
Press (2ft; Park Avenue South, iOOlO), 197t. 

Onp of the lew resources for 
ek'mentary teachers thai realistically drals 
with the causes of hunger, this book 
provides excellent background information 
for tea^^hers as well as many activity plans* 
Unfortunately, it does not deal with 
solutmns to hunger other than donations to 
relief organizations* Much of the material 
has «i Christian focu^. 

i. Lamy, Steven L. Comparative World 
Isauet for Grades i-12. Denver, Cok).t 
Center lor International Relations (Graduate 
School ol International Studies, University of 
Oenver. 802U«), 1981. 

This very aeative curriculum contains 
activitie!* geared toward varied age groups 
on inequahty, development and technobgy, 
human rights, and human need?. The 
inequality and human rights sections are 
particularly useful. Unfor*unately, the 
nutrition lesson does nut leal with the roots 
oi hunger. 

*7» McGinnis, \nj James. 

Pwenting for Pea*** J Justice. MaryknoU, 
N.Y.x Ort>»^ Books (10)»5), 19S1. 

This beautiful book on educating 
diilcfc^en has many parts that are jmt as 
applicable to classrooms as they are to 
homes. There are chapters on 
stewardship/ simplicity, nonviolence (very 
uiefuU, helping chilcken deal with violence 
in oxM world, multiculturaluation, s^x-roJe 
stereotyping* 50ci*l action, and pruce. It 



lays a foundatbn for having children live a 
world of democracy, justice, and equality. 
Some sections deal with Christian religious 
teachings. 

t« Melcner, Joan. Coonectionti A 
Curriculum in Apprqprlatc Ttchnoloty ^ 
the Filth Md Steth Gr«4t«. Butte, Mont.t 
National Center lor Appropriate Technoiog 
(P. O. ttox 3131, 59701), 19tO. 

This well-designed manual contains 
several activities on food M well u on 
other areas sud) as conservation, 
transportatkjnt and lolar energy. It teaches 
facts well, although there is not much 
material on social and political Issues. 

9. Peterson, Diane L A Aaak Currlcukim 
Guide for Sdnol GtfdtM. Contra Costa 
County, Calif.i Cooperative Extension of 
Contra Costa County, rud. 

This guide for K-S teachers suggests a 
procedure lor setting up a school garden 
and integrating this into a traditional 
curriculum with activities in math, language 
arts, social science, health/nutritran, and 
science* The appendix contains charts, 
diagrams, references, a fk>ssaryt and 
interesting iesson plans* 

10. Preusch, Deb «nd others. Red Ribbons 
for CmMt. (19S1, New Mexico Energy 
Collective, New Seed Press, P. O. Box 30U, 
Stanford, CA 9%305.) 

This IS the story of a Navajo Indian 
woman who herds Sheep In New Mexico. It 
tells of how a large power company 
disrupted the ecok>gy of the land and how 
she and others fought back to preserve 
their land. 

11. Prutzman, Priscilla burgert Leonard, M.; 
Bodenhamer, Gretchenj and Stern, Lee. The 
Friendly ClM-oom for a Small Planeti A 
Handbook on Creative Approaches to Living 
and Problem Solvlnf for Chilcftren. Wayne, 
N.J.t Avery Publishing Group, Inc. (availabk» 
from Chil*en'$ Creative Response to 
Conflict Program, P. O. Box 271, Nyack, NY 
10960), 1978. 

This book offers a wealth of ideas on 
how to teach cooperation, nonvkitence, and 
other democratic processes to chilcken. It 
gives suggestions on how to run a classroom 
and has many excellent activities for 
teaching communication, conflict resolution, 
and decision-making skills. 
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12. mUtim&Mt liklUn $tert0typ»ii A 
TtAchlfig Unit for eiiiMnt«ry TeadMri and 
ChiMrcn'i UbrarUiw. New Yorki Radvn and 
Sexism Resource Center (or Educators 
Division o( the Council on Interracial Books 
lor Chilt^en (lt%l tkoidwiy, J0023). I9tl. 

This IS an excellent presentation on 
common stereotypes found in child'enU 
literatMre and sugfestions on how to avoid 
use of American Indian stereotypes. Several 
teachers five examples of activities 
developed m their classrooms* 

1). CMrgy, Pood, and Yow An 
Intcfd&icJpUAary Curriculum Cuid» for 
Elementary SchooU. Washinttom Irashintton 
State Office of Public Instruction (Office of 
i:nvironmental £ducatk)n, Edurational School 
District No. 121), ftrst draft 1977. 

This is a Urge book with rnany 
activities for elementary cUssei on energy 
and food and Kme very good lessom on 
farming, packaging, processing, and 
advertising. There is much replication ol 
Ideas from activity to activity. 

M#« *eiss, eUen, and P<ittit, Nance. Ecilpie 
of th« turn MooA Poodi. Rev. ed« Nashville, 
Tenn.i Cooperative Food Education Project 
12606 «estwood Dr., 3720%), I97S. 

This excellent and creative publication 
contains three manuals: A Guide to 
Teaching Pood Education is an It -lesson 
nutrition unit for fifth and sixth grades; A 
Food Education Student Workboolc provides 
workspace for students} and A Nutra Treki 
That Boldly Coei «hcrt No PamiUei Have 
Gone Before is a family pamphlet for good 
eating and food buying. 

•J3« Wilson, tendy, and Jacobson, Michael. 
Pood Scoreboard, Rev. ed. Washington) D.C«t 
Center for Science in the Public Interest 
117» "V Street, N.*., 20009), 19tO. 

This highly readable booklet discusses 
basic nutrition from the perspective of nine- 
to thirteen-)rearM>ldS4 Chapters de^ribe 
members of food categories such as 
beverages, soups, protein foods, etc. It 
provides numerical scores corresponding to 
nutritional quality for many common foods 
ranging from negative scores for soft <^inks 
to a high ^ore for liver. 

•14. African Studies Handbook for Teachers 
2nd ed. torcestcf, Mass^i University of 
Massachusetts/ Worcester Teaching Corps, n.d. 
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This is an excellent handbook (or 
teaching elementary studtnU an 
identification with and understanding ol 
African people. Creative claitroom- tested 
lessons deal with preconceptions of 
Africans, perceiving Africa as a diverse 
continent, identifying with African chll^en, 
identifying with Africans experiencing social 
change, respecting African institutions! and 
appreciating African art forms. There is a 
large annotated bibliography* 



TiiftMrt^ ggooAdvy Slndsnla ^ 

U Co-op Pood Pacts, tinona, Mich.i Food 
Uarning Center (IM-4 e« 2nd Street, 339t7), 
nid« 

This packet contains a set of fact 
sheets for nutrition edbcatlofu AU the food 
groups are covered, with information on 
nutrition, buying tips, storage, eating tips, 
origins of foods, etc« 

2. The Cast of tht Swttt KoUi A Nanny 
Natchtx St* Advtntyre, Seattle, VaiKi 

Hunger Action Center (232# 16th Street 
South, 9tiaa), IML 

This sharp mixture ol script and 
comic-boolc illustrations chronicles the 
adventures of Manny ol Natchei Street, 
protector of the powerless. In this episode 
she saves Cus from the ravages of 
overconsuming sugar and explores the 
importance of sugar in sweetening corporate 
profits. 

«3L Kat2, Deborah, and Goodwin, Mary T. 
Foedi Where Nutrltlont PoMtlcs and Culttre 
Meet. Washington, D.C«i Center for Science 
in the Public Interest (1733 *^«* Street, 
20009), 1976« 
TNs excellent activity book is aimed at 
junior high through adult levels. Background 
information is combined with exercises 
stressing student participation. There are 
actk>n-uriented sections on eating patterns, 
nutrition, consumer issues, food supply, 
hunger in the United States, and world 
hunger. 

McCinms, James R. Bread and Justlctt 
Toward a New InternatioMl CoonMaic Order. 
New Yorki PauMst Press (avaiUble from 
Institute for Peace and Justice, 2913 Locust 
Street, St. Louis, MO 43101), 1979. 

This excellent two-volume set contains 
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a teichcrt manual and a textbook for high 
M-hool students, it suffctts creative 
processes such as roie-piaying, simuUtion 
games, and social actions for teaching about 
hunger, justice, muttinatiortaJ corporatk>n$, 
trade, and global interdependence. A imalJ 
proportion of the book deals with Christian 
religious studies. 

5. Fctda Need, Grcedt Food* Refour€t«» 
and PopuUtiofu A High School Currkulynu 
Rev. ed. Camt)rld|e, M««s.t Science for the 
People (897 Main Street, 02139), 19tl. 

This weii-designed book, full of lively 
cartoons, has sections on population and 
resources, hunger, nutrition, and actions for 
change. There are some excellent activities. 
The authors wrote this to **counter ... texts 
wtiich are clearly proindustry" and use some 
fairly strong political language. This book 
could best be used to provide students with 
dii alternative perspective in conjunction 
with one of the widely available 
pro^ St at US-quo resources on hunger. 

6. Learning for Change in a World 
Societyi Rtflectiona, Activities, and 
Resources. Rev. ed. Londont World Studies 
Proji-rt, 1979. 

This interesting book provides 
; bdckground for teaching world studies with 
; (fMfty ideas for opening student minds. 

I 7. Study Action Pack for World 

Development. New Yorkt United Nations 
I Uevelopmrnt Programme (1 United Nations 
; Pla^a, mui7), n.d. 
i This packet is full of interesting 
' inlormation on global devek>pment Issues* It 
I contains posters, wall charts, flyers, an 
I issue of the New Internationalist magaaine 
on the New International Economic Order, 
and a ^rO^page newspaper on "Yes, But What 
) Can We Do?'* The materials view food, 
■ population, energy, unemptoyment, and the 
! environment as gk>bal, related problems. 
They provide many examples of. what people 
<)re doing in devek>ped countries around the 
I world to solve global problems* 



Taachinl Adolta (including college students) 

1, Land and Hungert A Biblical World Vfcew 
New Yorkt Bread (or the World Educational 
.; Fund (32 Union Square East, 10163). I9S2. 
This IS a siX'^session study manual with 
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a leader's guide. It contains simulations* 
case studies, and discussions. LarKf reform is 
the only solution discussed. There are many 
Christian-oriented passages* 

•t Di FlgUa, Conda. World Hunftrt The 
RtaMty» the CMit«« that You Can Do, 
Laadrrs' Guide and Kit. Boston, Mass.i 
Unitarian Unlversallst Service Committee (7t 
Beacon Street, 02101^ n,d 

This very coiTtplete study guide provides 
an eight-session look at population, 
colonialism, transnational corporations, 
agribusiness, food aid, and what you can do. 
It is based on democratic learning process. 
One of its strongest points is the 
presentation of two opposing perspectives on 
all the issues covered. 

•3. The PoUtlcs of Food. San Francisco, 
Calif. t Ecumenical Peace Institute (94a 
Market Street. i«102), n.d. 

This resource consists of a study guide 
and a series of pamphlets for an 
eight-session study of world hunger. The 
units promote democratic learning processes 
and focus on subjects such as colonialism, 
aid, and population and contain much 
valuable information. 

Moyer, William, and Thorne, Erika. 
pood/Hunger Macro-Analysis Seminv. New 
Yorki Transnational Academic Program (lUO 
Avenue of the Americas, 10036), 1977. 

This manual provides a plan for looking 
at hunger from the local to the 
international level. It Is clear hr written and 
easy to follow* It promotes democratic 
process and has many action-orlented 
activities. 

>. Making « Livings Ten Days for World 
Development iftOi L«adH>s* Study Action 
Guide to the Work fsiue* Toronto, Ont.s Ten 
Days for World Development (Room 315, S5 
St. CUlr Avenue E*, M«T IMS, Canada), 
i9tl. 

This book reUtes food and work issues 
to each other* It Is a collection of articles 
on third^world development containing very 
interesting informatioru A Urge section of 
the book Is devoted to Christian religious 
analyses. 

6. Ten Days for World Development Iftli 
Making a Uving Year 11, A Study Actkm 
Guide to the Work Issue. Toronto, Ont.: Ten 
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Days (or il/orld Development (tee previoul 
entry), 19S1. 

This graphiciliy pieiung book contains 
A aeries of interviews ibout work with 
people around the world such as a teenage 
Mexican electronic assembly plant worker, a 
Chad peasant farmer, and a North American 
steel worker. There are also several other 
articles on social, political, avJ economic 
issues, some of whicti have a religious 
education focui. This is very interesting 
reading materwl. 

7« Van Dreser, busan. Hunger Liberation 
ManuaL Boston, Mass.i Unitarian Univerullst 
bervice Committee (see no. 2), 1911. 

This is a very good action manual with 
units on individual and family projects, 
church and local small-group involvement 
inu state, national, and international 
projects. It lists a large variety of ways to 
get involved with hunger on a bcal level. 
There are projects for children and advice 
on monitoring local schooUlunch programs, 
vending machines, ind nutrition education 
classes* " 



Qamtt 

1. Back to the Farm (that is^a iinaU« 
organic family farm), A Game About 
Organic Farming. Santa Barbara, Calif .t 
Animal Town Game Co. (P. O. Box 2002, 
93120). 

This board game is tor two to four 
people ages eight and up about life on a 
tamily farm in rural America. Players build 
their farms up by acquiring nineteen 
oUferent farm items such as tools, chickens, 
tractors, etc. A fun learning experience. 

2. Muegelman, Andrew, ed. The New 
Games Book. Garden City, N.Y.t Dolphin 
rtooks, Doublrday and Co., Inc. (available 
from The New Games Foundation, P. O. BoM 

) 79U1, San Francisco, CA 9*120), 1976. 

This book has more than sixty games 
tor groups from two to one hundred players. 
The games value competition but place no 
importance on winning. The New Games 
motto IS '*play hard, pUy fair, nobody hurt.** 
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Interest, 173> **S** Street, N.W., Washington 
DC 20009* They publish a series of bright 
color posters includingi 

(a) Nutrition Scoreboard is a chart of 
common foods with ni'tritional ratings 
ranging from -31 for ^Uy beans to ^119 for 
beef liver. 

(b) Chef Pennypittchcr*s Shopping Guide. 
One side contains vegetarian recipes, hints 
on cheap foods, eating tips. Information on 
the food industry, ana information on food 
co-ops. The other tide contains a **Test 
Your InfUtlon Fighting Skills** quiz, 

<c) Ntw American EaiiM Cuide contains 
information on the new (wr food 
groups-->beans, grains, and nutsi fruits and 
vegetables; mlUc products; and poultry, fish, 
meat, and eggs. There is also Information on 
sweets, fats, in2k:ks, salts, additives, and 
alcohol. 

(d) Chemical Cuisine. This chart 
categorizes food additives into **avoid,** 
**caution»** **safe»** and explains why. 



Beeorda 

U Sceger, Pete. FoUc Songs for Young 
People. New Yorkt Folkways Records (63 «. 
6ist Sfreet, 10023), 1960. 

Pete Seeger introduces and sings 
sixteen folk songs for children about 
friendship, work, and love. This is an 
excellent introductton to American folk 
songs. One of the selections is "The Farmer 
IS the Man.** 



AndiotlstsaU 

1. Hamburger US.A*. San Francisco* CaUf.: 
American Friends Service Committee (2160 
take Stn«t, 9% 121), 1979. 28 min. cotor 
slide/tape show. 

This is a good show which focuses on 
economic concentratk>n in the food system 
of this country and the world and the 
extent of corporate Involvement in our daily 
lives. After examining each layer of the 
cheeseburger and some of the social and 
environmental costs therein, it ends on a 
hopeful note with suggestions for what we 
can do. For junior high and above. 

2. Gueu Vho's Comity to Breakfast* 

(rental by American Friends Service 
Committee^ see last entry), 1977. 19 min. 



fotttrs 

1. Center tor Srience m the Pubiic 
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color shdt/Upe show* 

Using the comp«rues which produce 
breikfASt (ooili as extmplri, this 
well-designed show explores the 
inter reUtedneu o! the world food system. It 
focuses on the Cult tnd Western 
Corporition's sugar operations in the 
Oominicin Republic S sugar plantations. For 
upper eiemenliry to high school, probably 
most effective for junior high and bttow* 

X UmoiM TIfir and the Dig Wind. 
Norwood, Mais.1 beacon Films (1230 
Washington Street, 020ft2)» n«d, S min, color 

This is an aninrwited story, written and 
narrated by iriliiam Faulkner, using drawings 
' by chil<ten. Ou'ing a droufthti hungry 
anttnais find out that by cooperating and 
working together they need never be hungry 
again. Excellent. For preschool to k>wer 
eJementvy, high schooii and above. 

a* Potatoes. National Film Board of 
Canada (distributed by Bullfrog Films, Inc., 
Oleyi P\ 193^7), n.d. 28 min. color film. 

This documentary on potato growers in 
Canada shows how the multinational 
corporation McCain controls potato 
marketing in the area* It shows the 
profound changes m rural life in North 
Afperica caused by now agricultural 
methods, markets, and methods of control* A 
very good look at the realities of farmers 
from a farmer's perspective. For high school 
and above. 

5. A Day Without SurJhine. (rental from 
Cahfornia NewsreeU 630 Natoma Street, 
9a 10)), n*d. 60 min* cok>r film. 

This excellent documentary depicts the 
U(e of Florida farmworkers and contrasts it 
with the power, size, and profits of the 
agriOusirwsscs that dominate Fbrida citrus 
production. Many interviews with 
larm workers themselves are used* For junior 
high and above* 

6. Supergoop. Los Argeles, Calif*! 
Churchill Films (662 N. Robertson Boulevard, 
90U69), n.d* 13 mm. cotor film. 

In this animated story Rodney t^ie Cat, 
an actor in TV commercials, reveals the 
process of promoting Soopergoop cereal— the 
refining away of nutrition from grains, the 
addition of sugir, and the creation of ads* 
Tte ads tell people that eating Sooper&oop 
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will help them to be big, smart, populati 
and strong and to have fun* Very good* For 
tower elementary to junior high* 

*7« Seeing Through Commerdali* Milwaukee, 
^is.t Justice and Peace Center (1U16 N* 
19th Street, >3233), n,d. 15 min, co\v film. 

This excellent film shows children how 
to Interpret the commercials they tee* An 
actor dressed as a pirate comes behind the 
scenes to reveal advertising gimmicks and 
special effects used to make toys or candy 
seem better than they are in real life* 
Camera tricks, sound effects, prizes, and 
gimmicks are discussed in a very clear 
fashion* For elementary to junior high* 

*l* When the Almaglvlng Stops. Oakland, 
Calif*! Key Light (a266 Balfour Avenue, 
9a6IO), 19S0* 22 min. coksr slide/tape show. 

This beautifully photographed and 
narrated show presents the political and 
economic causes of world hunger. By 
focusing on famine in Bangladesh, it shows 
that hunger is not a problem of 
overpopulation, natural disaster, or lack of 
technology, but rather one of human 
interactions* Excellent for junior high and 
above* 

9* Discover America* Fresno, Calif *t 
National Land for People (234< N* Cordelia, 
93711), n*d« kO min. color slide/ tape show* 
This show provides a good k>ok at the 
national and international Implications of 
growing food monopolies by focusing on 
agribusiness*s control of federally subsidized 
irrigation in the fertile San 3oaquin Valley 
of California* 



OttalogB gatf BMQ«tfoa Ltslfl 

1* Alternative Ret^u'cet ior Curriculum 
Balance* Washington, 0*C.2 Center for Study 
of Responsive Law (P* O* Box 19367, 
20036), n*d* 

Twelve-page annotated bibliography of 
education resources In areas where 
corporate educational efforts predominate! 
nutrition, economics, energy, environment, 
consumer education, and citizenship. 

2. Catakig. Santa Barbara, Cali!*t Animal 
Town Came Co., CP. O* Box 2002, 
93120),n.d. 

Twenty*eight-page catak>g by a small 
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family gattie company. It has alternative 
types ol games dealin^i with Mother Natirei 
cooperation, simplicity, sell-sufficiency, 
(Mhservation, and human values. 

I ). Educating to Justice Undlng tibrvy 
Citaiogue Chicago, IlL: Archdiocese of 
Ctucago (I3> e. Superior, 6061 1 )| I9t0. 
This over -100-page publication has a 
I muhilude ol resources that can be borrowed 
j by teachers. Some of the categories ol 
I resources a^e justice, food^hunprr, powcfi 
. and global awareness, 

•♦.CataJog. Washington, D.C.: Center for 
Science in the Public Interest (17)5 "S'' 
btrect, N.*. 20009), n.d. 

This <atalog lists the center's books, 
brochures, and posters on food and 
nutrition. The CSPi is a nonprofit 
I (organization providing the public with 
{ reliable yet interesting and understandable 
i intornidtion on the ellects of technology. 
I 

t y Catalog. Condom Center for World 
i Development Education (1^8 Buckingham 
P4ld<e rtd.. S*l *9SH), n.d. 

this U>page catak>g is a very 
extensive list of resources distributed by 
C*Dt. There arc books, booklets, 
information sheets, packets, games, 
I Mti«jMtion4, and dudio^visuals listed about 
developcnent and global perspectives. 

^ Filth World Taies Catatog. San 

Hrancisco, Calif.: Children's Book Press 

(U61 Ninth Avenue, 9<>U2), n.d. 

More than twenty books of myths, 
I krgend^, folktales, dnd stories by 
I tontemporary authors are available from this 
: j)ut)Ust>er. The stories are for K-6 and were 
\ written by people of the Latino, Chicano, 
j Asjan, Alro-American, and Native American 

(.immunities. 

I 7. Catatog. New York: C-'njncil on 

I Interracial Books f(v Children (The Racism 

' and bexism Resource Center for Educators, 

I tS4l Broadway, 10033), n.d. 

I This l)>page catak^g lists books, 

i auOio-visuals, curriculums, periudicaU, 

I pamphlets, and lesson plans to rombat 

■ sexi^tn, racism and other antihuman biases in 

I s«ho.>l and voriety. 

! "LCataiOg. Mir.neapolis, '^n.: 

' tarthwurk/Center for Rural *)ludifS, tW)S 



Blaisdell Avenue South, ^HQ9h n.d. 

This IS an extensive list ol resources 
distributed by tiarthwOrk on peoplei land, 
and food. 

9. Catalog. Minneapolis, Minn.: Education 
ExpkM-ation Center, (P. O. Box 7339, 
Powderhorn SUtion, )>407), n«d. 

This .17x22-inch newsprint sheet catalog 
lists several books on teaching social 
change, covering such subjects as Vietnam, 
controversy in the classroom, corporate 
^nvolvement in education, and being gay. 

10. CaUlof. Perth, Ont.: Family Pastimes 
(R.R. «, K7H 3C6, Canada), n.d. 

This 19-page catatog has games for 
learning about cooperation on subjects such 
AS mountaineering, community house building, 
space futures, etc. 

•I I. pood/Hunger lisuest A Giobal 
Perspectives Approach. Montclair, N.V.: 
Global Learning, Inc. UO S. FuUerton Ave., 
n.d. 

This 9-page resource list is an excellent 
annotated bibliography for teachers of texts, 
books, curriculums, simulation games, kits, 
audio-visuaK, and periodicals. 

12. Brochure. New York: Gtobal 
Perspectives in Education, Inc. (218 E. iSth 
St., 10O03), n.d. 

This is a list ol CPE's publications on 
culture ar>d area studies, environment, 
humanities, etc. GPE*s purpose is "to 
provide the kinds of education needed for 
democratic national citizenship m a gk)bal 
age." GPt: als'} publishes a monthly list of 
new re>ourres from rnany publishers; 
Clearinghouse Memo. 

13. Catalog. Philadelphia, Pa.: Movement 
for a New bociety U722 Baltimore Aveni^, 
19 Ui), n.d. 

This 4-page list has books on social 
rhange, nonviolence, democratic group 
process I lifestyles, hunger, and global 
education— all from a radical perspective. 

14. World HungertAudio Visual Resoirce 
Guide. New York: National Council of 
Chirches (Coordinating Council for Hunger 
(Concerns, ^7> Riversidt Drive, Room 868, 
101 1», 19SU. 

This U'p^ge cdtak)g is an excellent 
guide to audio-visuals on all aspects of 
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hunger with cl^v (lescriptions and 
information on prices and distributors. 

15. Fowler, Kathryn Mervlne. Hufifert The 
Wortd Food Crisis, an NSTA EnvkonmenUl 
Material Guide. Washington, D.C.) National 
Science Teachers Association (I7%2 
Connecticut Avenue, N.t., 20009), 1977. 

This is an annotated bibliography on 
lood and hunger literature with icctioni for 
teachers, 9th— 12th, and preschool--9th. 

■ There are also guides to films and 

j rurricular materials. 

16. Simulation Camet for Fourth Grade 
Through Cot%ge. Del Mar, Caiil.t SiiriJe II 
(P. O. dox 9iO, 920 U), n.d. 



This 32^ge catalog has simulation 
games for a wide range of ages on a wide 
range of subjects includlnt decision-making 
power, future studies, busmets, etc. It also 
provides some good Information on what 
simulation games are, how to use them in a 
classroom, and how to run them. 

17. Catalog. San Francisco, Calil.i World 
Affairs Council of Northern California (312 
butter St., 9%I0I), n.d. 

This is a free loan 20-page catalog for 
teachers with teaching resources on Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, Middle East, Soviet 
Union, North America, ethnic studies, and 
global studies. It Includes books, simulations, 
audio*visuab, etc» 
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Aoout the Institute lor Food and Development Policy ♦ . . 



The Inititute lor Pood ifxl Development PoUcy ii i 
not-ior ^of It resevch and educit ional center which 
mveitjgates the root tausei of hunge^r-^nd iupporti the 
ellorts of people around the world who are ttrugiling to 
create food and larmInK lyitemt that meet the need! ol 
the majority. Pounded in I97> by Prances Moore t«pp4, 
author ol Dtet lor a Small PUnet, and Joieph Collins, 
coauthor with tapp4 ol Food Firstt beyond the Myth ol 
Scarcity , the Institute has been hailed as ••one ol the 
most estaOUshed 'lood thir* Unk%* in the country** by the 
New York limes . 

Internationally reknowned lor its groundbreaking research 
dhd Food First publications, the Institute kx>ks critically 
at government and corporate policies asking, ••What can 
we dj to create social, economic and political structures 
thdi will ensure lood security lor all?" The Institute has 
also been credited with playing a key role in shilting the 
gioDAl debate on hunger Irom a discussion ol charity and 
technological solutions to a recognition that poverty and 
l^owerles&neks dte the root causes ol hunger. 

In )> countrie!« and 20 languages Food First studies and 
(AiblicatMns ore . helping lay the groundwork lor more 
democratically controlled lood and larming systems. 
UniverMties and colleges throughout the United States 
have adopted the Institute's books lor courses in 
dr vrkiprnent , histor y , polit ical science, socio logy , and 
geography as well as nutrition and philosophy. Hundreds ol 
IdDor, chwch, consumer and activist organizations have 
loudd Our Action Alerts uselul in educating North 
Americans uDuut hunger in Central America. 

For a complete publications list, writei Pood First 
booKlisl, Institute lor Food and Development Policy* I8t> 
Mission street, '^an Francisco, Calilorma 9%I03. 
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CALiniiNiAsrirk DiPARTMMr of bducation 



BHIHonlg 



721 Capiioi Mall 
Saaarntinio. CA 958 M 



$upennt9n<Senl 



of Public InsUucUOn 



Auqust 1984 



The Honorable Mickey Leland, Chairman 

Sele'^t Committee on Hunger 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Room H2-507 House Office Building Annex 2 

Washington, D.C. 

Dt»ar Congressman Leland: 

Atta<:hed is a revised copy of the testimony presented to 
t hf» Selert Committee on Hunger in Davis, California on 
vJuly 21 , 1984 . This version includes the additional 
rt'marks made which were not included in the original 
written version. 

Thank you for your efforts with this vital Issue. ^ 
m'«t wiuhi's, 



in.srti' Hrooks, Ed.D., Manaq(?r 
History-Kocia 1 Science Unit 
Dffue of Humanities Curriculum 

and School Tlx mat p 
(•>! h) \? ^-088 7 

hH: \ M 

Kn<* It^sur 
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CALIFORNIA STAU OePARWeNT OF eOUCATlON 



7?i C.ip'/o/ M.^w 



ot f^ubftc insttuciton 



Supeftntendcn! 



Bin Hortig 



July 23« 1984 



TO I 



Mickpy I.eland, Chairman 

and mombers of the Select Committee on Hunger 



FROM: 



Diano Brooks, Manager 
History-Social Srience Unit 
California State Department of Education 




SUBJECT: Bosponse to Request for Testimony REVISED 7/21/84 



Gcjod iTftornonn, Mr. Chairman, membei s of the committee, ladie« 
and qnnt-l«»men, 

Bill Honiq, California Super int «»ndent of Public Instruction, was 
i«»cjuested to testify to the Select Committee on Hunger, regard- 
uiq fhp subject of world hunger education in elementary and 
scM-ondary BChool rurriculum. This report responds to the 
particular requests for information about existing curriculums 
»'hat include education on world hunger issues, and about pros- 
pMc'fs fc)r exp«mdinq current curriculum to include this subject, 
II iM my pl»*asure to represent Bill Honiq today, 

^ • Kxiat inq Curric:ulu m in California 

World hunqer isaut^s in grades kindergarten through 
fwf'lve arp most commonly taught through the H is tory^ 

^i*? ?J_2™^?iJl' document adopted by the State 
BcMid of KJurtil ion, as a quid*^lino for curriculum devel- 
npmnnt . Textbooks ar^ d(loptf*d by the State Board of 
Kilucation for grades K-8 every six years. Textbook 
5;i«U»c'tion crif^ria include content alignment with the 
frar'»Wcnk. Attac^hpd is an excerp* from that framework 
whick deficribps the grade level content. 

S»«n.un Bill HI 1, 1981, r**qviired thren courses in 
scu'i.il si irni-o for qiaduation from high school {a course 
i:; dosc-riboci .is onn year of l nst i urt ion) . Eff'^ctive 
ritucl»*nts fihall have Instiuction m: 

n.s. Hi!Uory and Geography; 

w»)r IcJ llittDry, f*ulturr>, and 'ino'jraphy ; and 

Ami't ir.in 'icwri nmnnt , Civics and Econcimu's 

In June, lOfll, rhp fifaf** Board ni Fdocat ion adopted 
P.ii'iujcj Kxpec t at I 'Mii; : Mudnl C»ra<luation Rnc^m romrnt s 
whi»'h in«'ludpj» xim*;, ob i'»c-t Tv<vi , an<i lecommended course 
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content fc»r iiracjps S-W* Thesn quidolinos htp in aliqn- 
fnf»nt wiih tlu» .}rn»i;)nt i^^n refpii r »»iPont n of SB 81 J. The 
qiii.li'l in.»«> !.har(? similarities with the framework scope 

Within thf quidelint»s of thr frampwork theie is 
' idcr.ihlp (lir.tiirt flpxibility for determining the 
'•in ric-iilum* As d Kwiewt hiqh school course content for 
Mr .idutit ion i.M re^tjued. The Rtate Board of Kducat ion 
pic.vicii>}-, d 1 1 «»('t ion and (Ustricts must use 80% of allo- 
I'.itod mt)n'»y for tt-xtbook selection for adopted texts. 
rh»Te> is ••(•.isitietdblo district flexibility in emphasis: 
time, f*Mit*»nt, M<^w disci pi ineB interrelate. 

(•ollowinq the ftamew-'jrk and model graduation require- 
mi'Ml'i, «-»Mt,iiri qtddp Uweln most clearly provide oppor- 
tunities lot I rist ruft i(Mi in hunger issues. 

o Kirid^T'i'^rten - Learning about ttie physical, 
s«M'i,il, and i»iu«w I f)ri^ 1 (ti mens ions of self and others 
irfludM*; nn» study of my noeds and the needs of others. 

o »;r.nJ«' ^ - Stijdi'»nts study people as members 
t»f cttminuru t ii>s .Hid tlow people rely upon one another. 

o ilratJf^ b - Th*? topic of our world, its di- 
ver ?;•• .uid ttieir societies include areas for 
study at'oiit nfiMj': wtiwh are common to fill human beings, 
uid h««w jwM)pti.;: of t tif» wor Id can and do work together on 
€'i>n»mon ^-onon r n*^ . 

'o '•.i.ide ' - The topic of the changing world 
f.r f,v I •it'-: f«»t a l»ti>a<l chr ono loq I'vi 1 view of the maior 

• 'P'>. t,«: in the twst«»ry of mankind. Possible areas for 
.'itii.Jy f.wnuu* .in<l depres.-. i on. Ttie study of the qe- 
"'tt'iphy of ttw w<n Id .ind how it tias changed over t imo 
Pt.wid*-'*. for «:Miily .ibout climatt^, weather, agriculture, 

• iftd t h«' u-j#» n( r Mf.Dij- I PS . 

«• r.iM-ni.J.u y W«»r Wi fU5;tory - The historical 
p«r -zp"'-* 1 v«' pr«'vrdf:-. for ?;tijiJy 'd the development of 
»il»d».il 1 n» "f d«'p'*ndr'n«'e, t h'* ever<*hanq i ng re 1 at i cwish i ps 
,j""'n'i itiMon*; -ind p.M>pli»f:, and ■•titical events that 
•iM'" ' :.«»»ir»''* of fniitory. The qefwn«iphif f»er- 

•.p'.MV'*: iii'lud'-*: t h'* r e 1 a t i or^sh i p between physK'al 
J"" U ipMy in-1 hntn.in g'wwjraf'liV i r> ♦f»iins of the vhaiKiitiq 
•pa»ial d 1 St f 1 b«n if»nr '»f f«eople, then .w'tivitu>s, and 
MuMt 1 nt «'r o>'t I »r» with the natutal environment. This 
irK*l»Jd»". t tiM imp«»rtan<'e of <uir abundant resources. 

'.ii.! I r y M..*:. Mi'Jtory - Tlio ' onteru inrludes 
fi.'w Mti I I HI i • ...1 w int and » h" .nar.ity of resources affect 
..r.'M. , I r • -lit : , and (]«e/oMineijt . Ttie study of his- 
i.ii. li j.-v 1 • ppi'-n* and *<»n» empor ar y roles includes 
a-ii i • ij It Mt . 
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o r.p('OMddry Ann^rican Government, Civics, and 
Kcont^mif ?; - Students study che responsibilities of global 
1- 1 1 i/*>nr.h I p. Fcnnomirs includes the study of unlimited 
w.iritr*, product iv»> rrncMUf. es, srarrify, supply and demand, 
.md the market economy with the critical importance of 
aqr icu 1 1 ure. 

f'f)U()Winq 1?; additional information pertaining to 
how subjtM t areas can or should address the hunger issue. 

o Comments on ge ograp hy; Geography links the 
snrial ond phyr; I Cfi r sciences . Geography teaches the 
I nter relatedness of humans and their environments. 

In recent years, geographers have become 
increasingly *-oncorned with refining their understanding 
of sp.itial pattnms of society. They have broadened 
the discipline to include the studies of problems of 
human welfare in areas such as hunger. 

A b.jsii' q»»(>qraphi(^ concept : Any human society 
muiit i«irm a workable connection with the earth's resources* 

^ Comment ? on history : 



In history, each situation and event is 
difitmct, but r*ach IS <'onnected to all the historical 
c<Mv.'opts by a wob of cause and effect, probability and 
•v-ciden*. All thmkuu? is based, consciously or uncon- 
sciotisly, upon recollection of past experiences. 

In order for students to feel a connectedness 
with "utr««nt isr.uns and how they relate to where we came 
inm, an historical approach to the hunger issue should be 
usod. The lu5Uoricdl perspective links the past to the 
f>r'»serit to the future. Specific topics could include 
ti'«fu e??!.i«'ns \t\ ti.5i. and Russia, famine in Ireland, gross 
popular iiMi, limitn(j production, drought, and a look to 
t h'« future isiu-h a.s food sources from the sea and hydro- 
pon I cs ) . 

' f> Comment f. on {»ct>rK>m^ij^ : 

T'*| i'-s in economun relatn<J fo the hunqr»r 
ij;-;u.' m.-lufJo which pr oriuf- 1 and s#*rvice5? should bi» 
pt--hi h"W f"U' h 5:li(>uld b»» ptodU("**<I, and hnw goods 

and !:»-r vi--fi --hould I." -Ii :;t r i but #mJ . Students need to 
und«»r «;tarid t h** t 'allowing l>asic concepts: 

ar •■ 1 » y 

I nt »Md'*p»*ru)'«n'e ( sp»M- 1 a 1 i .'-i M on in products; 

r«'dti( tiMt> Ml *:»*lf (>r odu'-t ion) 
Kxaini ri it i«>n of lo'al. natiorMl, arui (jlol^al 

[ ri»b!'*m:; In out miX'vi so' iety. 
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Persistence of poverty In a generally productive 
society. 

Needs of current society balanced against 

future generations essential requirements* 

Orqaniaation and importance of the international 
economic system; the distribution of 
wealth and resources on a global scal€^> 
the struggle of the developing nations 
to attain economic independence and a 
better standard of living. 



This discussion does hot even include the instruc- 
tion provided for students on nutrition through the health 
or science curriculum. 

2 • Reso urces for te aching the hunger issue 

Toxtboc'ks include the hunger theme in three wayst 
I) from an historical approach as a social issue, 2) through 
the politics of hunger, and 3) through cultural geography^ 
i.e., among the top twelve themes in cultural geography 
vind pooloqy, hunger is a topic. Cultural geography text- 
books froquently include chapters on world hunger; agri- 
culture, productivity, and hunger; and population and 
hunger . 

Support materials, such as filmstrips on the History 
of Hung€?r, are available. 

Tho Hunger Project provides far volunteer personnel to 
nipf*t with school children, upon request of a teacher or 
school, and present an overview of the issue. The Ending 
Hunqf*r Briefing Workbook" is provided free of charge for 
the students. This resource has been used in several 
areas of California including Sacramento and Los Angeles. 

Food and drug manufacturers, such as Foremost and 
M<-Kesson, provide instructional materials related to 
nutrition and hunger. Resources are available. Implemen- 
tation level varies. 

Nutrition curriculum provided by the State Department 
of Education child nutrition division are available. 

Supplompntary curriculum materials are available to 
If^rirherR throuqh Global Perspectives, the World Affairs 
cotinril, the renter for Teaching International Relations, 
and universiiy sources, such as SPICE Stanford and USC. 

^ • Recfpt ivi t^o_f students and teachers in this area 

To this point, I have talked about what is possible, 
now I wr)»il'J likn to address the realities of what is 
.v.'inrinq in H i st ory-Soc ia 1 Science education. Re^^ources 
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aro avail.ible, however only «ome districts have a curri- 
(Mjlum with this sropp and 8equf»nce, In school programs, 
»hp timp sppnt earh day for history-social science varies. 
It is qonorally inadequate at the K-8 level, and addressed 
at the inl»»rest of the teacher, Secondary programs vary 
in iDpif acl(hoss<»d and units required for graduation, 
Staff training (either pre-service or continuing in- 
sfrvicf** is needed, 

A nurvoy was made this week of plevon selected dis- 
trirts throughout California regarding curriculum emphasis 
at th«^ (Hstrirt and school level. Responses indicated 
fhat n hunger was not generally Included as a curriculum 
tf)pir in a oou! se of study, and 2) emphasis at the class- 
!oom W^vpI beyond information in textbooks depended on 
<:hp ml crest and knowledge of resources of the teacher • 
Students are i(»<'optive and sensitive to the issue, 

Th»» hungiT iynuf^ was addressed throu<jh the health 
curriculum in two districts, 

one .Jisttirt drfsc.-ribed a well articulated curriculum 
on nn.s fopic. Another was implementing a K-6 pilot program. 

4 , l-r ospect or expa nding current curriculum 

It afpoars tha». the framework and the model graduation 
rrvpiiiPiTifMitM fjrovide t tie basis for threading the hunger 
jy.sijn throughout the "lementary and secondary grades 
throuqh sevi.'ial social science disciplines, primarily his- 
\oxy, gc'ogrciphy, sociology, and ethics. Science health 
literature can also address the topic. How much emphasis 
Hi a«Mually given to the issue is left to the discretion 
o! the local sctiool district. 

Wh ere are we /j o i rig? 

currently, the Jilntn Department of Kducatlon is carrying 
out an SB 8n, a ledislative mandate to develop model curriculum 
^;tanda^dB to wiucti school districts must, compare their curricu- 
lum at least fwery three years. To be included in the point of 
view to theso standards are the importance of addressing issues 
of roqional, national, and worldwide concern (both controversial 
.ind nnn-rontKwnrsial) , and providing opportunities for students 
to dfvniop ihejt '-rr^ative and higher level critical thinking 
likills, Thifi ran bo organized in a current events piogram 
where sliidonts report, analyze, interpret, speculate, and 
discuss inl(^rmation and write critically from a variety of 
♦;ourf»^s. whih? reflecting on the historical past. Also, his- 
tnry-5'.orial s. ienco should illustrate that individuals, groupst 
'•.n.'int ifv. , and nations ar»^ interdependent members of larger 
r-uUuril, political, and oronomic environments, 

rhp m«>dMl cur r i-Milum srandards would proviue mojc specific 
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assistance to districts which will allow for improvement 
where a well organized curriculum does not currently exist. 
These standards will be adopted by the State Board of Education 
by January, 1985. I see these standards as including exam- 
ples, vocabulary, and topics which will provide direction 
toward curriculum focus on issues, including hunger. These 
model curriculum standards, with greater content information, 
should provide greater content direction for textbook pub- 
lishers. 

In addition, I see schools paying greater attention to 
the time spent and content of social science as a result of 
the CAP testing program. 

The hunger issue deserves a place in the curriculum 

along with other important concerns of our time. A well 

organized curriculum would provide for recurring themes 
and concepts at gradually more challer * levels for 
students . 

The concern of this committee for greater awareness of 
the hunger issue through educational programs is appreciated. 

I am happy to respond to questions. 



Attdchmf>nt 
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Selected Settings, 
by Grade Level 



to mHW MJI^ IM M IM CaMvfM 

i n n 1 - - — * ' * '^-^ 

toum tww giiiilii H illiMMliin. M •m 



Th« lerm stiting. u uMd in ihb frsmcwork, rtfen.lo XfftCMh 
tent or area of iiudy rtcomnwnded for each pt6t kvti. Th« Id- 
iin|t rtcommendcd in ihii frimcwork h»v« bm dwien.whh 
rtgard Tor thcie coniidcriiion»: 

• The level of iiudeni maturity which cin b( txpcctitf, |eMr- 
atly. at particular grades 

• The ttUiivc imporUnct of tbe topkt iu||nitd 

• The need to include topici that art conctrned with the itu* 
dent'i immediite environmenti-daiwoom, playiround. hwm, 
neighborhood, and community— u well u with the wider 
iiaic. nauonaU tnd world environmtnu of which they alio are 
a part 

• The deiire to provide breadth, depth, tnd teUnct In the kin* 
derfarten through grade twelve hi»ionr-f oeiil icknce pro|ran 

Uteri of thii framework maywiih to«dd to or enrich the content 
lugteiied for particular grade leveH. Indeed, they arc encourtged 
to do 10. bearing in mind the coniideratloiu that hive governed the 
Klection of ihe recommended content. 

Klnderfanen Through Grade SU 

Research documents the importance of the ekmenury school 
yean in helping children develop poaitive ielf*lnui|M and pro* 
tocial attitudes. For thoae rcaiont the time and attention to 
hiitory-Mcial Kience ihouW be increaiad •igntfkwUy the eo»- 
mon core of the elementary Khool oirricuhim. At every level, kin- 
dergarten through grade lix. biatory-iockl ickAcc ihould be an 
iniegral part of the curriculum and i elated to reading, languaii 
arti mathematici. icienee. an. muic. and phytkal ediiaUoo. 

Thit framework emphatiiet the i, .j .'Unce of people In U« 
aiudy of htiiory-iocial icknce m kintlerfarten through grade lU. 
Studtnti begin their itudy of peopk in kindergarten by learning 
aboui themielvei end othen in their immediate world. Tbey con- 
tinue their Mudy of people in ever-widening circle*: peopk at hone 
and at Khool. ai memben of p^^pt, •» member* of communHlei. 
ptopk in the region known at California, peopk of the American 
nation, and rinally. at grade iix. the diverse peopk* of the world 
ftnd the locktk* in which they live. 

In the coufu of their study of hittory-iocial icknce. studenU in 
the elementary grades need to engagt in active karning eftpcrtencei 
that foster oral language development and encourage social partici- 
pation. ChiWren need not only to kern to contribute and to partici- 
pate actively, but they also need to learn to liiten and to rcfkct. 
They need opportunitie* to present their own feelings, ideas, and 



iMi F^kty ifc##Wpf#*Wr kfwadf^ 



AAMfrfgarfM ift'MigA gfodr ate» anrf 
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cMCtTM 10 oihm; MKvtmly, ihty nnd oppoituiiiti<i lo Utrn to 
mpm vitwMiiui whkb difTir Uom iMr own. Sudi opfoctuniliti 
cAhtnct chiidrtn*! abilillct lo coftccptualUt iMd to communkalt. 

Gradti Stvtii ait4 .Ei||it 

Htttory-iocUl icitMi Ui gratftt mvm uid tithi iliould N vkwod 
u • iwo-mr. Iat«rfttoi«d M^utnct of (nttnictio* iHikli buiMt on 
ilw foundiiloRi told in kindtrprttn iluoii|li mdi lU* In ihtit 
gmdM, aiydtntt lurn l»w lU imI^ prtim in vbkli Uwy livt 
ctnt 10 bt. In iradt Mvcn ibt fpcM it on tbt tv«r-cbiagini world 
•nd tbt mi^ tpocbi in iIm biitory oC Iwmanklnd. In tight 
tbt focw ii on ilM AnMrif tn uMmncf. Siwdcnu totrn iboui ibt 
lignincant tvtnii. m^or hnppcnlnfi. nad cHUcnl lumiiif pointi in 
our naiion'i hiitoiy, and ihay liam about ibt m«n and women who 
havt madt coniributiont to political, aconomic, locial, and a«t- 
ihatte dimantioM ot American Ufa • 

Gndii Nlnt umI Ttn 

JuM a> pUn man and ctghl ihould b« rcfardtd at a iwo-year 
itqucact, to, loo, thouM fradti nine and icn. Hcrcioforc in Cali* 
fomia, indeed ihroughout the naiion, ihote gradet have tacked a 
clearly defined idenliiy in the hittory-tocial •cience curriculum. 
Al ihe same lime iwo lerioua thortcomingi in many biitory-tocial 
icience programt become ever more apparent. Siudenit, by and 
large, have noi been provided wilh turTicient opportuniiwt lo 
develop civic literacy or lo develop a world vicw.Thit framework, 
therefore, it concerned with the provision of organiied« accouni* 
able instruction in gradet nine and ten which will remedy thoic 
tocki. 

In recent ycart concern abou^ civic literacy hai been increasing. 
Several prestigious national laik forces, schotort, and cUixeni and 
professional groups have conducted studies. Without exception, 
they have concluded that there it a "crisis in citiienship education** 
in the United States. They recommend the Inititution, rcinstitu* 
tion, or rcdesign'-whichever is appropriate in a given school 
situation -4f a required course in "civics.** Most often they have 
suggested that it be taught at the nimh grade. Such i couru. how* 
ever, is intended to be far differant from a sUtiC *dry bones.'* 
structural approach to the ttudy of government. It should focus on 
the real vital, chattenging roles which people pUy as citizens, 
workers, and consumers. A course in civics should provide each 
student with basic knowledge about how governments— local 
state, and national— are organized and should function; it ihoulo 
allow students to acquire and practice citizenship skills and to 
encounter and examine the values to which our democratic society 
b dedicated; and it should help students examine and >olu* 
tiont to the problems and frustrations with which we as a people 
are wrestling as we strive to achieve our goals while adhering to our 
valuct. 

In some school districu, organized accounuble instruction, such 
as that just described, has been deferred to grade twelve and 
regarded as the crown of the social science program. Given th^ 
realities of life today and the elVlier age at which students arc 
maturing and coming into contact with the legal system, making 
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consumer deciiioiu. going to worli, leaving ftchool, and tven 
becoming parenu. it no longer ictmi pnideni lo delay or to limit 
luch iniiruction to grade twelve. Such initniciion ihen ift too laie 
for some siudenti \\ aho it too tittle initruction for all iludfnu« 
ii\en tKe increatingly complex problem i with whiehoiiriockty* iti 
lubgroupt. and individuali currently mutt deal. 

iroadty eonceived. civic literacy U not limited to tbeaci^uiiition 
of ihai l^nowkdge and those ikilli e^Mtitial to ptnkipation in 
American society. Today*s eitixen mu^ be knowledgeable about 
and capable of functioning in an incre«sir\gly interdtptndCfit 
world. It is recommended, indeed it is wiential. theitfort» that one 
year of history- social science instruction in grtdfi nine and ten be 
devoted Id the development of a world vkw. 

Finall>. if an> further juttiricaiion for giving exprais attention to 
or|aniied. accountable instruction in cttizenibip U Mfdcd, it 
would be well to reread the central purpose of hlMory-iocial 
science iniiruction set forth at the ovtict of this document: 
The cfntnl purpose of bittory* social sskMt educatiofi is to prepare 
fciudentfc to be hum«ne. ritional. understanding, and partidpating ciih 
lenv in a divcrie locict) ind m an increitingty ihierde pendent world— 
iiudenii »ho will prenrvt ind continue to advance progress toward* 

jUM tOClCt) 

Grides Eleven ind Twelve 

In gradet eleven and twelve, the emphasis on citiienshi^ is con- 
tinued in a two-year sequence of interrelated courses. Grade eleven 
providev for the historical study of the ideals, traditions, and imti* 
tutions that are uniquely American. It it concerned with the devel* 
opment of a realiMic perspective on the nature of American society 
and on an understanding of the Amerian experience in a world 
context Studies in grade eleven furnivh background usscmial for 
students who soon will be assuming rotes ai fully enfranchised 
ciiiiens 

In grade twelve students take a more penetrating look at Ameri- 
can government, and they study the economic, locial, political and 
legal systems of which they art a p^rt. They then engage in compar- 
ative studies of other political, economic, social* and legal syttcma 
and of the roles which individuals and groups play in tboae 
systems. 

Grade twelve can and should be considered a laboratory in 
which students synthesiie their previc ^rninr and develop into 
informed citiient who are capable of a:L..y eliectively and respon- 
sibly on issues (hat are of concern to *.hem at the KhooU commu- 
nity, state, national, and global levels. 

Summtry of Rccommcndttlam 

for the Kindertirten Through Grade 

Twelve Sequence 

It is recommended that: 

• The amount of time and attention given to hiitory-sodal 
Ktence instruction be increased significantty in kindergarten 
through pade sU. 

• Grades seven and eight be reprded u a two-year, required 
sequence in the bistoty^social science curriailum. 



Am MuerM mm^ qf Mhffc. 
tm^hnt, mi iiaiMhtt lAar err 

gnit rkfmt. Im gredir iwHvt ituienti 
lefte a More ptmtrmliti hck ar 
Amtrkm f i tm weer and fnf e|r *i 
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e In gridtt nine and ten. ont year be tffvoiad to organacd | 
iniiruction thai will promote dvk literacy and one year to the 
developmem of a »«rkl view. 

e Httiory-iocial tcienec be required in gradei eleven and twclvt • 
and ihti the roquired iiuirudion be lupptemenicd by a variety 
of fleciivet. 1 

e At every grade level leaching and learning in hittory>iocial ; 
ideAoe be concerned wiih knowledge, tkilb, valuei, and social i 
ptrticlpaiipii* I 

Spectflc Cradt Ltvl Recommend^lioni 

KIndergarttii-Myittr ind OtHm \m My World 

Learning aboui the physical, locial.and emotional dimensioni 
of lelf and oihen to eniical lo the developmem of a positive lelf* 
concept and an appropriate emry into tbe hiitory-wcial science 
proram. CompariMni with other living things may also help stu- 
denu to undersund their uniquenau as human beinp. 

Some suggested topics suiuibie for Undergirten are: 

1. The uniqueness of nw; my similarities and differences 

2. Finding my way in my world (map skills) 

3. My needs and the needs of others and how people, including 
me, grow and change 

4. Self-awareness and the employment of my five senses 
1 My parenU— their jobs and jobs that i can do 

(. Special occasions in my life 
7. Rules and why wc need them 

I. Cooperation and conflict between friends and ctaumates 
through work and play 

9. Songs, stories, games, and dances my friends and t like 

10. tMrning to lisUn and listening to learn 

Grf** Ont-Ptople it Home and it School 

Exploring relationships of peopk in students* own homes and 
schools, as well u homes and Khoob in other cultures and socie- 
ties, provides many opportunities to develop undentandings and 
appreciations of how roles, ethnic heritages, traditiom, the physi« 
cal environment, and social and economic factors influence people's 
daily lives. . ^ _ „ 

Some suggested topics suitable for grade one follow: 

1. Getting from home to school safely 

2. Time and my life (times for work; timet for play: minutes, 
hours; days of week; months of the year; seasons) 

3. Roles people play in my family and at my school 

4. Relationships of home to school (space; lime; people; rules; 
responsibilities; learning at home and at school; my rules at 
home and at school) 

$. Families— my own and others in the community and m the 
world 

6. Meeting needs at home and at school 

7. Cooperation, conflicti and communication at home and m 
Khool 
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» People Mho have made my world better and more beautiful 
9 Who II an American'* 

Grade T«io«- People at Members of Group* 

EAplorini reUtionshipk among people in |roupi. at weii as 
among |roup> prmidei opportunities for itudenii to further 
undtrsund and appreciate themselves m\ tocial beings Concepts 
such as norms. Tolei and responsibilities, cominunicaiion. group 
problem solving, and decision*making are included in this letting. 

Some suggevied topics suitable for grade two are: 

1 Oroupv to %khich I belong 

2 American ethnic groups, their roles and contributions 
y People jnd ihr froi.ns the> form join 

4 Ro!e^ vkithin group> (e g . leaders, followers, innovaton; 
isolAies) 

5 HoH groups use resources 

6 Rulei. responsibilities, and group norms 

7 Communication, problem iolving. and decision making in 
group* 

8 Cooperation and conflict withir . between groups 

9 Hov^ and wh> groups change «ith lime 

10 Hov^ art. music, and dance influence and enrich group life 

11 People who have contributed to the groups to which t 
belong 

Grade Thret^PeopIt m Membtn of CommimHkf 

Communities loc«ll>. nationally, and worldwide— are dynam* 
ic living and changing phenomena Wiihin every community peo* 
pic act in both their individual and group apacities. They rely 
upon and influence one another. Within communities there is i 
great diversitv Understanding the nature of different communities 
and hov^ people make cor..iiunitiei function it the major focus of 
ihis Mtting 

Some suggested topics suitable for grade three «re: 

1 What is a community? 

2. M) community— where is it? 

3 Our community -Its past, present, and future 

4 How community groups rely upoi and influence one another 
5. The diverse cultures and peoples who make up and contribute 

to our Community 
6 How IS our cofimunity governed 

7. Cooperation, conflict, and comrtunication within our Com* 
munity 

I Appreciating and preserving the beauty of our community 

and improving the quality of life in k 
9 How does our community comjiare/ contrast to other com* 

munities in the United Sutes and in the world? 

Grade Four—The Pe^ oT a RetkMii CaMfomia 

The great diversity of California's geography, people, and social 
environment! and its rich history offer excellent opportunities for 
students to explore important aspects of a significant ngion and 
their interrelationships Comparing and contrasting California 
with other regions in the world provide an introduction to lytiem* 
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•tk kftrning expcrknecs in a comptrativt ttudy of people and 
their environment! in the social sciencct. 
Some lugieticd topics luitabk for grade four are: 

1. The peoplH of California today: who we are; where we live; 
the work wt do; the way we participate as cttUeiu 

2. California: itt land and iti environment (e g.. regional setting: 
major phyti«il features; economic and cultural geography, 
current environmental concerns) 

3. California in orthiMoHc timet 

4. The history of California and the diverse peoples who made 
that history (the m^or historical periods) 

5. Califomiana all: men and women who have made slgmHcant 
coniributiona to our social, political, economic, and cultural 
life 

California's government: past and present 
California; itt place/ role in the United States and m the 
wortd 

Looking toward the future in California 



6. 

7. 



Gridf Fht-Tlit Ptoplf of • Nitkm; 
Tlw VfiM SlaCM oT Kmmk% 

In grade Ave. ttudems team about the geography of the United 
States, and they are introduced to its rich history. The emphasis 
should be on people, focusing on the many and diverse individuals 
and groups who have helped shape our nation. The contributions 
which men, women, and groups of various kinds have made to the 
political, economic. SMial. and cultural life of the United States 
should be highlighted. 

Some suggested topics suitable for grade five are: 

1. The land we call the Unitrd States 

Where is it? How is it divided into regions, states, communi- 
Vict? What are its major landforms. physical features, natural 
resources, major industries, current environmental concerns'* 

2. We, the people of the United States, today 

Who are we? Where do we live? What kinds of work do we 
do? How do we communicate with one another? What are 
some important ideas/ values in which we i^s a people believe'* 
How do we participate u citltens of our nation, state, 
communities? 

3. The firsi Americans: peoples of yesterday 

When/ how did the first Americans come to this continent'' 
Into what groups were they divided? Where how did those 
groups live? Who were their leaders? What were the major 
accomplishments/contributions of the various groups'* When 
/how did the first Americans come into contact with the 
Europeans and Africans who came to explore, settle m 
America? 

4. Explorers and settlers in America— north, south, east, and 
west 

5 Founders of our nation 

6. Peoples who have helped our nation meet its major chal- 
lenges, respond to changes, and gf^w politically, economi* 
cally. socally. and culturally over the >cirs 
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7 The l-tiiicd Suiei ind lU peopk. their ptice.rolci in ihc 
uorld today 

Gridt SK— Our World, lu DWme 
PcoplA, ■nd Thtk Soci<tln 

In iride lix. tiudenu leirn more abdul the teofriphy of earth 
and the many diverie peoples who inhabit our world. They karn 
about both the iimilariiiei and the differeneet among individualt 
and iocietie« They coruider ihoie need> and life exptricncei which 
are common to all human bcin|t /hiy alio karn about the rta^ 
ion« for \anation% in human appearance and behavior. 

In thit tr4de itudenti are introduced to the important concept of 
culture lhe> then explore iti four baiic ekmenttin greater depth 
The four batic and univcrial elementi of cuhure are defined ai 
languaie. technolo|>. iniiiiutioni, ani belkfi. 

Fmall>. itudents iiudy lome of the way» in which peopki of the 
world can and do work together on common, current technological 
and ecological concerni or through \arioui economic, political, 
and cultural miiiiuiioni 

Some lugieiied topics suitable for grade tlx are: 

1 Earth as home for human beingt--the world's water, land, 
climate, and natural resources and how they affect where and 
hnu peoples live 

2 The world's diverse peoples and the reasons for differences in 
appeartnce and behavior 

^ Human needi and life experiences common to alt peopks 

4 >^hy human societies develop different **ways of life** or 
diverse cultures 

5 The role and importance of language in alt human sockties 

6 Technology tools, toolmaliers, tool users, and technological 
change yesterday and today 

7. Five basic institutions on whuh peoples in all sockties 
depend, government, economk institutions, education, the 
famil). and religion 

$ The importance of > uman bclkfs about the nature of the 
world, about beauty, ar ^ about right and wrong 

9 Earth's people working sher 

Grade Stven— The Ch«n|ln| « ork. 

The setting in grade seven is intendt-l to extend students* under- 
standing of geography and to providi. ^vii!. : broad chrono- 
kigical overview of the major epochs in the history of hutnankind. 
Important ideas, inventions^ InitUutions^ movements of people, 
and great civilitations should be tmphuited. Attention Should be 
focused on both the Western and the non- Western worlds. 

During the course of their study, itiidents will have many oppor- 
tunities to widen theimcquaintance with and deepen their appreci* 
ation for the humanities. Music, painting, aculpturt. architecture, 
archeology, law, philosophy, and ethics tan be Incorporated in a 
course of study designed for this grade kvel. The study of t.teraturc 
in its various forms from folklore to biography to drama also can 
be encompasKd. So. too. can be the history of scknce and 
technology 

Some sugiested topics suitable for gitot seven are: 
1. Knowledge about the geograph) of the world and how It has 
changed over the centuries 



db thtdtnit Itam wa* f a^Mil 

ti^ty afca eiyibfe ^ttf ^ttlc antf 

^tMlittthiu* aWMhljf^ 
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Komomk kmwiiigt, ku Ikty 
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2. The traniiuon from prehistoric to hittoiic umt% 

3. Selected cue itudiei of |rei( civiliiaiions in ihe Wetiern and 
non'Wesiern worldt 

4. When p«opk« meet: conflicu coniroverties. cooperaiion. and 
cultural change 

5. Men And women who have made significant contributions to 
the social, political, economic, Intetkctual. and cultural life of 
the world or to iti ethical thought 

6. Great ideas and inventiont that have tranicended time and 
place: their Qrigtni. functionti and importance 

7. Faang change in the world today and tomorrow 

Grt4f Eight— Tbt Amerktn Exptrknct 

During the course of this study, students should develop a better, 
deeper undersUnding of how the unique present in which iHey live 
came to be. To do that, students need to karn about those sigmHo 
cant. events, major happenings, and critical turning points in the 
American experience that have generated emotions, ideals, institu- 
tions, and values. They should become acquainted with peoples 
who lived during those critical times and get a sense of (heir feel- 
ings, values, and motivations. Students also should become more 
knowledgeable about the contributions which men and women 
have made to the political, economic, social, and aesthetic dimen* 
sions of American life. 

Some suggested topics suitable for 'jrade eight are: 

1. Old World.' New World: continuity and change 

2. The Colonial experience viewed from a vaneiy of peripectives 
). Founding a new nation: ideas, events, persons, values, and 

basic documents 
4. Critical episodes, major iiappeninp. and great turning points 

in the American experience from the days of the early Repub* 

lie to the present time 
•S. Contributions of men. women, and groups to the political. 

economic, social, and cultural development of the United 

Sutes 

6. The unique present viewed in light of its historical antecedents 

Grftdct Nine and Ten— Citiiens and Civin 

The emphasis in grades nine and ten is on preparing students to 
function effectively as citizens of a democratic society To do that, 
students need to become both politically and economically literate 
They need to develop a baste underilinding of what it means to be 
a citi/en of a democratic society. They need to know what govern* 
ment is. why and how governments are organized, how they func- 
tion, and the basic values which undergird a free society. 

Important as that knowledge is. it cannot be acquired in a 
vacuum. Students also need regular organized opportunities to 
practice the skills essential to effective citizenship so that they can 
assume the many roles as individuals and members of groups 
which art incumbent upon members of a democratic society 

Some suggested topics suitable for grades nine and ten are 

I You. your life, and government 

2. Why government? 

3. What governments are, h m they are organized and function 
at national, state, and lo al levels 

4 Individual righii and responsibilities m a democratic society 
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5 LiH ind justice in ■ free lociety 

6 Funciioninr effectively ai m individuAt ind ii « member of 
groups in ■ dcmocritic society by 

■ Bccomini informed ifoout public luuet 

b Voiing 

c Knowing the liw ind respecting it 

d Servini on jurtei 

e Working for volunteer groupv 

f Pa)ing taxes 

f Serving the community, itate; and nation in a variety of 

h £>£monMr4iing concern for the environment 

I Respecting property and perions 

J Behaving as responsible coiuumeri 

k. Participating in political parties 

I Advocating positions on public policy quettiom 

m Influencing decision«makeri 

n Monitoring the work of public officiali and agencies 

o Holding public ofTicc 

7 Selected case studies of current public poliC)- iuuei 
Grades Nine and Ten— World Cuhum 

An in^depth stud> of selected cultures or culture areas choten 
from both Ihe Utsiern and non«Western world should give ttu< 
deniv both an historical outlook on and a more contemporary view 
of the world In the course of such study, students ihould h«ve 
opportunities to compare and contrast philoiophiet. language, 
literature, religions, the arts, and drama of different cultures, as 
well AS to become more knowledgeable about the historical events 
whicn are of significance. 

Some suggested cultures or cultural are«s suitable for this letting 
are the following 

Australia The Middle East* 

Canada Philippines 

China Polynrsia 

Eastern Europe* Southeast Asia* 

India Sub*Slharan Africa* 

Japan USSR 

Korea Wes"- '^Mropc* 

Latin America* 

Some suggested topics suitable for in*depth atudiet of ctUturet 

follow: 

1. The land and the peoples 

2. Political and economic developments across time 

3. Social and family life, traditional and modern 

4. Latiguage. literature, and taw 

5. Religion and ethics 

6. Philosophies and ideologies 

7. The ans— visual, performing, and applied 

8. Science, medicine, mathematics, and technology 
9 Status and roles of women in varying cultures 

t««myi« Mf «Ko or trun mtthi N mkmi from ikt Uim Antrmi uua 
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10. IfliMnint mtn Mid women who influtnotd tht eu'ttire 

11. Cuhuril penpectivti: How tht ptopk m lhtmi«lvci and 
how Mhtn Iff them 

I]. CuhunI change and exchange 

Cnim CkvMi Mi Twelvc-nt UnM S^mi 
iinkf TniMoM, and ImlltiKloM 

Tht dtvelopmeni of tht ideali. iradUloni. and inttkutiow that 
aft uwfluely American form the focui for the settini In iradet 
ekveiTTiMl iweU. To undentand the rok of the United Stam in 
the world rtquirei an hUtorkal it«dy of hew and ^ny thoie i^ah. 
traditioM, end ImtitytioM have been formed and reformed. Such 
itttdy coniribMtei n the formulation of a rtalinic penpec^jve on 
the nature of Air.erican w^tty. iti achtevemenw, iu proWemt, and 
the direction in which it is headed. U fKilitatei an und««t«ndin| of 
what ejipcrieneei and valuei Am^niihaje with o*her pvoplw of 
other timet and placet and (n what respect Amencant are d.ffefcnt. 

Some luigetted topict suitable for grades akven and twelve arc: 

I. The rtKsii of American ideals, traditions, and instit^i^ 
tions ^ , 

7. Unity and diversity among the American people 

3. Americans shaping and reshaping their e*ironment 

4. Forming and reforming Amcican political, economic, 
and tocial institutions 

5. Americans eapressinl their belief* and values m action 
and through the arts 

6. Viewing the American experience in a world context 

7. Shaping a positive future 

Grata Ettvm tM Twel««^Ttit Individual 
bi f olkicftl. EcwKWik. Mi4 Social Systems 

Ai itudeau mv.u«e and prepare to claim additional right* and to 
aiiume additior.* responiibilities as citiieni. it ii eisential that 
they enwiie in a more penetrating itudy of American government. 
Students also need to ncquire a better understanding of other eco- 
nomic, political, and locial lystems in the world an4 « "■mine 
the role of the individual in those lystemi. Such iiudy should en- 
able itudents to develop underitandiogs and ikills essential lo them 
for making wise deciiions regarding their own lives and for <l«hng 
with critical issues in their local commumi.M. in their ««« •'^ 
nation, and in the larger global society of which they y« » P*^. 

Some suttested topics suitable for grades eleven and twelve are. 

I. The socialiration of the individual 

2 Foundations of American govern mem. Majority rule minor- 
itv rights; representative and limited jovernmem. »«P»ri«ion 
of church and staie; individual righii and responsibilities, 
interest groups and tnOuence channels; power shared and 
power checked; due process and «|ual protection; equality of 
opportunity; consent ano consensus 

J The individual and comparative political i)ttems 

4. The individual and comparative economic sy$iem» 

5 The individual and comparative social tyuems 

6 The individual and comparative Icital s>items 

7 The individual and intrrnationaUnd global economic. lOviai. 
ind political systems 

5. Selected case studies 
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Prepared Statement Submitted by Joyce Buchholz, Co-Director and Director, 
Schools Program. World AFrAiRS Council on Behalf of the Bay Area Global 
Education Program; Robert Freeman, Co-Director and Director, West Coast 
Offick, Global Perspectives in Education; David Grossman, Co-Director and 
Director, Stanford Program on International and Cross-Cultural Education 

Thank you for this opportunity to present our ideas on how 
to effectively educate K-12 students in the general area of 
f}lobaI awareness and more specificdlly on the problem of hunger* 

The Bay Area Global Education Program is a consortium of 
international education resource providers, composed of Global 
Perspectives in Education^ West Coast; The Stanford Program on 
International and Cro8S-*Cultural Education, part of the Center 
for Research in International Studies at Stanford University; and 
the World Affairs Council of Northern California^ Schools 
Program. Our purpose is to assist schools of the San Francisco 
Hay Area and California to enrich their curriculum with inter- 
iidtiondi and cross cultural content and to develop the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes needed by their graduates to function 
etfectively in a rapidly changing and increasingly interdependent 
world. The Bay Area Global Education Program was first organized 
.i:Mi,ir the impetus of NDEA Title VI, Section 603 in 1979. Since 
Lho end o£ that funding source in 1982 this program has been 
i^-.:t'ported primarily hy foundations and local education organiza- 
i. jon^w During th<?se five years we've worked extensively with 
t..vi z 2^ r.rhool dih-titivM-s and iuvolvvd nearly 4000 te'achers and 
iin I u i H t r<iiors in a varJety of training ancl curi iculum df*velop- 

1 
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T»-nt projects. Uur work takes a very broad perspective on the 
jxublein oi: developing a more global perspective and is long range 
< nd oo.nprehensive in its approach to curriculum change and the 
rt'tiaining of teachers* 

O bjectives 

School programs should be so conducted that students will; 

Recognize the interdependence of people, issues and events 
as they interact in the economic, political^ social, and 
ecological systems of the world. 

Develop an «iwarene«r> of current world conditions including 
such fdctotti as population growth, economic conditions, 
world healtn, resource availability and use, trends in 
science and technology, major international coxiflicts and 
efforts to resolve them. 

*• Av:quire problem solvinvi and conmunica tion ckllls to deal 
with the inevitable conflicts and changes which occur in a 
complex, ambiguous and pluralistic world. 

** Undorbtand the history, traditions, and values of American 
society und their relationships to other major areas of tlie 
worM, incluaing Africc\, Asia, Latin America and the Middle 
East • 

• * Duveiop awanness tnat they have a unique cultural 
^»erspucr.iv».; that Ih not universally iihared by others. 
Heiutjii^^v* the i.npoitance of co.nmuiuoating with people from 
otnei cultures in their own lanquages?. 

Strek solutici \.o world proDlejt«s througn participation in 
t;ie)' own sov;i.-»ty's itmooratic processes. 
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Y«.«^j s* III ;.L-t* fiom tu^iHf olijcccives th<ii our program is not 
. >i. >vly tocused on edu;;ation abou*. hunqer. However, to the 

• ifuee t:i.it hunyer is oua 01* the V'^evaleut conditions ' in the • 
w *<i, we try to make studento aware of that condition, how 
ii.i.»vjv*r I ')titea to the world's larqt»r econori»ic, political and 
fcologicul syste:n^ and what individuals, organizations and 
jorvernments are doincj about the problem. Finally we help 
students to acquire skills and perspectives that will enable them 
to think cre»itively about new solutions to the problem and even 
participate in solution strategies which they wish to support 
personal ly • 

A pproacn to Change 

Throughout our work we emphasize the importance of present- 
in*; a balai.ced and broad range of perspectives on the issues 
laised and try to show the interconnecteUness of those issues, 
uur schools are not currently equipped to provide the kind of 
Ciiucation on internatioual affairs needed for responsible citizen- 
ship* Htiiatively little classroom tiwe is devoted to world 
rustory, to other cultures, to foreign lar«juage study, or to the 
xnternat li. aal dimensions of current issues and students generally 
lack tiie motivatioj) or critical thinking skills needed to gain 
this background on their own* Such finding:; were confirmed by 
tno 1979 President's Commission on Foreign Language and Inter- 
nrttional Studies and reconfirmed locally by a 1982 survey in the 
iiu:i rrancisco Bay Area*l Although the need for more attention to 

* foreign Lantjuage and Inter national Studies in Selected Bay Area 

Hlcjh Schools: A Preliminary Arsessmenu, Bay Area & The 
Wcrld Project, 1983, 312 Sutter St*, S.F., CA 94108 
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international affairs is sometimes recosinized by local educators^ 
totlay'i. schools are beset by a whole range of problems — an aging 
i.tculty, declining enrollments, ethnically diverse school popula- 
tions, discipline and drug problems^ inadequate fundiiig, etc.— 
which demand immediate attention and divert effort from the 
complex task of improving and enriching international affairs 
instruction. When it is difficult under these conditions to 
improve teaching of any kind, instruction on current internation- 
al issues, with its historically low priority, is at a particular 
disadvantage requiring a comprehensive approach. 

Our approach is an incremental one of gradually 
strengthening the global dimension of schooling across a broad 
front. TO do this we work on the following elements 
simultaneously: 

!• Improve tt In structional Materials on International Affairs 

We identify the many good materials already available 
commercially, develop other new materials, show how these 
materials can be easily fit Into existing history, language, 
culture and science courses and then disseminate all of 
thene to a broad network of educators. A key criterion in 
the selection and development of materials is that of 
providing diverse perspectives. 
l^oadership Dev e lopment 

We conduct a comprehensive set o£ leadership training 
programs aimed at preparing teachers and administiatots to 
play long .term ledviership rolt»s in international education. 
Those include 3 4 we<5k summor instituto*^, study tours 
abroad, rt>reign language senir^dts, toa.n d»veU»pment. 
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workshops, local after school and weekend workshops on 
.ipecific skills and content such as critical thinking or 
Ldtin American cultures, and introductory events aimed at 
teachers, school board membersr administrators and parents* 
3. Strengthening Institutional Capabilities 

We work systematically over the long term with 6Chool6, 
districts, county offices of education, education 
professional organizations^ other universities and with the 
State Department of Education to bring their institutional 
resources to bear on aspects of international education 
which they are ready to work on* We also engage local 
funding and world affairs organizations in supporting such 
work * 

Some examplei; from each of these areas will show how this 
oompiehensive approach is building a base of interest and concern 
which Will gradually bring broad based international education 
into more and more schools and as a result students will acquire 
the interest and skills needed to deal with issues such as hunger. 

ln«tructioiidl Material's Usage* 

We have found that oftpn the best w^iy to lead into issues of 
hunger or dfvoloproent is to do so through the study of family 
:iie in other parts of tha world* For example Stanford has 
•Jyveloped units on C onte m^^orarY r a rr i 1 y lii.f_0 n» Hura 1 China , 
Cunt, r ast in^j u rba n 1>1 f estyles in Brazi l and Teach i iig Abou t 
M lijration ; M exico * Each of these use a case study approach to 
introduce i>tn-Jt»nts tj the way people live in other countries 
:z»cl\niin<; U\e w«iy *"-hey w.-. rk, thvir standard of Jiving .ind ho*i 
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•.V ;n i»ach area sulfor (or have suffered) from hunyer and 
pwirity. These experit»nces are compared to students own lives 
wMch lays the yround work for dealing with why some of these 
IH'opie are very poor. At that point other materials such as Food 
h Hunger by the Center fv^r Teaching International Relations or 
Food tor Alij, Teaching Against Hunger by Global perspectives in 
Education or World Development by the world bank become relevant 
to students and can more directly satisfy student's intf^rest in 
th^» subject. The point is that there are many ways to peak 
st.ident interest in issues surrounding hunger & poverty and that 
tnus needi; to be done first. Such an approach is aUo ttasi«r to 
interest teachers in because they, like their students, have 
difficulty facing, unpleasant issues like hunger unless they have 
?.(Mne lary^it context in which to place it. 

l.tyg deLship Development 

This summer 46 teachers will participate in a three woak 
uKititute on International Economics, Trade and Development in 
oitler to develop the skills needed to help tr&in their colleagues 
in content and skills surrounding this broad topic. Here they 
VI ii ^^et an overall grasp of the international economic system, 
at. jnderstanding oi the differences between capitalism and 
..v»<:iciUsrh, d knowledge of how to tL^ach about such concepts as 
toroign exchange, protectionism, comparative advantage and 
li.-volopmeni:^ and a chance to practice such skills as systems 
aii.iiysis and probiLMTi soivina. In the c-ourse of this bioad over- 
v.iv. ^rtJJt>lem of hunger will b*- <daressed by experts from 

..t ui.ford'j. rood Research Insti^u-r and by political economistc. 
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fith*-i issues such as the debt crisis* unemployment, the role of 
mul ti^nationd Is in the developing world will also be addressed* 
Speakers and p-^rticipants will explore how these issues lelate to 
each other and to international trade and investment patterns 
generally. Teachers will select issues and sKills of special 
interest and develop presentations on them which can De shared 
with colleagues back home. Finally, they will plan with an 
i.mplementat ion team from their districts how to conduct in- 
service training workshops throughout the year* Based on 
previous experience this should result in some 30-40 workshops 
involving 1S0O-20OO teachers in 1984-85, 

Strengthening Institutional Capability 

During the past year we founded four university based 
consortia, two in the Bay Area# one in San Diego and one in the 
Central Valley. One of these held its own institute this summer 
with a focus on Latin America. It used the Latin America 
expertise from two universities and brought teams of teachers and 
administrators from two school districts. Participants were 
introduced to broad cultural learning about Latin Americar some 
of the issues of development and especially the impact of the 
debt crisis (both in Latin America and in the U.S.) and the issue 
of migration from Mexico. Thei^e teams will work during the next 
^evc-ral years to gradually raise awareness of global issues 
especially as they touch on Latin America and as appropriate will 
begin to introduce tne lessons mentioned above, because of the 
Oaivorsity and County Education Department involvement teams will 
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i.:o soxve db resources for tutute projects along with the 
'.uivft ,iiv expertise* 



Theso il lustrations dnd the background above suggest how a 
i-oinprehensive program in international education can work to 
increase* citizenship skills in this vital area. It is a long 
term effort with the potential for impioving the international 
dimension of education throughout California. We believe that 
only through such comprehensive efforts can any real progress be 
made in this difficult educational arena. 

The Conyress could greatly aid such efforts throughout the 
U.S. by adoptiu'j educational policies and programs which support: 
1. comprehensive long term approaches to the study of 

international issues. 
I. the iitudy of issues within a historical and global context 

and the presentation of diverse perspectives on thesf 

issues . 

3. approaches to institution building which involve 
universities (the repositories of valid international 
knowledgf^)r State and local educatio.i ayencit.^J and voluntary 
ui ^anizations sharing the international education concern. 

4. a clear focus on the local school as the institution most 
tjualiXied to carry out local publ.-c «iucatxon on 
i r.ternat ional issues. 

clear linew ot accountability '/^hioh insure that materials 
v^>vt'lopinent oi If^aJeriaup ticuninj projects aie influenced 
in.ui the outset by lotrul schools anti 'irommunitic'; <»nd are 
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deHignt»d in turyi to have impact in local schools, 
ii, pc»r iodic assessments of the state of international knowledge 

and attitudes in the general public as a means of miMSuring 

the overall success of the effort over time* 
7« the development of networks (both personal and electronic) 

which encourage those developing global awareness projects 

to share their learnings with each other and with 

government • 



Thank you for this opportunity to share our cooperative 
experience with the Committee. We will be glad to respond to 
your specific questions about our work. 
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Prepared Statement of Anita M. Mermisl, Director, California Office, Overseas 

EDUCATION Fund 

MR, CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE^ I AM VERY HONORED TO PARTICIPATE 
AT THIS IMPORTANT HEARING AND TO CONSIDER WITH YOU THE ROLE OF EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS IN ALLEVIATING WORLD HUNGER, AND IN PARTICULAR TO EXPLORE THE NEED 
FOR WIDESPREAD PUBLIC EDUCATION REGARDING THIS CRITICAL ISSUE. 

\ AM ANITA MERMEL, DIRECTOR OF THE CALIFORNIA OFFICE OF THE OVERSEAS 
EDUCATION FUND (OEF) , OEF WAS FOUNDED IN \3k7 BY THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERC . 
THOUGH WE ARE NOW INDEPENDENT OF LEAGUE AFFILIATION, OEF IS A NONPROFIT 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATION, OR "PVO", DEDICATED TO COLLABORATING 
WITH WOMEN, WOMEN*S ORGANIZATIONS AND GOVERNMENT AGENCIES IN THE DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES TO IMPROVE THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF LOW INCOME WOftEN, WITH A CORE 
STAFF IN WASHINGTON, O.C, AND RECENTLY ESTABLISHED OFFICES IN SRI LANKA, HONDURAS, 
ECUADOR, AND StNtGAL, OEF HAS WORKED IN OVER 50 THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES TO INCREASE 
WOMEN'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THEIR COUNTRIES, OEF 
BELIEVES THAT WOMEN'S ECONOMIC PRODUCTIVITY IS SO IMPORTANT lU THE THIRD WORLD 
THAT DEVELOPMENT CANNOT OCCUR WITHOUT IMPROVING THEIR SKILLS TO PARTICIPATE MORE 
FULLY, TODAY, OEF FOCUSES ITS TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE ON TRAINING WOMEN, 
ESPECIALLY POOR WOMEN, IN SMALL ENTERPRISE DEVELOPMENT, FARM PRODUCTION 
COOPERATIVES AND JOB SKILLS FOR THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS. 

IN THE UNITED STATES, OEF EDUCATES AMERICANS ABOUT GLOBAL SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC ISSUES THROUGH FOCUSSING DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS ON CAREFULLY 
TARGETTED AUDIENCES OF WOMEN, AND THROUGH THEM TO THE BROADER CONSTITUENCIES 
THEY CAM ACCESS AND MOTIVATE. OEF DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS ALWAYS 
INCLUDE LONG RANGE FOLLOW UP ACTIVITIES AND ACTION STRATEGIES. DEVELOPMENT 
EDUCATION IS THE PRINCIPAL MANDATE Of THE CALIFORNIA OFFICE, WHICH I DIRECT, 
BUT OEF'S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS SPREAD BEYOND THE BORDERS OF THIS STATE. 
THEY ARE NATIONAL IN SCOPE. 
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AS AN ASIDE, PERHAPS I SHOULD MEMTIOH HOW TH^ TERM "DEVELOPMtNT 

EDUCATION" IS GENERALLY USED BY OEF AND BY MANY OTHER PRIVATE VOLUNTARY 

ORGANIZATIONS. AS THE RESULT OF AN INTENSE COLLABORATIVE EFfORT INVOLVING 

REPRESENTATIVES OF MORE THAN 50 U.S. VOLUNTARY AGENCIES, THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT 

SUMMARIZES THE CURRENT SHARED VIEW: 

DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION HAS AS A- PRIMARY GOAL THE BUILDING OF A 
COMMITTED CONSTITUENCY FOR DEVELOPMENT BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
IT BEGINS WITH A RECOGNITION OF GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE AND THE 
CONTINUING NEED FOR JUSTICE AND EQUITY IN THE WORLD. ITS PROGRAMS 
AND PROCESSES CONVEY INFORMATION, PROMOTE HUMANITARIAN VALUES, AND 
STIMULATE INDIVIDUAL AND COMMUNITY ACTION AIMED AT IMPROVING THE 
QUALITY OF LIFE AND ELIMINATING THE ROOT CAUSES OF WORLD POVERTY. 

AS MANY OF OEF'S OVERSEAS PROJECTS HAVE BEEN FOCUSSED ON RURAL COMMUNITIES 
IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES, OEF HAS ACCUMULATED CONSIDERABLE "HANDS-ON" EXPERIENCE 
IN DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING PROGRAMS THAT IMPROVE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
PROCESSING AND MARKETING. EXPERIENCE WITH THESE PROGRAMS HAS HEIGHTENED OEF'S 
AWARENESS AND CONCERN OF THE GREATER TOLL THAT HUNGER EXACTS FROM WOMEN IN 
THE DEVELOPING NATIONS. BUT, MOST IMPORTANTLY, OEF UNDERSTANDS THE IMPORTANT 
CONTRIBUTION WOMEN MAKE IN GROWING FOOD STAPLES THROUGHOUT THE THIRD WORLD. • 
IMPROVING WOMEN'S AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIVITY IS CRITICAL TO SOLVING WORLD HUNGER 
PROBLEMS. 

CONSCIOUS OF A GENERALIZED LACK OF PUBLIC AWARENESS IN THE UNITED STATES 
REGARDING THE SEVERITY OF THE POVERTY, HUNGER, MALNUTRITION AND DISEASE FACED 
BY MILLIONS OF THIRD WORLD INHABITANTS, OEF HAS BEEN DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING 
DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOCUSED ON THE PROBLEMS OF HUNGER AND POVERTY 
WITHIN THIS COUNTRY SINCE THE MID-I970's. THESE PROGRAMS ARE DESIGNED TO 
HELP AMERICANS UNDERSTAND HOW ACTIONS TAKEN IN THIS COUNTRY AFFECT PEOPLE 
IN THE THIRD WORLD, AND, IN TURN, HOW AMERICANS ARE INCREASINGLY AFFECTED 

-' A Frtinrwo rk for Devglopmcnt Education In the United States , prepared by the 
Joint Working Group on Develpoment Education of PAID (Prlv.ite Agencies in 
International Development) and ACVA (American Cou.icit of Voluntary Agencies), 
Washington D.C. , Nov. 1983. 
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8Y EVENTS OVERSEAS. 

IN MARCH, 1978, OEF CONDUCTED A PILOT WORKSHOP EMPHASIZING THE ROLE 
AND STATUS OF WOMEN IN THIRD WORLD COUNTRIES, PARTICIPANTS FROM THE COLUMBIA, 
SOUTH CAROLINA AREA GAINED A PERSONAL UNDERSTANDING OF GLOBAL INTERDEPENDENCE 
THROUGH CONTRASTING AND COMPARING WOMEN'S ISSUES IN THEIR COMMUNITY WITH THOSE 
OF COMMUNITIES. OVERSEAS, TWO YEARS LATER, THE NATIONAL ENDOWMENT FOR THE 
HUMANITIES FUNDED DEF'S "WOMEN AND WORLD ISSUES PROJECT". PROVIDING FUNDS TO 
CONDUCT SIMILAR WORKSHOPS IN FIVE NEW CITIES: AUSTIN* PHOENIX, LOS ANGELES, 
PORTLAND AND ROCHESTER. N,Y, IN ADDITION TO THE INDIVIDUAL SUCCESSES PER SE 
OF EACH OF THESE WORKSHOPS, A HANDBOOK WAS PRODUCED WHICH DESCRIBES THE PROCESS 
OF PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTING SIMILAR WORKSHOPS FOR USE BY OTHER COMMUNITIES, 
THIS HANDBOOK, ENTITLED WOMEN AND WORLD ISSUES: AN ACTION HANDBOOK FOR YOUR 
COMMUNITY HAS BEEN DISTRIBUTED AND USED WIDELY AROUND THE COUNTRY SINCE ITS 
PUBLICATION. 

IN 1982, OEF WAS PRIVILEGED TO RECEIVE ONE OF THE FIRST FEDERALLY-FUNDED 
DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION MATCHING GRANTS, COMMONLY REFERRED TO AS BlDEN-PELL FUNDING, 
ADMINISTERED B^ THE U,S. AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT. AGAIN IN 1983, 
OEF WAS ONE OF THE FIVE ORIGINAL GRANTEES TO RECEIVE RENEWED FUNDING, JUST 
RECENTLY WE WERE AWARDEu A THIRD YEAR OF FUNDING AND ARE CURRENTLY INITIATING 
A NEW CYCLE OF ACTIVITIES. 

WITH THE BIDEN PELL FUNDING PROVIDED BY AID. OEF HAS BEEN ABLE TO 
CAPITALIZE ON ITS SPECIFIC EXPERTISE IN THE AREAS OF WOMEN, HUNGER AND THE 
AGRICULTURAL SECTOR IN THE THIRD WORLO, AS WELL AS ON ITS HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
AND PROVEN METHODOLOGY FOR INITIATING LONG-TERM AND SELF-SUSTAINING EDUCAi lONAL 
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MiOClSOCS WITHIN IHE U.S. m KESULTING Pi\OJrcr — AllO CURRI.'NILY OfF'S MOST 
IMPOUTANT EOUCAIIONAL ACTIVITY- IS FNTITLED WOME_N_AJiD_WOmMlU^^^ 
PJ . VPl^rN JM f OOP PLOpuCT I OjK IT IS A MULTI-^iAK PROJECT THAT INCLUDES. OVER 
10 MAJOR CITIES, AS WELL AS THREE ENTIRE STATES. 

GO ALS AND OBJECTI VES 

THE STATED GOALS OF THE PROJECT ARE TO INCREASE THE PUBLIC AWARENESS 
OF THE POLITICAL, ECONOMIC. TECHNICAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS RELATING TO HUNGER 
AND POVERTY, PARTICULARLY THE ROLES THAT WOMEN PLAY 4N FOOD PRODUCTION IN THE 
THIRD WORLD; TO PkOKOTE HUMANITARIAN VALUES; TO STIMULATE INDIVIDUAL AND 
COMMUNITY ACTION AIMED AT ELIMINATING THE ROOT CAUSES OF WORLD HUNGER AND POVERTY 



AND TO DEVELOP AN EDUCATION PROGRAM ON WORLD HUNGER AND WOMEN FOR USE BY 
fAKCiETTED PROJECT GROUPS AND THEIR MEKSERSHIPS» AS WELL AS OTHER COMMUNITY 
GROUPS NATIONWID.^ . 

t 

FUUDAriENTAL OBJECTIVES OF THE PROJECT ARE: 

1) 10 INVOLVE A VARIETY OF WOMEN' S ORGAN I ZAT! ONS , COMMUNITY, CIVIC, 
AND OTHER AFFINITY GROUPS, IN PARTICIPATORY EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES RELATED 
TO «PHE THEME; 

2) TO TEST VARIOUS MODELS FOR ORGANIZING PARTICIPATORY WOMEN AND HUNGER- 
WORKSHOPS IN VARIOUS GtOGRAPHIC SETTINGS; 

3) TO DEVEIOP NEW WRITTEN AND VISUAL EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS OH THE 
PROJECT THEME; 

k) TO EXPERIMENT WITH INNOVATIVE EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGIES, SPECIFICALLY 
VIDEO PRtSlNTATIONS AND ULECONFERF NCI NG , AND 

S) TO CON'jOi.lUATL AND INSTITUTIONALIZE OEF'S EARLIER EFIORTS IN 
OEVUOPMENT EUIJCATION. 
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OVtK THC PAST TWO YURS --AND WORKING IN COLLABORATION WITH OVLR 30 
GRASSROOTS ORGAN 1 2AT I OriS IN EACH COMHUIHTY- OHF HAS SPONSOKfD CONrtRl'NCE*^ 
FOCUSING ON THE INTERNATIONAL PERSPECTIVE OF WOMtN AS FOOD PRODUCERS IN FIVE 
MAJOR CITIES IN THE WEST: DENVER. LOS ANGELES. SAN DIEGO, SANTA BAKP.ARA AND 
TUCSON. THE NEV/ ROUND OF ACTIVfllES BEGINNING THIS SUNMER INCLUDE THE TESTING 
OF STATE-WIDE MODELS IN lOWAAND CONNECTICUT. THIS YEAR WE WILL CONSOLIDATE 
AND STRENGTHEN CONTINUING EFFORTS IN PREVIOUS OEF DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION PROJECT 
CITIES. IN PARTICULAR, AND AT THE REQUEST OF AUSTIN* TEXAS COMMUNITY LEADERS 
WITH WHOM WE WORKED FOUR YEARS AGO, OEF IS PROVIDING NEW EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 
AND TECHNfCAL ASSISTANCE FOR THEIR EFFORTS TO PRODUCE A SERIES OF COMMUNITY 
FORUMS ON WOMEN AND HUNGER THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. WE ARE ALSO WORKING WITH 
WOMEN IN EL PASO, TEXAS AND ClUOAD JUAREZ, MEXICO TO EXPLORE THE POTENTIAL 
FOR A NEW, BI-NATIONAL, CROSS-BORDER MODEL OF COOf^ERATIVE DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION. 
OUR DISO^rjFSIONS ARE WELL ADVANCED WITH THE CENTER FOR BORDER STUDIES OF 
NORTHERN MEXICO. 



THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, WOMEN ARE INTFGRAL PARTICIPANTS IN THE FOOD 
PRODUCTION CYCLE. THEY PLANT SEEDLINGS, WATER AND WEED THE FIELDS. AND 
ASSIST IN HARVESTING. THEY ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR TRANSFORMING THE RAW SUPPLIES 
INTO EDIBLE AND NUTRITIOUS MEALS FOR THEIR FAMILIES. FOR EXAMPLE, IN AFRICA, 
60-80':. OF THE AGRICULTURAL WOPvK IS DONE BY WOMEN. UNTIL RECENTLY. HOWEVER, 
AFRICAN MEN WERE THE PRIMARY TARGETS OF DEVELOF'MKNT PROGRAMS FOR TECHNICAL 
TRAINING. EXTEN<^ION SERVICES. OR IMPROVED AGRICULTURAL INPUTS. ANY DEVELOPMENTAL 
PROGRAMS fOCUSED ON WO.'itN. TENDID TO FOCUS ON V.'OMrN'S REPRODUCTIVE ROLtS. AND 
NOT ON THEIR ECONOMIC PRODUCT I V IT V . 



THEMES 
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AMtRICANS 00 NOT UNOtKSTANO THAT WOMtN ARE* PRIMARY FOOO PROOUCFRS 
AROUND THE WORLD AMD THAT TtCHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO THEM CAN DOUBLE AND EVEN 
TRIPLE THE FOOO THEY PRODUCE. NOT ONLY TO FEED THEUi FAMILIES BUT TO 
PROVIDE FOOD STAPLES FOR THEIR COMMUNITIES AND THE I R .COUNTRI ES AS WELL EXPFRTS 
Al READY AGREE THAT LARGE SCALE TRANSFERS OF FOOD FROM THE DEVELOPED TO THE 
DEVELOPING WORLD IS NOT THE ANSWER TO WORLD HUNGER PROBLEMS. GROWING MORE 
FOOD WHERE PEOPLE LIVE IS. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO HELP LOCAL FARMERS, 
ESPECIALLY WOMEN FARMERS WHO GROW SUBSISTENCE FOOD. IS OF CRITICAL IMPORTANCE 
ALONG WITH THE DEVELOPMENT OF SIMPLE IRRIGATION TECHNOLOGIES AND THE AVAILABILITY 
OF CREDIT. 

SINCE WOMEN IN ALL CORNERS OF THE WORLD, INCLUDING THE U.S.» ARE 
INVOLVED IN SOME PART OF THE FOOD PRODUCTION PROCESS, THE THEME OF OUR 
PROJECT; "WOfltN AND WORLD HUNGER: WOMEN'S ROLE IN FOOD 'PRODUCT I ON" HAS 
PROVEN TO SPARK THE INTEREST AND ATTRACT THE ATTENTION OF DIVERSE POPULATIONS 
OF U.S. WOMEN. ' \ 

BUT THIS SHARED GLOBAL COMMONAL I TV BETWEEN ALL WOMEN» THAT OF PROVIDING 
FOOD FOR THEIR FAMILIES, IS NOT ENOUGH TO IGNlT£ THE ENTHUSIASM AND COMMITMENT 



OF AMERICAN WOMEN. WE HAVE FOUND THAT AMERICAN WO^N^afCOHt REALLY EXCITED 
ABOUT THE FACT THAT WOMEN ARE SIGNIFICANT FOOD PRODUCERS THROUGHOUT THE THIRD 
WORLD. THEY ARE INSPIRED TO ACTION BY THE KNOWLEDGE THAT INCREASING THE 
CAPABILITIES OF THIRD WORLD WOMEN IN THE AGRI CULTURAL. SECTOR WILL PRODUCE 
IMPORTANT ADVANCES TOWARDS SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF HUNGER WORLDWIDE. AMERICAN 
WOMEN ARE RELIEVED TO GO BEYOND TALK OF MOTHERHOOD, NUTRITION AND CHILD CARE 
IN THE DEVELOPING WORLD, TO ACTIVELY DISCUSS WOMEN'S ROLES AS Ef.CNOMiC 
PRODUCERS IN THLSF SAME COUNTRIES. THE FRESHNESS OF THE THEME Or WOMEN'S 
ECONOMICALLY PRODUCTIVE ROLES. Of THEIR SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTIONS AS 
FARMERS, PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS Of FOOD HAS SERVED AS A POWrRFUL 
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LINKING MECHANISM FOR CONFEREES AND THUR PLANNING COMMITTEES ALIKE, 

AS PROJECT PARTICIPANTS EXPLORE THE ISSUES, THEY UNRAVEL MANY 
COMMONALITIES BETWEEN THEIR OWN LIVES AND THE LIVES OF WOMEN OVERSEAS. 
THEY BEGIN TO RECOGNIZE THAT THE DISPARITIES OF WEALTH AND POVERTY THAT 
THEY HAVE BECOME SO AWARE OF (N THIS COUNTRY, AND WHICH ARE INCREASINGLY 
REFERRED TO AS THE FEMINIZATION OF POVERTY, ALSO HAVE THEIR COUNTERPARTS 
ABROAD. THE BARRIERS AGAINST WOMtN GAIN'iNG GREATER ACCESS TO THE RESOURCES 
THAT DO EXIST ARE THE SAME ACROSS CULTURES, AND EVEN ACROSS DIFFERING 
political and economic systems, this NEWFOUNtK AWARENESS BECOMES THE LINK 
THAT IMPELS WOMEN OF THIS COUNTRY TO TAKE ACTIOn\;[0 HELP THEIR SISTERS 
OVERSEAS. 

OEF'S PARTICIPATORY MODEL FOR COMMUNITY EDUCATION 



OEF FOLLOWS A PAHlifl PATO,RY METHODOLOGY IN ALL PROJECTS, WHETHER HERE 
OR ABROAD. BASED ON THE THEORY THAT LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR AND CONTROL 
OF CONTENT AND FORMAT WOULD YIELD A HIGHER LEVEL OF SUSTAINED COMMITMENT 
FROM PARTICIPANTS, OEF INVOLVES THE BfcNEF I C I ARI ES IN THE PROJECT'S CONCEPTUAL- 
IZATION. PLANNING, IMPLEMENTATION, EVALUATION AND PLANNING FOR FUTURE 
ACTIVITIES. 

OEF'S ROLE AS SPONSOR OF THIS PROJECT IS TO SERVE AS A CATALYST, FACILITATOR 
AND TECHNICAL ADVISOR. AS HART OF THE START-UP PHASE OF ANY NEW CITY, OEF 
PRESENTS AN OVERVIEW OF THE ISSUE OF WOMEN AND WORLD HUNGER TO AN AD HOC 
GROUP OF LEADERS REPRESENTING DIVERSE COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS. WE THEN 
irilTlATE A DISCUSSION REGARDING WHY AMERICANS SHOULD BE CONCERNED AND 
WHAT Wt CAN DO INDIVIDUALLY AND AS GROUPS ABOUT THESE PROBLEMS. 
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WE INVITE THOSE PRESENT TO COMMIT TO THE TASK OF EDUCATING, MOTIVATING 
ANO INVOLVING THEIR CONSTITUENCIES IN THE DISCUSSION AND SOLUTION OF THIS 
ISSUE. LOCAL STEERING C0MMIT1EES ARE THEN GIVEN WIDE LATITUDE TO DESIGN 
THE FORMAT AND CONTENT OF THEIR PROJECT ACTIVITIES, THERE IS ONLY ONE 
STIPULATION: THAT THE CENTRAL THEME BE ON "WOMEN AS FOOD PRODUCERS." THE 
CONTENT OF SUPPORTING ACTIVITIES, PANELS, DISCUSSION GROUPS^ ETC. IS LEFT 
TO THE COMMITTEES TO FORMULATE. 

OEF PROVIDES THE LOCAL PLANNERS WITH OUR COMMUNITY ACTION HANDBOOK, 
WHICH SPELLS OUT THE STEPS FOR PLANNING, FINANCING, PUBLICIZING AND EXECUTING 
VARIOUS TYPES .or DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION EVENTS. WE OFFER THEM SPECIAL WRITTEN 
MATERIALS ON WOMEN AS FOOD PRODUCERS, THAT HAVE BEEN PREPARED BY OEF SPECIFICALLY 
FOR THIS PROJECT. THANKS TO THE BIDEN*PELL FUNDING, WE HAVE BEEN ABLE TO 
PROVIDE EACH CITY SEED-FUNDING TO COVER AT LEAST THE HONORARIA FOR KEYSOTE 
SPEAKERS, THEIR TRAVEL EXPENSES, AND MINIMAL PRINTING AND POSTAGE COSTS FOR 
EACH COMMUNITY. OEF RETURNS SEVERAL TIMES THROUGHOUT THE PLANNING PHASE 
(WHICH TYPICALLY RANGES FROM 6-8 MONTHS) TO HELP SOLVE ANY PROBLEMS THAT HAVE 
SURFACED, AND TO ASSIST IN IDENTIFYING SOURCES OF INFORMATION AROUND THE COUNTRY 
THAT WILL SUPPORT EACH COMMUNITY'S EMERGING AND CUSTOMIZED CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
AND GOALS. ^ 

TO DATE, MOST CITIES HAVE OPTED FOR ORGANIZING 1-2 DAY CONFERENCES WHOSE 
PROGRAMS TYPICALLY INCLUDE ONE OR TWO GUEST KEYNOTE SPEAKERS; PANEL DISCUSSIONS 
FEATURING LOCAL EXPERTS; HIGHLY PARTICIPATORY WORKSHOPS WHERE ALL CONFEREES 
HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO SHARE IDEAS AND HAVE THEIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED; RELATED 
INTERNATIONAL ENTERTAINMENT TO CREATE EMPATHY BETWEEN CULTURES? AND AN 
INTRODUCTION TO FOODS FROM THE DEVELOPING NATIONS AS PART OF THE MEAL BREAKS. 
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IT IS IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT WITH OEF'S METHODOLOGY, THE MAJOR PART OF 
THE LEARNING AND MOTIVATING OCCURS THROUGHOUT THE PLANNING STAGES. THE 
FINAL EVENT ITSELF IS SIMILAR TO A >'GRADUAT ION" CEREMONY, A TIME TO GATHER 
FAMILIES AND FRIENDS IN CELEBRATION. TO SHARE A NEW AWARENESS AND TO 
ACKNOWLEDGE THE COMMENCEMENT Of NEW ACTIONS TOWARDS SOLVING HUNGER WORLDWIDE, 

PARTICIPATION 

BASED ON ITS YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN 
THE U.S.. OEF BELIEVES THAT THE PRIMARY TARGET GROUPS FOR A PROGRAM WITH THE 
TriEME OF "WOMEN- AND WORLD HUNGER". ARE WOmEN^S ORGANIZATIONS AND OTHER 
ASSOCIATIONS WITH A SPECIAL CONCERN FOR THE STATUS OF WOMEN. OEF HAS 
DEMONSTRATED ITS CAPACITY TO MOBILIZE GROUPS NOT USUALLY TARGETTED BY OTHER 
ORGANIZATIONS. OEF HAS HAD TWO PRINCIPAL TARGET GROUPS IN THE PREVIOUS YEARS 
OF ITS PROGRAM, AND ITS EXPANDING TO A THIRD TARGET GROUP THIS SUMMER. 

THE FIRST GROUP CONSISTS 0^ BROAD-BASED WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS. SUCH 
AS CHURCH, COMMUNITY AND NEIGHBORHOOD ASSOCIATIONS. AND REFUGEE GROUPS. 
MANY OF THtSE GROUPS WHICH OEF HAS DEMONSTRATED SUCCESS IN WORKING WITH. 
SUCH AS BLACK, HISPANIC. ASIAN AND AMERICAN INDIAN WOMEN'S ASSOCIATIONS. HAVE 
FREQUENTLY BEEN VIEWED AS "HARD TO REACH." OEF's DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
HAVE ALSO INCLUDED MORE TRADITIONAL WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS. SUCH AS THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN (AAUW) . LEAGUE OF wOmEN VOTERS 
<LWV). YWCA AND WOMEN'S CHURCH GROUPS. THPnOUGH THE PARTICIPATORY NATURF. 
OF OEF-SPONSORED WORKSHOPS. A FORUM OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE LEADERS 
AND MfMBERS OF "TRADITIONAL" AND "HARD TO REACH" GROUPS HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED. 

THE SECOND GROUP CONSISTS OF ENTREPRENEURIAL AND CORPORATE WOMEN. 
THIS GROUP OF LEADERS IS RAPIDLY EXPANDING AS MORE AND MORE WOMEN MOVE INTO 





THCVORK FORCE AND A% OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADVANCEMENT IN CORPORATIONS AND 



PROFESSIONS INCREASE FOR WOMEN. THESE WOMEN ARE FORMING NEW ORGANIZATIONS. 
THROUGH OEF'S KEY CONSTITUENCIES —BOARD MEMBERS AND TRUSTEES, THE OEF 
NATIONAL WOMEN IN BUSINESS COMMITTEE, THE OEF ASSOCIATES PROGRAM IN LOS 
ANGELES- ACCESS HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED TO THE EMERGING NATIONAL NETWORK OF WOMEN IN 
BUSINESS LEADERSHIP ORGANIZATIONS. THESE LEADERS HAVE GENERALLY ORIENTED 
THEIR EFFORTS TOWARD IMPROVING WOMEN»S ECONOMIC POSITION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THEY ARE INTERESTED IN BROADENING THEIR CONCERNS, AND THROUGH PARTICIPATION 
WITH OEF, THEY HAVE THE OPPORTUNITY TO INCREASE THEIR UNDERSTANDING OF 
WOMEN'S ECONOMIC STATUS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

THE THIRD AND NEWEST CONSTITUENCY CONSISTS OF RURAL WOMEN IN THE UNITED 
STATES. THROUGH THE BROAD BASED ORGANIZATIONS EARLIER MENTIONED, AND^TATEWIDE 



HOME ECONOMIST EXTENSION SERVICES TIED TO THE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES, OEF PbANS 
TO INTRODUCE ITS DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM TO A CONSTITUENCY THAT SEEMS 
HIGHLY RELEVANT TO OEF'S OVERALL ORGANIZATIONAL GOALS. THE ISSUES OF PROPERTY 
RIGHTS, INHERITANCE, ACCESS TO CREDIT, EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES, OFF-FARM 
EMPLOYMENT. ETC. ARE ALL VITAL CONCERNS TO RURAL WOMEN IN THE U.S. AS WELL 
AS IN THE THIRD WORLD. 

THESE THREE TARGET GROUPS ARE NOT MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE. THE CONSTITUENCIES 
OF ONE OFTEN OVERLAP WITH THE OTHER TWO. FOR EXAMPLE, A FARM WOMAN MAY OWN 
AN EXPORT-IMPORT BUSINESS, AND MAY BE AN ACTIVE MEMBER OF THE AAUW. THE 
THREE TARGET GROUPS ARE NOT NECESSARILY DISTINGUISHABLE BY AGE, ETHNIC. 
EDUCATION OF ECONOMIC STATUS. THE OVERALL PROJECT AUDIENCE HAS A BROAD AND 
DIVERSE RANGE OF PERSPECTIVES. SPECIFIC WORKSHOPS AND ACTIVITIES ARE 
SOMETIMES DIRECTED TO SPECIFIC AUDIENCES. IN A GIVEN ACTIVITY THERE MAY 
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fARTiriPAKT, Kll-MMNT A KU'ACHAnLI. CKOi.S-'-.U-l OJ' Ulf U.S. POI'ULATIOM Of 
WOMEN. 

Tur. lOTAL NUMiiuP. OF PFOPI.F. DIRECTLY INVOLVID IN THE PROJECT RANGES 
FROM VOO - 'too PER CITY. TYPICALLY, PROM jO - hO ORGANIZATIONS HAVE 
COLLAOORHFC AT tACM SHE. IHPIRECl IMPACTS MAVt BEfd ESTIMATED FftOH BETWEEN 
3.000 - 8.000 PER CITY AS HOST OF THE PART I C I rAT I NG ORGAN I ZAT 1 0M5 HAVE WIDEIY 
PROMOTEU THE ACTIVITIES AMONG THEIR OWN CONSTITUENCIES. 

OEF 13 PARJICUIARIY I Njy.F^STJjMOll'XOlli!! JiL^^^^ 
OUR RE ajJTl V_ I NCRr AS I NG _C_OUABt)nMiOJijW 

MEMBERSHIP IN THESE GROUPS TENDS TO BE SMALLER THAN WITH THE MORE TRADITIONAL 
WOMEN'S GROUPS. YET THE INDIRECT IMPACTS WITH THE CORPORATE WOMEN MIGHT PROVE 

HI GHLY S I GN I F I C ANT IN OTHF R WAYS . THESE WOMEN PARTI C IPMLJiL POLICY 

OLCiSIO!LS_AXJJl^Ji)JPOR^ 

THFV_HAVF_THE POTENHAL TO EDUCATE' 5URSTANT I AL SECT0R S_J^F_CORP0RATE AND • 

GOVERNME NT AMERICA . 

■t ' ' 

INTEGRATION; COOPER ATI VE EFFORTS AND FOLLOW -UP 

OEF'S WOMEN AND WORLD HUNGER PROJECT IS "INTEGRATED" IN THREE SENSES: 
A) MANY ORGANIZATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS FROM VARIOUS PERSPECTIVES PAlfTlCIPATE 
AND COLLABORATE IN JHE PROGRAM: B) AS LONG-TERM FOLLOW-JP ACTION IS A MAJOR 
ELEMENT OF THE METHODOLOGY OF TH.IS PROJECT. IT IS INTENDED THAT THIS PROJECT 
8E SELF-PERPETUATING IN EACH OF THE TARGET CITIES; C) THE PROJECT CAN BE 
REPLICATED IN OTHER COMMUNITIES AND WITH ADDITIONAL TARGET CROUPS ONCE 
BIOEN PELL FUNDS HAVE BEEN. EXHAUSTED. 

THE PARTICIPATION OF MANY VARIED ORGANIZATIONS IN THIS EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS JS ESSENTIAL. IN ADDITION TO THE VARIOUS TARGET GROUPS DEFINED 
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EAaLltR. OEF HAS ACTIVELY SOUGHT THE PARTICIPATION OF OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS LOCATED IN THE PROJECT CITIES. WHILE HAIiY HIGHT 
THINK THAT GROUPS SUCH AS THE PEACE COPPS SERVICE COUNCIL. AFRICARE, U. N. 
ASSOCIATIONS. THE FOUNDATION OF THE PEOPLES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC, ETC. HIGHT 
BE NATURAL COHPETITORS F0\,FUTURE FUNDING SOURCES, I THINK THAT WE ARE AlL 
DISCOVERING INSTEAO THAT COOPERATIVE EOUCATIONAL EFFORTS EXPAND EACH OF OUR 
INDIVIDUAL ORGANIZATIONS' FUTURE OPPORTUNITIES FDR CREATING COHHITTEO CONSTITUENCIES. 
AS ONE OF THE OUTCOHES OF THE WOHEN ANO WORj.D HUNGER PROJECT HAS BEEN INCREASED 
VOLUNTEER RECRUITHENT, IT IS INTERESTING TD NOTE THE COOPERATION BETWEEN 
PARTICIPATING ORGANIZATIONS TO GUARANTEE THAT EACH VOLUNTEER ENDS UP WORKING 
WITH THE ORGANIZATION HOST APPROPRIATE TO THEIR INTERESTS ANO ASPIRATIONS. 

BASED ON OUR EXPERIENCES TO OATE, OEF IS ALSO INCREASINGLY ENCOURAGING 
CONTINUING EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES TO COLLABORATE WITH 
LOCAL COHHUNITY GROUPS IN THIS PROJECT. THESE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS HAVE 
CONSIDERABLE ACADEHIC, HATERIAL, AND FINANCIAL RESOURCES. OEF HAS EXPERTISE 
IN OUTREACH TO COHHUNITY CONSTITUENCI ES. IN HAHY CITIES^SU(H INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER LEARNING HAVE ALSO PROVIOEO THE OPPORTUNITY TO CREATE A PERHANENT ANO 
ACCESSIBLE CENTER FOR THE WRITTEN AND VISUAL HATERIALS ON THE THEHE OF WOHEN 
AND WORLD HUNGER THAT WEfiE GENERATED DURING THE PROCESS OF PLANNING THESE WORKSHOPS. 
IN THIS WAY, THE WOHEN ANO WORLO HUNGER PROJECT SECOHES '*I NST I TUT I ONAL I ZED'* 
IN A GIVEN TARGET COHHUNITY* 

A PRIHE EXAMPLE OF THIS COLLABORATION IS THE CASE OF OEF's WORK WITH 

UCLA IN LOS ANGELES. AS HICHAEL LOFCHIE, OIRECTOR OF THE AFRICAN STUDIES 

CENTER AT UCLA STATED IN A LETTER TO OEF PRESIDENT WILLIE CAHPBELL: 

ONE OF THE HANDATES OF A PROGRAM SUCH AS OURS HAS TO DO WITH 'OUTREACH' 
TO THE BROADER COMMUNITY. BY ASSOCIATING WITH OEF, WE ARE ABLE TO 
iHPltnENT THIS CRITICAL OBJECTIVE. IT IS IHPERATIVE THAT DISCUSSION 
OF THIS ISSUE BE TAKEN UP BY THE DIVERSE HEHBERS OF THE LOS ANGELES 
COHMUNaY. WORKING TOGETHER, WE ARE ABLE TO INVOLVE A TRUE CROSS SECTION 
OF INDIVIDUALS ANO ORGANIZATIONS IN OUR ENTERPRISE. 
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THAT WAS A STATEMENT MADE AT THE BEGINNING OF OUR PARTNERSHIP. SINCE THEN 
OEF AND THE AFRICAN STUDIES CENTER HAVE GONE ON TO SPONSOR A HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
AND WELL ATTENDED WEEKEND CONFERENCE. TOGETHER WE ARE CO-PUBLISHERS OF A 
BOOK JUST SENT TO PRESS CONTAINING THE COMPLETE PROCEEOINGS FROM A PARTICULARLY 
ILLUSTRATIVE AFTERNOON SESSION. THE BOOK ALSO PRESENTS A PLAY COMMISSIONED 
FOR THIS PRO/ECT, WRITTEN BY A YOUNG NIGERIAN THEATRE ARTS STUDENT ON WOMEN 
FOOD PRODUCERS IN HER COUNTRY. AT THEIR EXPENSE, AND ALSO WITH THE COLLABORATION 
OF OEF, THE AFRICAN STUDIES CENTER IS PUTTING TOGETHER A PUBLICATION SUMMARIZING 
ALL OF THE SALIENT FEATURES OF OUR CONFERENCE, PRESENTING THE WORDS TO SOME OF 
THF MORE MEANINGFUL SONGS SUNG BY OUR INTERNATIONAL ENTERTAINERS, AND 
INCLUDING EXPLANATIONS OF THE SYMBOLIC MEANING OF CERTAIN PARTS OF THE CLOSING 
EVENING'S ENTERTAINMENT. WHILE THE BOOK IS TARGETTED FOR ACADEMICS AND 
PROFESSIONALS IN THE FIELD, THE LATTER PUBLICATION IS GEARED TOWARDS THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC, PARTICULARLY THE CONFERENCE ATTENDEES, AND WIlL BE CIRCULATED 
FREE OF CHARGE. 



BASED ON PAST EXPERIENCE, THE LEARNING DOES NOT END WHEN THE WORKSHOPS 
ARE OVER. THE TARGET GROUPS AFFECT AN OUTREACH TO GROUPS OTHER THAN THEIR 
OWN IN FOLLOW-UP ACTIVITIES. IN ALL OF THE CIT>^S WHERE OEF DEVELOPMENT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS HAVE BEEN ORGANIZED, MEMBERS OF THE ORIGINAL PLANNING 
COMMITTEES FORMED SUBSEQUENT CORE GROUPS AND HAVE CONTINUED ACTIVITIES. 

IN SANTA BARBARA, A RESOURCE COLLECTION OF WOMEN ANO FOOD MATERIALS 
HAS BEEN ASSEMBLED AND IS BEING HOUSED AT THE "LOS NINOS" HEADQUARTERS 
OFFICE. A SPECIAL STUDY GROUP WAS FORMED BY THE OEF CONFERENCE ORGANIZERS 
WITHIN THE SANTA BARBARA HUNGER COALITION, TO SPECIFICALLY CONTINUE STUDIES 



BENEFITS 
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AND FOCUS PUBLIC ATTENTION IN THAT COMMUNITY ON WOMEN. HUNGER AND FOOD 
PROOUCTION ISSUES. 

SAN 01 ECO CONFERENCE PLANNERS CONTINUE TO HOLD MONTHLY MEETINGS WITH 



GREAT Em»flASIS 15 BEING PLACED ON PLANNING FOR THE U.N. OFCAOE FOR WOMEN 
CONFERENCE |N NAIROBI NEXT YEAR. 

IN LOS ANGELES. AS MENTIONED EARLIER. SEVERAL PUBLICATIONS ARE 
FORTHCOMING AS A RESULT OF THE UCLA/OEF PARTNERSHIP. CONFERENCE PLANNERS 
ARE CONSIDERING PRODUCING THE PLAY WRITTEN BY ONE OF THE PARTICIPANTS ON 
WOMEN FARMERS IN NIGERIA. AND UTILIZING AUDIENCE PARTICIPATION TECHNIQUES. 
SEVERAL PARTICIPANTS ARE INTERESTED IN ASSISTING THE LOS ANGELES OEF OFFICE 
INITIATE A NEWSLETTER BETWEEN PARTICIPANTS FROM ALL THE CITIES WHERE THIS 
PROJECT HAS TAKEN PLACE. TO SHARE INFORMATION. IDEAS AND FOLLOW-UP PROJECTS. 

ALREADY SOME INTERACTION BETWEEN CITIES HAS TAKEN PLACE. FOR EXAMPLE. 
REPRESENTATIVES FROM BOTH THE SAN DIEGO AND SANTA BARBARA I983 CONFERENCE 
PLANNING COMMITTEES PARTICIPATED IN THE 1984 LOS ANGELES CONFERENCE. 
SUBSEQUENTLY. TUCSON CONFERENCE PLANNERS WHOSE OWN EVENT FOLLOWED THAT OF 
LOS ANGELES' BY TWO MONTHS, ACTIVELY SOUGHT THl ADVICE OF THE LOS ANGELES 
STEERING COMMITTEE. SEVERAL WORKSHOP LEADERS FROM THE LOS ANGELES PROJECT 
ALSO PARTICIPATED IN THE TUCSON CONFERENCE . AT THEIR OWN EXPENSE. 

IN DENVER, AS PART OF THEIR POST-PROJECT COMMITMENT. STEERING COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS HAVE REDI VIDEO INTO FIVE NEW SUBCOMMITTEES TO CONTINUE STUDYING ANO 
FOCUSING ATTENTION ON THE FOLLOWING ISSUES AND PROJECTS: THE END OF THE 
DECADE FOR WOMEN CONFERENCE IN NAIROBI; THE DESIGN Of A CURRICULUM 



DIFFERENT SPEAKERS FOCUSING ON DISTINCT WOMEN IN DEVELOPMENT ISSUES. 
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APPROPR^TE FOR THE LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEM TO CREATE AN AWARENESS AMONG STUDENTS 



OF WOMEN AS FOOD PRODUCERS; THE CREATION OF A BIBLIOGRAPHY AND RESOURCE 
CENTER FOR LOCALLY AVAILABLE WRITTEN AND VISUAL MATERIALS ON THIS THEME; AN 
' EDITED VIDEO TAPE AND A WRITTEN REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE PROCEEDIN(^ TO BE 
CIRCULATED WIDELY THROUGHOUT THE DENVER COMMUNITY; AND THE STIMULATION OF 
NETWORKING AMONG ORGANIZATIONS AND THE SHARING OF RESOURCES TO CONTINUALLY 
EXPAND THE PUBLIC AWARENESS OF THESE ISSUES. 

OEF IS COMMITTED TO FURTHER REPLICATION OF THIS THEME TO OTHER TARGET 
CROUPS AND COMMUNITIES, THE TECHNIQUES LEARNED IN THIS PROJECT, THE 
MATERIALS PREPARED SPECIFICALLY FOR IT» OR THOSE THAT HAVE RESULTED FROM \J, 
WILL BE PERMANENT TOOLS FOR OEF AND ALL PARTICIPANTS TO USE IN EXPANDING 
THESE GOALS TO ACHIEVE AWARENESS ANO ACTION ON THE THEME THROUGHOUT EVEN 
GREATER AREAS OF THE COUNTRY. 

THE FUTURE 

WHAT WILL ULTIMATELY DETERMINE THE CONTINUING SUCCESS OF OEF^S 
DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION PROGRAM WILL DEPEND ON WHETHER THE NE CESSARY FUNDS 
CAN BE GENERATED FOR ITS CONTINUATION AND GROWTH. 

BEFORE B I DEN-PELL FUNDS WERE AVAILABLE. OEF EFFORTS TO RAISE CORPORATE 
AND FOUNDATION MOIH ES FOR DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS MET WITH AN 
ESSENTIALLY NEGATIVE RESPONSE. THE B I DEN-PELL AMENDMENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SECURITY AND DEVELOPMENT COOPERATION ACT OF I98O HAS PROVIDED ESSENTIAL, 
IF MODEST, START-UP FUNDS FOR OUR DEVELPOMENT EDUCATION PROGRAMS. IT 
HAS ALSO CALLED ATTENTION TO THE NEED FOR SUCH FUNDS AND TO THE 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMITMENT TO INITIATE THE FUNDING PROCESS. 
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IT IS OUR HOPE THAT BIOEN-PELL MONIES WILL CONTINUE TO Pi HAOE 
AVAILABLE TO OEF ANO OTHER PRIVATE OVERSEAS OEVELOPMENT ORGANIZATIONS —AND 
AT HIGHER LEVELS, IT IS ALSO OUR HOPE THAT CONGRESS ANO THE AGENCY TOR 
INTERNATIONAL OEVELOPHENT WILL BENO EVERY EFFORT TO ENCOURAGE PRIVATE 
FUNDING SOURCES TO HELP UNDERWRITE THE COSTS OF WIOESPREAO OEVELOPHENT 
EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 

FINALLY, IT IS QEF'S CONSIOEREO OPlHlON THAT DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS SHOULD GO WELL BEYOND EDUCATING AMERICANS AS TO THE EXISTENCE 
AND EXTENT OF THE PROBLEMS OF HUNGER AND POVERTY, AMERICANS SHOULD BE 
HELPED TO UNDERSTAND THAT THERE ARE RECOGNIZED PRACTICAL SOLUTIONS , ALTHOUGH 
THE HUNGER PROBLEM IS COMPLEX AND THE SOLUTION REQUIRES DIVERSE ANO 
COMPLEMENTARY EFFORTS, OEF'S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AIM TO DEMONSTRATE THAT 
FOOD PRODUCTION CAN BE SIGNIFICANTLY INCREASED BY GIVING WOMEN FARMERS THE 
SKILLS* THE TECHNOLOGY AND THE ACCESS TO CREDIT THEY SO DESPERATELY NEED, 
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PRKPARto Statement of Beverly Tanori, Director of RESBARCHt The Hunger 

Project 

Nr. ChairBEn and Mater b of tht Coaaitttt. Ny nmm is B«v#rly 
Tangri, My position with Tht lungtr Projtct la Director of 
Rtatsrch. Tht Bungtr ProjtctU BxMutivt Dirtctorv Joan 
HoIms, is currtntly working in London and is not abla to ba 
hart today. It is ay privilaga to rtprtstnt Tht Bungtr Projtct 
on htr bahalf • 



INTRODUCTION 

Tht Bungtr Projtct is a stvtn*ytar«oldr nonprofit, charitablt 
organisation whost atattd purpost is to crtatt tht tnd of tht 
ptrsisttnct of hungtr by tht turn of tht ctntury aa an idta 
whost tiat has coat. 

Sinct Tht Bungtr Projtct was tstablishtd in 1977, aort than 2.8 
aillion individuals in 138 countrits havt tnrolltd thtastlvts . 
in tht Projtct. 

Bnrollatnt in Tht bungtr Projtct btgins with individuals 
sharing tht basic facts of world hungtr in onf>to-ont 
oonvtr sat ions and saall group atttings. Bnrollatnt is a 
dtolaration by tach individual that tht tnd of tht ptrsisttnct 
of hungtr is his or htr ptraonal rtsponsibility. in signing an 
tnrollatnt card, tht individual dtclartst "Tht Bungtr Projtct 
is aint coaplttt^y. I coaait aystlf to aaking tht tnd of tht 
ptrsisttnct of hungtr and starvation an idta whost tiat has 
coat." Currtntly, around tht world, approxiaattly 1,000 ptoplt 
a day aaltt this dtclaration. 

Individuals tnroll thtastlvts in Tht Bungtr Projtct in thtir 
boats, officts, parks and shopping aalls, on btachts and 
strttts - whtrtvtr thty livt, work and gathtr. 

Through tht proctss of tnrollatfnt and by confronting tht issut 
of hungtr, ptrhaps for tht first tiat, tack. individual givts 
hiastlf or htrstlf tht opportunity to takt a stand for tht tnd 
of hungtr and to txprtss that stand in whattvtr way is 
appropriatt. 



38-561 0-84-26 
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PURPOSB or THE MUMQBR >KOJBCT 

in study afttr study, national and intsrnational 
couissions, including tht Prtsidtntial Comission on 
World Hungtr, th« National Aoadtay of Scitncts and 
tht Brandt CoMission, havt com to tht conclusion 
that humanity no%r posstssts tht rtsourcts, ttchnology 
and know<*»how to tnd hungtr on our plantt. What wt 
art lacking, thty sayr is tht ntcctssary vill or 
couitatnt to gtt tht job dont* 

Tht Hungtr Projtct'a purpost is to crtatt tht 
individual will, tht popular and political comitatnt 
that will rtsult in tht tradication of tht 
ptrsisttnct of hungtr ovtr tht ntxt 16 ytars. 

In ordtr to atasurt its stattd purpost, Tht Hunger 
Projtct has stt as its goal an infant mortality rata 
<IMR) of 50 or Itsa in tvtry country of tht world by 
tht ytar 2000. 

The ZMR is the nusbtr of deaths of infants undtr one 
ytar of age ptr 1,000 livt births in a givtn ytar. 

Stvtral organisations, including UMZCIF, tht World 
Htalth Organisation and tht Ovtrstas Dtvtlopatnt 
Council, havt chostn tin IMR of 50 or btlow as tht 
indicator of whtthtr m country is wttting its basic 
nteds including adequate nutrition. 

The adoption of this seaiure allows The Hunger 
Project to focus its activities and wore clearly 

define the impact ot .its work. 
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THB HUNGER PROJBCy'8 WOW 

Tht Hungtr Projtct^i activitiei art dtiigntd to 
•ducatt and inform ptoplt about tht fact that hungtr 
txiiti, it dotio^t nttd to and that individuals can 
Mkt a difftrtnct in tnding it* 

Tht Hungtr Projtct raiiti public awartntaa about tht 
iiiut of hungtr and tncouragti and lupporti 

individual and couunity participation in tht work of 
tnding it. 

Hungtr Projtct a'^tivitits art carritd out on an 
ongoing bails in 20 cbuntrits — Austria, Australia* 
Btlistf tht British Isltsr Canada^ Dtnmarkr Pranct« 
Indiar Irtlandr Isratlf Jamaicar Japan, Htxico, tht 
Mttherlands, Ntw Staland, Nigtritf Swadtn, 
Switstrlandi Htst Gtrsany and tht Unittd Statts*. 



THE ENDIMG HUNGER BRIEFING 

Tht Hungtr Projtct has dtvistd a four-hour 
prtstntation tntitltd tht finding Hungtr Britfing 
which allows participants to know tht tsstntial facts 
about hungtr 9 indicatts whtrt tht world now stands in 
tht proctss of tnding hungtr and invitts individuals 
to look at what thty will do to furthtr tht proctss 
of ending hunger* 

Since tht Ending Hunger Britfing was first prtstnttd 
in January 1982 , almost 150^000 ptoplt havt 
participated in it in tht U*S* including more than 
67|000 high school students* The Ending Hunger 
Briefing is also conducted on a regular basis in 
Canada and the British Isles. 

In addition to school and college studentSf people 
from all walks of life have participated in the 
Ending Hunger Briefing including health worker s» 
laborersr journalists^ business professionals, 
educators and representatives of religious and other 
private voluntary organisations. 

The Ending Hunger Briefing was developed by The 
Hunger Project in partnership with experts in the 
fielas of hunger and international development* It 
is noti however r analysis and discussion alone* 
Rather I it informs people about hunger in a way that 
they have an experience of the issue and are moved to 
take action* 



SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES 




foi txaapltf individual! who havt participattd in tht 
Bnding Hunger britfing havti Mong othtr things i 
vritttn to thoir Congctssional ctprtstntativts and 
local aadia about tht issut of hungtci participattd 
in TV and radio prograas on tht aubjtcti sponaortd 
childrtn froa dtvtloplng oountcitai joinfd tht Ftaot 
Corps or privatt voluntary organisational btcoat 
voluntttrs at thtir local food bank and taktn tht 
Britfing into thtir sohoola« officts and cowiunitita, 

Tht Bnding Bungtr Britfing is conducted by sort than 
300 Bungtr Projtct voluntttrs who havt cbapltttd a 
rigorous training program to tnablt thta to prtatnt 
tht Mttrial tfftctivtly« 



PUBLICATIONS 

Thrtt tiata a ytar, Tht Bungtr Projtct publishts its 
ntwspaptr«-A Shift in Tht Wind , tht world* a 
largtst^circuiailon^puBITcTtlon on hungtr» which is 
stnt to sort than 1«5 Billion hnustholds< In 
addition* sptcial aailinga of tach Isaut art atnt to 
ttns of thouaanda of Itadtra and kty opinion aaktra 
around tht^ world. 

Btctnt tditions of tht ntwapaptr havt focuatd on such 
issuta aa tht urgtnt probltas facing tht ptoplt of 
Africa, tht work bting dont by UM a^tncita to tnd 
hungtr, tht progrtss bting udt by hungry ptoplt 
thtastlvts in tnding bungtr and tht dtclint in rtctnt 
ytars in hMngtr-rtlattd dtaths. Tht ntxt iasut of A 
Shift in ths Wind , to bt publiahtd in tht Falli will 
bt dtvottdtolfEat aotiona individuala in tht world 
can takt to tnd hungtr« 

Tht Bungtr Projtct alao publishta World Dsvtlopatnt 
Forum , a stai^aonthly ntwalttttr of facta, trtnds and 
bpinion in inttrnational dtvtlopMn,t which ia stnt to 
nort than 10,000 kty individuala in tht ntws Mdia, 
dtvtlopsitnt organisationa, govtrnatnt, and corporate 
and acadtaic coaaunitita. 

Tht Forua haa rtporttd on a widt varitty of topics 
including villagt-ltvtl approachta to faaily planning 
and tducation, rural solutions to tht dtstrtif ication 
of faraland and tht discovtry of ntw and affordablt 
controls for such diatasta as Itproay and aalaria« 
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World ptvtlopnitnt Formi is •dittd by Ptggy Strtit» a 
Washington, b.c.-bastd journalist who tdited tht 
nanslettar whan it was piiblishad by tha U.S. Agancy 
for Intarnational Davalopaant. 

Tha Hungar Frojact has also racantly launchad a naw 
publication-* Tha Hungar Projact Papars , a aarias of 
occasional papars on subjacts of particular intarast 
to scholars and d^valopMnt axparts. Tha first 
papar, antitlad *Tha oaclina in Bungar*Ralatad 
DaathSf' was writtan by Dr. Roy Prostar«an» Profassor 
of taw at tha Univarsity of Washington and an aainant 
authority on world hungar. Nora than llfOOO copias 
of this first papat wara distributad in tha U.S. and 
salactad countrias abroad. 

Tha Hungar Projact also aakas a spacial affort to 
aducata and inform its donors through a monthly 
sarias of paaphlats. Thasa comunications hava 
covarad a wida variaty of topics such as tha Brandt 
Comnission's Raport on tha North«-South dialogua* tha 
work of Sarvodaya^ tha grass*roots comnunity-basad 
movaaant that has halpad to tranaforn lifa in rural 
Sri tankai tha Paaca Corps and PL 460, tha Pood for 
Paaca progran. 

In 1985, Tha Hungar Projact will publish its first 
book— ■ Ending Hungar i An idaa Whosa Ti»a Has Coma . 
This publication will Ca a comprahansiva discussion 
of tha major issuas critical to humankind in its 
andaavor to and hungar. Issuas axplorad in dapth 
will includa population, food, national sacurity, 
foraign aid and tha naw intarnational aconomic 
ordar. Dif faring viawpoints on aach issua ara 
prasentad. 

Ending Hungert An Idaa Whosa Tima Has Coma » is 
writtan for the grass-roots participants wno are 
working to end hunger and will make the comple: 
debate surrounding hunger accessible. In addition, 
we believe it will be a valuable resource to 
educators, policy makers, media representatives, 
members of private voluntary organisations and 
community leaders. 
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GRASS-ROOTS NETWORK OF VOLUNTEERS 



The Hunger Project was created in recognition of » and 
in partnership with» the thousands of individuals and 
organizations working toward the alleviation of 
hunger. Although The Hunger Project was first 
launched in the United States^ it is a global 
endeavor that is an expression of the personal 
connitment of villions of individuals living in 
nearly every country in the world* 

To further this objective^ wore than 3,000 committed 
individuals in approximately 250 communities around 
the world take part on a weekly basis in The Hunger 
Project's grass*roots network of volunteers. In 
every Hunger Project program^ from enrollment to 
Ending Hunger Briefings, from public awareness 
programs to fund raising, these volunteers bring to 
their communities the opportunity to play an active 
role in making the end of the persistence of hunger a 
reality. 

For example: 

* In 1983, Hunger Froject volunteers gathered more 
than 125,000 signatures in support ot a petition to 
the U.S. Postal Service, to issue a stamp with the 
end of hunger by the turn of the century as its 
subject. 

♦ In Monterey, California, local Hunger Project 
volunteers presented the Ending Hunger Briefing to 
more than 200 people, including three mayors, two 
county board supervisors and representatives of six 
local hunger organizations. The event was covered on 
three radio talk shows and on local TV. 

*ln celebration of the third annual 1«orld Food Day, 
Hunger Project volunteers distributed a radio public 
service announcement to more than 600 stations across 
the U.S. This announcement brought to citizens in 41 
states an ending hunger message from Millicent 
Fenwick, U.S. representative to the UN Food and 
Agriculture Organization. 
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CONCLUSION 



Bach year between 13 and 18 ■illion human beings die 
as a result of hunger and hunger-related diseases on 
our planet. To end this tragedy once and for all 
will require a breakthrough in our cownitment. 

The creation by Congress of the Select Committee on 
Hunger provides an opportunity to forward the work of 
ending hunger. The interest and commitment of 
members of this Committee are very clear and these 
hearings are a viiry important step in the process. 

On beha.U of The Hunger Project, thank you for the 
opportunity to participate in these hearings. 
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^ Vhe fivmewark far 
Ik'velapmrni tkiucation in 
thr l^nilrd SImirM Mu^^eMtrd 
by volunlmry ot^mnitMiionM 
H'orkifm bolh hrrr mnd 
abroMd will mrr^r m vitml 
need in the public*9 rdufn* 
lion mbout Third World 
rounlrieM mnd how Iheir 
problemn mnd our prob^ 
lemm ure rjtplivilly relmled, 

Volunlmry orgmniiMlionM * 
t aluuble experience nhould 
be %klili£rd in th^M intpor- 
Innt prfi^riifn.^ 

I'hi^ Hoitcirsblr 
Amlr<*tv Vniinjt 
Mayur 
VMy of Atlanta 



A Nott) to thi^ lli^adi^r 

For rnoKl oi lis in Ihr rnitHl SUU'h. iht' wmil "tlni'lopiurnr pmh.ihU 
cDiiiiircs up iin.iKt».s ol )hgh hm'.s and |MrkniM ItH.s. il wr'w uin.iniAi 
tumuHy inintiisl. \\v iim iisMh iati' llu' \vv\n wilb tiHi^ir.nMHf' Hiil Inr 
piDfcsjiionulH iinunul i\w wtn'lti whn wcirk In flinnnJlf llir .s>inpUini.s 
ol in.i.s.s jKnt'ily 'hcinm'r. (IImmm'. !llili»r.u> mu\ injii.shrr- iiml ihcii 
tltS'p iiKjUsI raiiM's. cli'winpini'ni nuMii.s Mnni'lhinn vhv 

h niiMn.s I'HiiihhHhinK hi^hvv livinM si.nuljni.s Ini \\\v hinulml.s n| 
inilhnn.s who it*Kii);irK ^ti nmiIkuH Ihr Imii'sI t'.sMMUial.s IhinM Nl«nv 
tlanN ihiU not only liilfill jHHjpU'S l);iMf ntMuls. hiil pn)\idt' imhjukIi 
niiiUM i.il slrthihty lliiU Ihi'v t un pni-sin* thrir own stH iiil jKilitir.il .int) 
.cMonnmir aspiratinns IVvi'lopnuMil t iin tK-nii' al a ItM iil. n«ihon.jl nr 
Klnbiil Ir\rl. Bui it il w In havi» ini|>«ri (in th»» jHnt'i ly Inuntl nn ;i niiiys 

in lhi» Ihiixl VVurltJ iUMi aim in rurni»i> nl uur ov^ n VM'.illhv lUin- 
liy, itrvrlopnuMil nuisi imtui- uu uII thns' 

.\ rrHHiPWoric /or i)r\vhif»urnt hkimmivn in thv .' 'ni/it/M.iU'.^ ts 
liiundiMt on lhi» pn'niiM' ihiil ilmvIopnuMil inu.st Imh-oiui' a iimIuv iI 
an* lo havf iM-onnnilr anil iKiIilical ntubUity, anti il wv aii' In Ikim' 
|MMrp 1 111' Fntmnwrk lurilin- assunirs that the puhlif miunI Im* 
fMhicaliMl hy i»vi'r\ nuMUS availahlr to can' alnjul and inM.sl u|M)n 
ilrvi'lopinriK as a major naiioiwl |K)liry ohjtM-li\r We hnw muU this 
tliK utni'iil to >-<)ii Immmiisi* ynur work has a lirarinK nn our uliil ol 
ili'M'lopinH a iliM-nil iiiul iliKinliftl lili' lor a'l |MMipIi'. anil iIuin nn Ihr 
(Mhirational task iM'tort* us 

WV lM»Ii^^r that thiMi* ih a vhwv rt'latinnslnp luMwiH'n tin' I'lliiratuinai 
I'flort.s ot the ilovvlopnuMit roniniunily and thosr ol «'nvininnu'nt<ili.st.s. 
adviM-atcii of l ivll rights, woiucns rights and human right-s. Ihi' |M'an' 
movi'mcnit. and thow striving tor ivtorm in a wiilr xaririy ol hunuin 
iiiNlitiitmnK. Hhan' ihr rommitnu'iit to siH'k MK iiMal rhangcs tliat 
will impHM' till' nu.ility ol lilt' lor ih«' many, and not juM the pri\ i 
U'gcil li'w. and wi' pui-suc iIu'M' t.hangrs h> raising puhlir aw.iiinu's.s 
and ap|MMling to the ronst iiMUT ol our riti/rnrv 

Forthrrmoii*. our issiii's oltrn overlap and will* thr passagf ol tiiiii' 
si^rni to Im- i-onvcrgmg Many of us in ilnflopnu'nt iMlnralion Iim'I that 
ihi' time hai* roinc lo n'at h out to th*' coahtions and gnmps whosr 
goals iiiU'i-siM-t onrs*. and to (K)M' this ipu-htion. I)o wi* havp snllii irnt 
romnuinnhty of iniiMi'sl lo work togi'!ln'r to ciKiiMM aii' anil i^vrn rol 
laliorali' on tMhiraling Ameni .ins to hrlpsha^K' a liiluiv in \>hi( h 
liinnanity ran ihrivt*'^ 

As you .study this h'nimt*\\vrk, we ho|M' ynii will ronsiili'i this (tucs 
lion and rluKiM? lo mm Uin I's with ns Our national acnnn plan is in a 
s!4H' ol rontinnal involution and will hiMU'lil Iroin llu* suggrstions ol 
anvoiu' who Hhaii's iuii riinci'i iis If yon would liki* to ii'arh an> ol lis 
limi'tly. lists ol thoM' most riosi'ly involved with tins l-mmfWDrk l an 
Im' Inuiul at th«' I'lul i)l this hiKiklft Voo ran also ronmi i ihr pmlrs 
sional asMK-iation.s that s(K)n.snr us PAID (I'l ivatr Agrnnrs in Intrriia 
lional Drvrlopnu'iitl and ACA Al'S tAmrriivn Coonril ol \oliiiilaiy 
Agi'iiru's lor KiJii'ign Si'r\ irr) I hnr phonr numhrrs and aildii'ssi's 
ail' on page 14 

WV an* pit'pjiii'd tn pitividr additional inloi inaiion to .in> nl ynu 
\\\u\ wish lo know moii' ahout our work We ran MippU iMckgnuind 
in.itrnal. arrangr for yon to nscivr drsrnptions ol dr\ 'lopinrnl 
rdnration programs liow iindrr way. and pnniclr Ihr np|Mii tiinity in 
riM rivr ti'golar mailings in Ihi' luturr Wr in\ Wv yo.ir i|urstiniis. your 
( onimrnts. and alxftr all. voiir partictpatuni in this natiniial rdura 
iional raitipaign 

Ihr Joint Working (n-oup on 
Drvrlopnu'iit Uluraliun 
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T\Hi.i;cH'<;ovrK.vi>i 

\ MHKF Al.h by John snniiiirr: 
\ii HiHtorlf 'ItjriiinK Pciliit 

\ S I VI KMKN r Mm PVOh 
liiforinMlion 

V«||||>H Hlld AttltUflfH 

\rtlnii 



l>\HT 11 

IH.\ i:u)i>\ii:\r Kun : \TU)\ 

c;iia1h ami DhJiTlivi-ft 
(•iiicliiiX Ml Intiplfft 
Krv KliMiienlH of a .Strvlfgy 
\ Sampler of II«*vi*lopiiifni 
hitiiralloii PmKraiiin 

PAHI III 

\i: t H)\ PLAN \N» i.MPt.KMKYr.vnoiv 

PniKfrtiii ArllvKlfH 

OpiTMiloiial Pnueclun'M 
%lt>iiihi>rH or' llic .lotnl UcirkInK ('roup 

nil l)i*\i>lopiiii*i)i F^iiraltnn 
Program PUiinerM and Implrnirniom 



PrCMltii^tl \ty: >,t\t' \hf I luiiltfii 
Pri'pHriMl li>' 

PUIh MWtS: 

r. i\.ti»- v»:i">«« n-ii \nii-i II .lit t It it 

tlmnil III Villi. Ill It t \ct s 

Di ll l^>iitiii III I,. I |ttii<ii;ii ^|■|^U(* 

\pril I'mi 
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An Hhtorir lUrning Point 
John (t» Mtimmer 

< 0 4 hair Joint U'ni kinf{ (dtiup 




( Momi pHvmte mnd vohmtmry orgmnixMiionM (PVDs) in the IJiiitixl States 
l unri'rnwl with helping p<Kjr |K»«pU' in othiM- ruuntrios have Hk ummI 
fjM prxA'IciinK rniitcriul ami technirai rt»MUurt'f>> (n nmly rorunuinitics 
in ihfjsf* rountrios Ikiginning with nMiof iinil vveifare aid in ihi* ini- 
rniHliatf* aflf*rniath ijf WovUi War II Iwen earlltT in some cases), and 
nHiiiriiiinK thmugh the m*f nt omphasiH cm dinntopment a>M»tan(:o. 
till* aKMiniption has hecn that the surt^Ht way to allmate ptneily m to 
help those most in ne«i to help thems^lvt^s— to aehiw sclf reliani e. 

Rt»coj(niC{on of « Needt In m ent veai*s we have se<>n inen^aftinK 
frustration anionK Amerieann with the limitations and contradietions 
of foreign aid in thi8 process. Building setrrelianee at the grass nK)ts is 
dilficult and complex, particularly given the often negative eff(H:ts of 
ontside policies and events twt^.v which the poor— and thost* who work 
with them— have no control. Examples of these include the introduc- 
tion of gfA'ernment trade harriers, promotion of consumer prtKhicts 
iniurioiis to health, foreign aid cutoffs for purely political rea.sons, the 
use of ffKxl as a political and economic weapon, and emphasis on 
military build-ups a^vr economic dm'elopment. Consequently, the cen- 
tra) mle of larger economic and political policies has come to the foa*, 
•ind with il the need for an informed U.S. public that undei^tands 
development conccnis and can influence the enactment of policies 
favorable to d(^t!lopment. 

We have come to t)clieve that P\X}s can and should play an irn^Kjr* 
tuni role in assisting our constituencies and the American public at 
large to understand and act on issues I'elated to dm'elopmtMit and 
global interdependence*. Si*veral factors conibincHl to make this tho 
strdiegrc time for P\t)H to takt* such lnitiati\-es: 

* P\X)s thenisfHves ani increasingly awan* of causes of world 
jKAvrty and the appropriate response's to it; 

* the impact of global intenlependence on Iwih our own daily 
lives and those of people in the Third World has hmnne moiv 
evidt'nt: 

* Kuropean and Cinadian development education efforts have 
shown us by example that PVt)s can be an effective force. 

Orj^anlzaClonal lnUUcive«»t A sign of the new importance attached 
bv our private and voluntary organizations to development etlucalion 
was the decision in 1980 of PAID (Private Agencies in International lh*\vl 
opnient) to make development education one of its thi^ major anM» of 
organizational concern, along with fetJeral n^lations and private funding. 
'1 he PAID concern parallels that of the American (iciuncil (jf \()iuntary 
Agencies for KonMgn S<*rvice lACVAK^^) wfiich hati alriMdy formed a sub- 
committee on development cHlucuiiun. 

initially, the separate and c^illcN-tive activities of tfie two fcK-uscd largeU 
(in sharing uifonnation alK)ut appr't>aches to de\i*lopment iHlucation, 
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M I am happy to learn of the 
im^reanin^ attention beinf; 
fiii en by -^meHran private 
and %-oluntL ry or^anirjt- 
tionn to fiei elopment etiu* 
ration activitien in the 
i 'nited Statetu The l*AfW 
ACXWt'S Joint Workinfi 
iiroup Htatement and action 
plan ronntitute an impor- 
tant Htep forward in help" 
infi the American people 
undemtand the urgency of 
finding HolutionM to prob' 
lemn of Third World 
IH)%'erty — nolutionn that, in 
our increaningly inter- 
dependent world, will 
benefit not only the poor 
but people in the indun- 
trialiijcd countrien an welh 

Although a number of tlU' 
ropean voluntary organiwM- 
tionn have been engaged in 
development education ar* 
tivitienfor nome time, it in 
clear to me from my work 
on the Independent C.'om- 
minnion on International 
Dei elopment iBSuen that 
the IKS. role, by virtue of 
vour t*ountry'a example and 
economic power, i» mont 
critical* I therefore com* 
mend yovr efforts and 
look forward to following 
their progrenn and seeing 
them bear fruit in the 
monfhH and yearn ahead*^ 

Willy Hrandt 
Chairman 
Independent Comminnion 
on International 
lievelopment iHHuen 



.mil nil ilil:4M'iMUUitiii>;lirUM>iMi ii(*vi'((i|iiiiiMU I'lliiroliiiiudiil itil 
(iMfMil k mils 1)1 iiiliM'in.itiun iluil aw |ini|M|{.)l(Ml llirnuKit Iiii)(Ii.iimm>;,iiuI 
ptihiir rrl.iliiMKs jiMivitirs 

In .111 .itli<it)|M ti) I'iMi h .1 1'lcar i*iMiiiunii iiniirr>laiiil)iiK nl itir |)iii-|)om*> 
.mil .irtiiMt )KMiMiti.il 1)1 ilt<v(«li)|)in(Mil imIiumiidii iIic I'MI) I.M>k I nn v i>n 
ni'vrli)|)iiiiMU t.ili)i .iliii)) N|)nnM)iiMl .i ii'li^Mi in Jiiiip IHH.I .il I In- l.\|n'i i 
iDiMii in liiti'rn.iliDii.il l.ivin^ in HiiUilchoim \cnnni.t l\irl)r)|).inl.> iii 
( liiilril (' S .mil ( .iiMiluin N|)t<ri.ih.>iMii ihi.s |j(*lil 1 hi' rririMi IdllnvMul .m 
iMrlii')*VM)i'k.s!ii)|) Diinii'iliit .milri)tnii)iiim\)hi)n> irrlinii)iirs Im ili-.rlnp 
miMil riUuMiiDii v\ hirli hrmiMln Idmi'IIhm iniMulH'i s nl llii- P\ ( ) rnininiini 
IV .mil |)iil)))r mlDrni.tliDn .mil ini'ili.) r\,H') l> In XukknI IDK.i llir I'\||) 
l.i>k I dht .iml Ihi! \( VAKs ,Snh<imiinili«M' i .iiin» U)Xi«tlu»t Id Innii .i .Jnini 
\Vi)i kiiiK (;nn)|) on Di'vt'lDpnirnt hxlni .mnn 

1 liiMliM unirnl th.ii li)lli)\>N.\vhilf' m nn v>.)v «il)lr ii)ri)Mvr> .ill tliriloptli 
.mil ini.mri* oi thi* ilimkin^;. .sumni.iri/.rs m.ijiir rniii hiMons ol thr \v\ 
inuni irli-iMl .mil till* Joinl Wdi kin^; (nnnip It pir .n.l> .i I r«mir\>ni k ini 
iil.mniMM .md inipU'innvt.iliDn dI (U'vrlnpmiMil imIikmIidii hv thi* T .s VM) 
rnnmiiimlv in thi* iiionth.N .mil \iMr> .ihr.iil 

\ Clriliral Mrfn^quiHili*: No oni' |>n'irniN ili.ii ilin l.i>k i> >iii.ill Mui 
It lhi» >;ii.il \}\ priviiln ami vi)lunlarv .)rM«nnAilii)ns i> m hrlp I'liiiim.ifr 
|M)viMMv anH iirhirvi* ni>l)rr anil i'<]iiii\. ihtMt ilrvrlnpiiirnl nliiralion i> J 
rniir.il piiMfiiuisitc id iu'lii(*vin^ \Uv ipi.ililv anil m .iIi* dI n*>pi)n>i* rr 
i|i))ri'il ID iiii'iM ihai >;d<)1 NDlvviUi.stimilinM ihf* linnian trmlrnrv in rlrvair 
llii' iinpDfMni r dI diU's rDni rrn dI iIh' iiidiiii'iiI l)\ ili'rl.inii>; W llir >ul) 
irri III .iir hl>li)iMr Uii niMM |M)inl." niaiiv dI un iM'Ui'viMhal \m' .ui* iiiilri'ij 
al >nrh a }M))in In lM)ih \\\v I 'nilril .Siairs nnil t'.i*t)iiiiil ilir wdi lit llin r i> 
a Kn)VN)nMt'<t*lm>; (hat publir |K)lirlrN. ani! iiniliM'>l.m(lii)>; nl \HiU\ \ inipli 
i alii)ns..in'a.s rvsi'nlial in rlinilniilUiMpo^ ilrvi'lDpnirni .i»i>iaiii r 
pi-D^-rains ihnnM'Kivs I hiMr is an mriiMMnM willinK'H'^ aninnM pnvatr 
.mil vDluniarv .i>;i'nrnvs id iDinr li)><rlhiT .in .i iDninuiniiv ami in 
i (Ki,MM alr m hi-Diiili r v\.iy.s. Ami \Uviv MM*m> In hr an I'liiiM KinM inii-nsi 
in I'MahlishiiiM p.irliiiT.>hif).s wiili hn)aiiri allmil> >;ituip> wlm >liai r luir 
DViM-all I'DiiriM us lor.i hiMlcr wni'li) «mil v> hii niav havr iMipni tani i ihiikh 
linn.s iM'vomI niii- iflativi'ly liniili'tl rnnsunirni n'> 

and mi Arlion Ptaii: \Miai tnllinNs i> ni ihrtM* inainr )iari> fnsi is a 
si.itrniiMi! ol wlhil IS nirani l)v ih'M'lnpnii'nl i'<liiiMiinn I In* .stairmiMil is 
iiili«mli'ii Id rlaritv .iiul .spur ih.sru.ssinn vMiliin piivaii* anil VDhini.iiv 
in>;ani/-i!ii)n.s i nnri'i ni'il VMtii iii*\rli)pmrnt NM niul arr >;uiilrlinrs nn 
lliiM nnii'lil .iiui mi*iiiiKlnli)>;^v ii| Hi'vclnpiiiiMn nliiratinn tnr llir l\s PVO 
ritinniumlv a.s .i vvlmlr i hi* .\( \ AIM'MI ) Inml WmkniM (.iiiiip is 
pirpaH'ii li) liikrlhr liMil in iniplrmriiiinK ihi- pi-o^iam hnt llir pnipns.il 
.ilsn rnnl.nn.s hIims on vnIih Ii iiiiluiiUi.il a>;rni irs lan ili.i\> lor tlirii 
(ivMi pi ii>;rains 

IV\n Ml tiral {Kimis ili.il ap|H*ar in llii- 1 i wtwwnrk .in* >ullii irinlv nrw 
.mil rnlir.ll lo v\.irr.»ii! s|M»t lal amMMiun fn si in ilir nrnl in luii riliii a 
lion iMIorLs lo .sl.iii with Ihr i-smu's nt rimrnii in inii i oii>limriii h's 
i.iihri ihan with vvhai \sv ni.iv ihink ilipv nIiouIiI knov\ I Ins will miMii 
ini iiMsHiM our rfloit lo link Mlf>l'««l issiirs anil Iik al i nni ri ns Nm nml 
hi'r.nisr ilrvrlopiiirnt .s|M'<ialisl.s n-pri'MMit a rrlalivrlv Miiall ^irnnp 
llioH^li vuili millions nl |H)li*iilial alius \\i« slmnlil il vv»* v\.inl lo pl.irr 
ilrvi'lnpiiUMil i.ssiu'^on ihr n.uioniil aKnula ni.ikr lomiiion i.iiim' vMlh 
liiij.iilri likr iiiiiiiliil Ki^mps. rsjM riallv llMsi* ih.n li.ui* iii.uiriril iIh« 
trc hiiiipirs nl pnhlii nliii alion ami ai lion \s c nrot ilii* pai In i|i.imIs mi 
111!' \)Minoiil ii*ni'.il uoIimI \\v sboiilil Ir.ii n li iu.i iln* niulr.n lu'ivr 
iniiviMin'iil Oiirr.nisr ii cm hr aiMiinl i> im Irss niipcui.iiil I ndiiiK 
IMivii IV anil .!rliir\iiiKi»i|iiiiv .mil insiin* likri onii nllinu ih" VM-apcnis ut 
nni liMi (Irsli urtioii air i iitiral ii) hnman suivtval 
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PARTI 



DGVEtOPMElVT EDUCATIOIV: 

A Statement for Private and Voluntary Organizations 




Development education has as a 
primary goal the building of a 
c^ommitted conntituency for dwl- 
opmeni Iwth at hcimeand abroad 
It begins with a recognition of 
global interdependence and the 
continuing neecv forlustlce and 
equity in the world. Its programs 
and processes convey inforina- 
tion. promote humanitarian val- 
ues, and stimulate individual and 
community action aimed at im- 
proving the quality of life and 
eliminating the rook causes of 
world poverty. 

INFORMATION 
Oevetopment cducMtion 
conveys knowledge: 

9 by disseminating analyses of 
impediments to genuine develop- 
ment, particularly conditions of 
poverty and hunger in the Third 
World and their relationship to 
first World affluence; 

9 by reporting on people and 
nations struggling for a better 
life, and the social, political, and 
economic context within which 
devcbpment efforts are being 
made: 




• by presenting the fans tnai 
document the reality of global in- 
terde|)endence. mutual interest, 
and common threats and con- 
cerns: and the inextricable link 
between local and global prob> 
lems and their solutions; 

• by familiarizing the public 
with transnational Inequities and 
conflicts that inhibit peopled 
capacity to achieve their own 
goals for a decent quality of life; 

• by making known the wide 
vailety of structures and models 
through which development, in 
all its diversity, occurs. 

VALUES AND ATriTUDES 
DeveiopmenI education 
promotes a concern 
for justice and equity: 

• by instilling respect for 
women and men of all cultures 
and their differing traditions, 
skills, beliefs, and expressed 
needs; 

• by encouraging a sense of per* 
sonal responsibility for assisting 
development: 

• by helping people to clarify 
the relevance of their values in 
relation to world hunger and pov> 
erty; 

• by promoting an acceptance of 
global interdependeiKe as an ir- 
refutable fact of life upon which 
action must be based; 

• by fostering the understanding 
that sharing and cooperation am 
not only the moat efficient but 
the most desirable means to im- 
proving the prospects for glolial 
security. 

58SJ 
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# l>V MvMiig (-t)ll(ilMii-diHin Ih* 
tMiM'n lii'h aiKl ptMii |M<«>|)lc .11 dii 

# hv nioU\n(iiif{ niim» Ui .itl 
drcM Iwih Khon-UM-ni jnti kmn 
tiTin (lini'topiuiMil piiihlrniH 

# l)v oni-()uraf{(nf( (he (leixiiidl 
4iiuJ NlnK:t(ir«l i hiingrA nmlinl (n 
mwX biilh kM'al 4imI nml 

# hv (Inrloping ihr (*<Kn)M*!fiMV 
(o itiriupiirt! puhik* {M)Ih>. 

# tiv CMaUlKHi-lHiiklinK <iinuMf( 
^mupt ihdl »h«n* siniiljir \d]u(•^ 

l)inf*kipn)(*ni itliu-jiikin \\n\s 
pnHKlcha tiAnM'MDrk iviihin 
whk-h mdivkiudlii AtH\ f(iiiuph ol 
m\\ af{ea i-^u iMfonii' iiifdrnietl 
■biiiil and ('(Hilnhulr In (Ik* 
ikavkipnuMil phmi'm «m ihi* Km mI 
lulkiiul. aiM) inUTMationd] IhvcK 
l)f>\rk)pm»'nl nlu(-«tkin \us (hi* 
irsptM nihility uf hringnix n^Kiut 
behavioral rh4iif{i* a» il <i(kln'.s.M'^ 
ttN' rnlic.d pn>hk>niK atu\ tmu\\H* 
op[MirliirniH'K cU onr n\o\u\ MX t 
v\\ H ni)ph.iM/4>i nii1i\i(hMl .ind 
KiiMip c cmiiiiiliiKMit .tinl g< (uiii in 
hiiiklliig jmmmiimI and (Mihlit.d 
will to ('liii)in.iii' ^)inm\ .iiul m 
|n^n^l■ diiiin^ih stx i.d .tnd 
tHtmnniu (knt'lnpnu'Ul 
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PAKTII 

l*fYi«fVini7;iii</i'/in€'^f for nevtHopmeni Eduvatlon 




wish tu vtmimvml you 
iuul ymir rnllt'itf;ucfi ttf Ihv 
ACX ltSVAin Joint Workittfi 
iinmp for thv Hif;nifivunt 
riiilf. '/hiifioii . I rill urf* 
nutkiuf* in Ihv ttrvit of 
nv%vloimivnt Mmuainn, uh 
v% idrtu^'tl hy l ottr revvni 
puhleralion, "A Fnttnvmfrk 
/'or lU'i viopnivnt Mm ntioo 
in Ihv I iiZ/rii SUtlvM,"^ 

%l. IH'Wr Mi l'hrrHon 
\(fiiihiiNiruli>r 
I .S. \>(cMif> I'lir liiUTiiiiitiinal 
I)i'%i*l4iprin*iil 



The progmm guideHnn that 
follow (-(inshliiK* tht* foundiUion 
loi Ihi- /•■r,i/Mtt\Tirk's .U tion iMiUi 
I Ui:\ .iir uImi (Ji'hif(iu*(J in hf used 
l)\ k>VX)> pKinninf; thpir .iwii 
(lt>\t*)opuii*iU ('duration pi-oKi iiius 

(iOAI S ANDOBJWn iVKS 

I Ih* (ucr.iH t'f (U'vi'lojinuMit 
riliU iilion IS to i hMte a ot 
piihlir iindriMdiiding. pi'diiKiln 
valiu's. iun\ stinuilalr artion.s ihdl. 

• n»n)giij/i» thf intfixIf^MMitltMii't 
of thr worlds (MMiplf und par- 

tu oUirU the roinnuinalitv of in- 
UMfsts luMwifii the Uiutrtl StaltJ.s 
and Uh* dc\HopiiiK world; 

• ( oiiinhiitr fonnrti'lv lo 
rliinin.iiiii^ ixnjt raUM's {)l world 
{Ktvfrt\ and itUMjnilv and to 
nMMiivniK ohstadfs to 
dt*\fi(ipnu*ni 

\\\v obiin-Du's o* dt'vplopnifnl 
rdiu ahon programs arc 

• to plat I- dcvflopnuMit m\ ihc 
national af^cndii !or tlit* 
pnblu-. 

• to r.iiM' Ihc awanMiCNs. coin- 
iiiilDicMi. .iiid coinjMMci.cc o1 
PXOmm di'vHnptucnt cdnratiori. 

Cil l!)IN(i PRINCIPLES 

!h*\rl(ipinciil cdiu atton. hkc any 
imUu atioii. IS a Icaminft pivrt'ss 
iind lakes into an-oiiiit tKUh the* 
tcclinf;s and Ihc kiuiulcdKc of 
diiiNC uho p.irtinpalt* in tlic pini 
I I'Ns tl ])rfnKlc.s aire -s to iiilor 
inaiton and creates a cliinah' con 
dm ivc (n l)ii> loliouuiK 



• jdcnnr\ing a prohlcni.its im- 
plication tor the |HT«on or gnnip. 
olisiaclcs to ifit! stiliiiion. and tho 
(•Iciiicnii tfiat can be solvtHi 
thiDOf^fi individual or ^roiip 
initiativf. 

• fxaininiiig a wide range ol 
{Nis.sif)|(« .solution>. using available 
n*soun-e> and anticipating iKmsi- 
bic con.seqiHMUT.s: 

• deciding In act, or noi to art. 
on I he basis of analysis: 

• otgani/ing to take action: 

• assosing the insults 
I)c\flopiiient tHlnration programs 
must utili/t* and build u|Kin the 
coiu cpt ot plurHlism— a sjH'dal 
expiM U'iice and stivnglh of the 
I'mled States. Considering tiic 
variety and differences that exiM 
among .segments of the public 
ami wilhin ilie PVt) community, a 
\\\{\v s|M»cn um of activiiiex rnuM 
be encouraged atid usimI. 

KK\ Kl.F.MKN I>iOF A 
SIKAlKCiY 

I. PVO cxjMM'ieiice with ptMiple 
\vlio.sul!cr from jK)\n»riy and 
hunger coiihrms thai all 
drvrloiniienl-rrlated activities - 
including tulucnlion-shtiuld Ih* 
based on \\w. principle of ttiual 
;wrf/iers/]i/JL This principle env 
pha.si/4*s both what the United 
Stales can iearn fmm the f'hircl 
Will Id in n'lation to our own 
d^^eluplllenl problems aiu* what 
I be Ibird World can learn fmm 
the I'niUNi Slates I he shariiiK ot 
|HM'.s{H>cli\cs aiAd mutual learning 
sliiuild pei-\ade cvt'iy asjMM t ot 
ile\t'l(»pincnt educalitm 
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^In an ugr of Increnslng In* 
Iertief9endettce» global hun- 
grr and poverty Hob be- 
come nn iMue of criilcml 
Imporianve to the IKH. It la 
imperntlve that the /tni^r- 
Ivan public recognlzea bet- 
ter how conditions In lesa 
developed natlona effect 
our nation, ftor that reaMon, 
I commend the Joint Work* 
log Group on Development 
Mucatlonfor preparing a 
much needed, Molld and 
Ihoughtful approach for 
furthering development 
education In the Vnlted 
Slatea.^ 

(UinKrt*(i(iman 
lirnUniln A. (tlltnan 
(R-NY) 



tiriiKii midtviuvs tor 

ili'xi'ldpinfMii rtiiinilion vxill (li*- 
|HMitl (111 Ihf .t))|)iit-.i1ion ot .Mirli 
csi.ihli.shfil i riin ui ns lUv 
Itillim iiiK 

• ihr ilrKHM* Id uhu h llu" .lii 
iluMUM* IS (irg<iiii/U*(i ,«•( r.ssihli' 
.iiul i(vs))(ins]M>. 

• thf ptHcitiutl tiuihiplii'i' cltifi 
(It llif .lutlifiiriv 

• ttif tlt*Mi'*'(* t(* till* ii^' 
ilifiu I' is n|ii ii u\ I ttiis«iIri;ilioii ol 

lOttM ll.llinlMl isslM'.s 

• t))t* tii'M't*!* t" vvhu h It I all in 
lluivit V I iJ.lMK«' 

li.isctl DM llifM* I iiti'i i.i rrliKHMi-s 
I(M(iiMs itnii'iit iilttti.ils 

(MitH .lll)f« Mll'dl.l basiHi lipiDKMl 



niakent and. of cuurso. pmniinont 
members of PVt) consiituenries. 
arr Mtategically Importint tirgot, 
niidioncus. fHhera include cor- 
|Hjra(iun executlvei. Ubor \p.inUsn. 
piiifesNtonal aM(X.ia(lonA. grans 
i^M)tH organiitttrs. special interest 
groups. These kiaders nmst be 
iTarhiKl thruugh the cuminunica' 
tUMi channi'ls they regularly use 
and sluHild be encouraged to 
mlurate iheir constituencies 
nlMHit development. 

3. Kurniulation and selwiiun (if 
rlcar and innverful thenwx and 
fnr.wagf»« can ntinf(iit;e deveUip- 
nuMit ('duration piiigranis Ihey 
will vai; iiiini lime to thnc and 
1 11)111 placf t(» phu e but .should \w 
(•xaniincd in t(*rniN ol ha^^ir coniixi- 
ncni.s. 

• tilt* sig(iiru*aii(*(* and tinii^lineHs 
(il llu* ihhui* addiVhM'd. 

• !h(' accui'acyof tht? tntoniiation 

given: 

• (li(* n*l(*Viii1re tn ihe parti(*ular 
aiuriiMico or giinip: 

• die valiH'H convryod; 

• ihe action stf})s suggested. 

Some «KamplfHi of dftvelop* 
ment nduraiton mfifftMjfem 

• hnerty in ii world of plenty is 
iinninTHsary and unacreptable. Ms 
caiiNeK aiv iiiultiple and Inter* 
hnla>d. and its many syniptomh 
(luiiiger. matiuitrltton. iltileraey) 
r.innol Ih' (*lhiiiiiat(Ml without ad- 
div^snig these eauMS (e g . iiialdiH- 
nihulioii ol* irNduit^es: interna- 
liotiiil .ind national iiii*(piitleh) 

• >ineh(a'j< vxell being is di'piMi- 
(lent on global well lMMiig Nalioual 
MM-iirily de|HMul.s on intern.ituHial 
MTiirilv Ri'.s(niii eall(M*ation.s nuiM 
take thus into account 

• lndividiMl.s can make a dil- 
IrnMici' t'veii vvlu'iv ba.sie .s(M ieial 
(li.nigi's .in* nee(le(l InduiduaN 
wnikiiig itiM»*t!u'i- can make a big- 
fiiT ilitieicnce 

• .be world lias the n'siiiirecs 
ant! die lutni.tit i .i|Mbilitv tn einii- 
ui.iie poxcMv \liiih has bi-rn ac- 
I Diuplisbed .ilrcadv 

• Main [Mtbs Icul lo devrlnp 
iiiiMii I liiM i" IS (loone model 



I'henies and messages must relate 
tp the learners' concerns rather 
than to the PVt) comniunltyls 
sp4nMai intewsts. What PVOs bf^- 
Heve to be important about devel- 
opment may Ix* riMiiote and have 
little nieiining for others. It is I ot- 
ter, theix'lbre. to focus on issues of 
ininiiHliate and local (?bnrer*i (uii- 
cniploynient, for instance, r fuoil 
prices or immigration), an i relate 
thesi! to devetoptnent and interna- 
tional issues. 

4, Kff(Ttive development educa« 
tion i^!()uiix)s use of appm/)na/#* 
nwanfiumi media, with attention lo 
tlie Uillowing: 

• natural settings hvhei^' target 
au(lien(*es (*aii \h*. found; e.g.. in the 
bails of (longress. in miH'tings of 
Kp4vial interest groups, in gather- ^ 
ings of triigious leaders, in snptM'- 
markets ^jind vitleo airades. in (*or- 
porate fitlices): 

• natural idioms (the language 
UM'd and undeiMood by tbexe 
audieiKTs); 

• appmpriaie media (the means 
by ^\liich tliey can In* ivaehed). 

5. Working in (HKditioii with af- 
Jmity grruf/w i.s ehsential lor efftn^ 
ti\e PVt) development education 
activities Tlu general public often 
views PVt) eon(*enis as pivcious. 
even aivane III irach beyond such 
banien* and to acliii*ve onttvach, 
inipaei and uofiM'nsus. PVOs 
should make (Simmon cause with 
ivlat(*d movements: liuniaii rights. 
jH'acc. environment. v\ omen's 
rights. iuiel(*ar coninil. (idllalHir* 
atlonnn hunger and |M>vei tv i.ssues 
should of coui*xe coiitioue. tb be 
el lectbe. coalitions among attinity 
gixnips iiui.st 1m' issiie-sjHTdIc and 
aclifMHivlented. PVt).s sluudd seek 
to pig>;vback iHsiics on irl.ited 
nuivtMiieiiis and to lie PVt) (*()ii- 
eenis ui curnMit public problems 
«. In order lo as.sess the eltiv- 
ti.iMir.ss (d d(*\elopni(*nt education 
.u tuilies, mdwttion Io/j/.s .tiid stm- 
/i-iiMv sh«uild be used by partici 
pating.igeiieies Kvaliiatioii wdleii- 
.iblr tltc (ii*\-elopt]i(*iii (•diualKin 
mmiiUKiilv to iiUMhiiiv n'S|>«)iise 
.111(1 lo chart lutuiv (hivctioiis 
\\ i.selv 
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Education Programs: 



liocal and Community 
Organlxationa 

• In Michigan, county Uik forces 
made up of communily mem- 
beri and cdoperative exienaion 
agents developed a variety of lo- 
cal programs on global poverty 
and the production, distribution 
and consumption of food— both 
in the United Statea and the 
Third Hbrld. 

•Southern Arixonali connection 
to t(ie less developed world is 
the theme of workshops for k>- 
cal church and school educa- 
tors; Ihey are informed and 
trained to present issues of 
world hunger and the role of 
donor nattons in intematkinal 
devekipment to their 
constituents. 

Schoolat College* and 
Unlveraitlea 

•Two multi media traveling ex- 
hibits bring devek>pm« nt right 
to the students: one is a hands- 
on experience for children ages 
5-15: the other goes to student 
groups on college campuses 
and also provides resource kits 
lor further itudy. 

« Klementary and secondary stu- 
drnts nationwide study hunger 
>n class and then form student 
«i(:tion grouptt. Students have 
rained funds collected and 
M>rve<i food, supported overseas 
projects, nducated their com- 
munities, and made their con* 
cvrm about hunger known to 
policy makers and the media 



Bualneas ami Profeaalonal 
Groups 

• A natkmwlde program using 
speaker!, press conferences, ad- 
vertuing campaigns, and the 
mailing of printed materials ed- 
ucates business leaders about 
the devek^plng work! and w$yt 
to assist i'J private enterprise^ 

• In the 1 »W and Southwest, a 
serief of %vorkshops for 
business and professkmal 
women^ organUatkms ex- 
amines the problems of worM 
hunger and the role of women 
in food productk>n. 

The Media 

• An organiiatk>n that runs a 
Third Wbrki news servke is 
hoMing a series of seminars for 
loumaUsts; the aim is to in- 
crease the network of loumal- 
ists who will write about the 
causes and effects of under 
devek>pment. 

• Cash awards, presented tiy a 
well-known entertainer, are 
given each year to members of 
the media who most effectively 
present the issue of workl hun- 
ger to the pubUc. The awards 
ceremony hrkl at the United 
Nations, further focuses press 
and publk: attentkin on the 
issue. 

Groupa with Specialtaed 
Intereata ami Conatltueitdea 

• Through workshops and writ- 
ten materials for existing pubti- 
catk)ns. one organizatkin edu- 
cated the leaders of malor black 
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i#f whh to vommend AilVAVS/PAinfar compiling "A Frame- 
Horkfor Development Education in the Vnitcd StateiU' 
TMh vomprchenaive and well thought-out plan of action 
ctndd go a long way in promoting the edncution of recep- 
tive groupn an to the development proceMM ami poMible 
tneanumi they coidd take to alleviate the poverty mtf- 
fered by jwo mufty of the world*M population* Any organ- 
hjed and vjferlive action in our phtralintic nociety muMt 
be buHed on the widespread undemtanding and support 
of the vitiijen ill large* The "H*amewttrkfor i^velopment 
Mucation*' in a fimt and necesnary ntep forward in edu- 
cating I KS, cili^jenM to recognise that interdependence 
with the ThinI IVorld in a fact of life and that many «7* Ibe 
problems which the woi-id faces today and will contend 
with tofMtorrow originate in developing countries. This 
realifAMtion in vo^unction with the humanitarian values 
espousetl by the "l->amework'' shouM help informing a 
consensus as to ejfective actions concerned groups ami 
individual vitl^jens can take to promote indigenous 
modernii^tion and keep change peaceful in the devel- 
itping worlfl,^ 

The llonoralilv HarUn c:ievel«ncl 
Ilfrectiir 
MulMfrt tl. Hiimphrfly 
InrtfiiuiiMif Public Affalm 
Unlveralfty of MlnnmoU 



inslilutidii.s iiiiUoim kIf iihuut 
(hni»ln)inn'iu. A prima rv nhnt*- 
\hv Wii.s (11 ftncdurn^i* H S. ruiial 
iniiHirilii?!* in Nhmiiih' invulved 
in nii)«'tlH)rdiivi' programs with 
Thiixi U'nrhl niininunilioK. 

• A ( (lalition nf ovor aoOurgan- 
i/«i(inn.s wilh a cuninuin inU*n\Ht 
in iuUiit'.ssiii^ (hi! pitililiMn of 
global luingor. .shairN ithouitos 
.ind pl.ln^ l(x*ai pnigraniH i«vi»rv 
M'.H' (in Oi'UiIhm* 16, World FtMxi 
bav. 



Tbv (iciicral PuhHr 

• In onr Uvf^v wvslvny n(v. 
\i('\\(M-.s ciH'ciwd a hiiMc intn)- 
Uui'dun (o lUv. pi-ohi(Mn.s o( luin* 
^vv and diM'lopiniMK (hnnifdi a 
(hiiM' luiur "(('U^vcnt ' I hev 
wvif askinl (o \T)lun(»H'i* no( 
only niont'v, bu( (heir (iint* and 
coininidmiiK (o holp (Mid 
hung(M'. 

• Onn n.Kional urg«ni/«i(ion prxi- 
vidcs scluKils, busincsscj*. ( bin*- 
chrs. M«mce and rtH'rt'aiion 
ckih.s wilh an audio visual piv- 
.siMUation on world hunger 
lasting a ny wheii» from ihtvv (o 
five houi>. 

• tUmunemal films, likr "(iandhi." 
and nalional (olcvision show.s 
\Av " I be Day AfdM-." hav(' lMx«n 
umhI (o spark dlsrusNion giDups 
and as (he basis for l(x*al sumi* 
n<irs \(ldi(ional d(!V(Mo|)mKnt 
(•(lucMdon programs aiv 
(IcscrilMHl in t)e\vlnpnu'nt 
hAiumiinn Progrnms ftf t'.S. .Vmi- 
p/YJ/ff Orf^ani/Jitinns. published 
in (•.l«;U)y lAICH flMinical 
AsMManre InforinaOon Clraring 
llonsi'l Vjl\Hvi\ hy l-lori'iicc M 
lji\\(MiM(('in. i( is a dnitnory of 
(loinrstic d(»\(!lopiii(MU educa* 
non pixigiains .s{MUisoivd by 
I's iionpi'ofil (irgaiii/aiion.s in 
\oUc(] .0 mei'seas dexclnpiiiiMK 
assistatu e <in(l is avnilabk' tnnn 
\( V Al-S l( iiurludos a desi rip 
Uoi\n\ llie Bidcn h'll Amrnd- 
tm*ii(. \\hu b auihori/iHl All) in 
Mip|xir( (ic\i'lopmi*ii( iftucation 
I'lloi Is. and lists agiMii'ics lha( 
h.i\»- nN «M\i*(l grams under the 
hiden lN'il AnuMidmeni 
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ACTTION PLAN AND IMPLEMENTATION 





A. PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 

l« PUm mnd Conduci Mmrkei Survey. HESPONmLB 

kimrkmt Survmy 
Groupt kimrtin 
Bo0oi, Convenor 

Purpo$c: *(b deter >iine what perception;) of development exUt; 
what audiences are meet strategic: what measagea and media 
work; and what affinity groups are most appropriate for PVO 
development education progranta. 

Pftrnt TUfgel 

a Conduct *in«ppln« MerdiM" irf FVOt utUu 
ACVAFS and PAID membmhip HtM and other 
appnjprlats louroaa. 

b. IWvi«w and anatyaa TAICHMCVAPS wrvey of 
agmdas angaiH in davtlopment vducatlon. 
PubNah dtractory. 

c. Conauh infonnatton ana/yti* firms for 
•aaManot on martolng ttrategy 

d. Undvnaka aacondaryi txptoniory. and 
deacripUw rwearch. which vrauld review and 
analjraa mlating data. Hirwy pubHc optnton. 
and d«v«top and teat apaciffc themea. 

« e e 

2, Dmv^lop Sirmitig§e» Around DevHop* 
meni gaaum mnd Work With CamH* 
tianm mnd ^ffbdty Groti$»m> 



romptoted 

f/a<vs3 



oomplBtod 
1/1/54 



oompleiBd 



t/a4-a/84 



Crm^MarHn 
ktcUt^MhGom 



Purpoae: lb bring national and intematioful iaauea critical to devel- 
opment to the forefront of public concern; in thia process, to estab- 
lish common ground for cooperative efforts with coalitions and af- 
finity groupa. 

Ftow Tfcryi Dmtm 



Mentify li^Ufkant Iaauea and formuiite ap* 
propriala atrateffaa for each EjtAmplet of luch 
Iiauaa ara. 

# The individual dtlaen^ pertonal uake (n 
global intmlependenoe leg . the nature of 
pcMrty, ihe etiant of domeatlc hunger and 
unemptoyment. moltvaUona for forelfpi aid. 
value of mvreeaa ln%«aimenta): 

• US Impact on the International tyttem 
(trade, commercial lending, varioua kinda of 
aid. Mcurity pottcyh 



la/ason 
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^ Frmmeworkfor Devriop' 
mrni Educmtlon In the 
United States" U the mo9t 
efctenmive 9tmtemrnt on 
public educmtlon thmt we've 
ever meen, mnd we look for' 
wnni to It9 Implementm* 
tion.^ 

Kenny and Marianne Boffers 
HponsorstWorld Hunf(er 
Media Award 



Ptmm 

• Ftod^nsecuHty inaub-Sahtran Africa Un- 
cJuding food akl m a (lffvtlopm«nt Initru* 
ment. noat country poUciN to prwidB pro 
ductlon inc«n(lv«a for imali farmers): 

« Itoubk (n our tmn backyard— aocUl. 
economic, and political InequHiea in Central 
America and the Caribbean 

b. (j))laborale on education and action program* 
with groups such ai 
« Education leaders 

• Citlaen eKchanfte programs 

• labor and corporate leadsrs 
« U S communlty-baaed groups 

• Women^ groufM 

• neligkius groups 

• EnvrronmenutWtt 

• Nuclear control movement 

• World affairs organlutiotu 

c Plan streteKv on selected (Mues, including 
coalitlon'huilding and brai education action 

d Ptan for discussion of devslopment issues in 
natmnal elections 

e. Plan and particlpaiu with coailltons and affin- 
ity groups in )olnt conremnces 

f Promote and Implement programs with 
alementary and secondary schools and Institu* 
tion* of higher education . 



on-going 



3/M 

and on-going 



ongoing 

t2/ft3and 
on-going 



3* fkcllltmte Communlcmtlona mnd 
Resource Shmring. 



iM4on 



HSSPONSiBLEt 
Commuiticmttons 
mnd ttmourc9 SHsr» 
ingGrouptOuToi 
and Jfofoff 
SsUtkii Comtnon 

Purpose: lb desl^ communlcationa vehict^M (hat will luist PVOs in 
improving their development education skills and in educating the 
broader public on development iMues; and to facilitate the iharing 
of educational resources and experience amon^ PVOs in the United 
States, and between American PVOs and their counterparts abroad. 
Ptmm T^rgH Dmtem 

a Publish quarterly foumal for development 
education practitioners to include: 

• Subsuntlve articles on development 
education; 

• Product reviews of development education 
"tools": 

• Reviews ol books on development educetton 
topics; 

• Calendar of important events. 

• Organixationa) profiles. 

• Current news^esture articles. 
•liPtters to the editor, 
•(iuest editorials. 

b (iain access to the media for development 
tssu«» through news servkM. media alerts, 
radio and televtsion 

r Pmduce white paper on development 
ediHstion 

d Provide training workshops \^ assi*: "nd 
stimulate development education program* 
ming in the PVt) community 

R Design sudio-visua) presenutlons for use in 
development education programs 



ongoing 



hill 19S4 



Pali ldA4 



Wtnter 19M 
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Pimm 



f PUn «*onjpntpnml d«l« syitem «nd othrr 
meani for th** exc hinur ul rt*^ek>pmetn 
wliicatton infoifiMtmn «nd diMrminiihon of 

K Plan and nmdurl r()uni1l«hkH on Htdrn FVII 
pmifHt^ 411(1 P\t) rc*UiHin»hip> wilh (•(lura- 
t tonal inititulionii 

h PnmH)lr and inipk»im*nl mirrnalHinal 
(XK)peranvc vpni un»* in drvr lopniwn %h\\h 9- 

• IntfmaUmal nurlihR* umlf r I'nitwl Na 
lion* «n(l (>th(*r ae^u. 

• Joml protrcu with P\lh fr«m oihrr 
(-nuntrm 

1 HrtxiKilft J lid inipW'nH>nl I* S tVKioDal »c 
tiv»iM*» M>"n»o"»d bv thr International 
l)wlopn»»nt ( ohff»n»nn» I'NK KK nr 

I Set up d^^rkipniftit j'diiratHjn jxHiiuIianl 

^ PUn ii^-day niedu workshop for P\t) rx 
mitivvdimtors 

1 Plan iraitiing workshop m mmrtning writnig 
and intri-\ i^winK kkilU Un fffii tjvv u»rof the 
ni'iha 

m hiilltM np nn 'VIvim ttwnn C iHjni »l « ampa»Kn on 
dt«vrlop>ni>nt 



4, Hrvlrw mnd Formulmte Evmlum- HSSPOtssiBLEt 
Hon SirmiegleMfor Developmeni iSvmhiMrton Groupt 

fAiucmtloru iymt9 ItemfsrH^, 

Purfxtsr: Vy re^-ommend and. where necosMry. to design eyiluation 
icwis and slrate^^ies that will measure effectivenesa in carrying oul 
development education programs. 



c-ompkMcd 
9/26/(13 and 
12M3'A3 

<»nj(oln« 



on.^jolng 



«>n/rnlng 



Winter 
mA4<a5 



Winier 



a (.atlier and iimIvzi* all availahk* evaluatkxii of 
dfvelopment educatkm^mftrama to lerve ai a 
rwource Thji will include »\ich U S effort* ai 
Menhon Center in Columhui and Kettering In 
t)ayton. Ohm. at weil aa experience of other 
couninet 

b ( ooperate with AID devrtopn.viil wluration 
evaluation ninxuttant 

r Siir\t»\ I S P\t)ft tii k»arn from preient and 
pa»t ev-ahutMHi effnna 

<l ( omhicl at Jfj^t iwti pvalualinn workuhopt 

i» l)eviw meth(xlokjKJt»» bajM>d on expenence arxl 
solid eviliiation theory and enaKirige a rom- 
milnn'nl to an mvpttment in evaluatkm hy PVX) 

fommunity 

f I)tni>kip iimI maintain an F.valiiatinn Rctourc-e 
( entpi jnd tiai K th*- Mfet tiwneim of dewkip 
ment etiiii 4tion proftrainn on a short and 



Tkrgei DmtrM 

Sprtng 10M 



on<f{oln« 

SpmiK^ummer 
ISM 

Fall J3A4/a5 



onftoinn 



^UMCEF welcomem ihU 
puhlicmiion «a m poaMve 
Biep towmrd rmUing the 
mwmreneM of ihe Americmn 
public mboul ihetr connec 
iion mnd rcMponaiMiiieM to 
children in drnvelopin^f 
cauntHes, Titefimmework 
ouilined im m concrete mnd 
vimhie one* Supported Ify 
pHvmte valuntmry orgmniwM' 
tion» mnd their bromd^bmaed 
con»tituencie9, it hmm the 
potentimi to mwmken con' 
cemed citimenB mctobm the 
country to the remlimmtion 
thmt it iM now pouible to 
mmke thim worid m hemtthlen 
s^fer pimcefor mil children. 
We need only the determine 
mtion to mmke it hmppen*^ 
JiniM R Grint 
Bxrtnitive Diivctor 
Untied Nations Childron a 
Fund^UNICeP) 
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rUSSPOMUBlEi 
9ouro9S Croupt 



8. Dtivelop Orgmniumiionml and 
Ftnmnciml AeMHirm* 



Purpose: lb support the PV() community in lt» effortt to carry out 
development education in the United Statet by helping to mobilise 
the necessary organizational and financial resources. 
Pimm IkvMet ftaffa 



iifn m time qf dome9tir bud* 
gei cuta mnd incremaed rr- 
miMimnce tofortign mmIi- 
tmnce progrmms, it is esmett' 
timi thmt the AmeHrmn pub* 
lie better undentand mnd 
support the importmnce of 
thewe progrmntM* Develop- 
ment eduvmtion in crucimi 
to thia effort, mnd privmte 
voluntmry orgmniMMtionM 
mre uniquely auited to 
cmrry lt out^mfmct which 
the Congream hma rectBg* 
nitjed in Imw, I hope thmt the 
'^Frmmewark" proves to be 
m cmtmlywtfor the bromder 
development educmtion 
needed to help mllevimte 
hunger mnd poverty.^ 

C!ongrt)Min«n 

name B. I^AcelUD-FL) 
Chairman 
Hounr of ReprecientativfNi 

Ckiininltiee on Foreign 
Arfalm 



• Coruuh with other kay memben In PVO dmvl- 
upment education movemtnt to gain lupport 
for (he frtnwmirk for De^^fapmrnl EtkK»t'w\, 

b. SttmuUl* dw dmIopiMnt of naourcM from 
within the PVO cxHnmunity; 

• pevekip pton whanrtiy ACVArmiD and 
PVm wlfl b« anoouraaad, sk « naoMaary itep 
toward iMkini outaUii funding, to specify 
thalr goali for aHocatlng program naaouroet 
to devtlopfnent aducatlon 

a Complete ludlt gukSeUnea on dt\elopment 
•ducAtlon, in cooperation with PVO Plnanciai 
Manatfn Aiaoclation: 

• Provide propoui writing worUhupa for 
PVO». 

c. Encourage private lectortuppori: 

• Plan inl conduct leminar on pri>-ite philan- 
thropic and cofporate lupport for develop- 
ment education In the next decade, In coop- . 
eratkm with the Committee on International 
Grantmaking of the Council on ftiundationi 
•nd in conauHaUon with the Adviaory Com- 
mittee on Vtolunury and Pbreign Aid. 

d Review end make recommendation* on public 
«uppon for development education: 

• Meet with AID ind leaden on c:tpiul Hill for 
briefing on PVO development education 
plana 

• E<ubli«h taak force to conilder itructum 
and level of public support for development 
education. 

e Pian second retreat to review prograsa. under- 
take intenilw future planning* end determine 
new Initiative*- 



u/sa 



on-going 



Spring 
t9M 

Spring 
t984 



completed 
2/84 



on-going 

12/S3 
and on-going 

tl/M 



t/83> 
i/84 

for Summer* 19A4 
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OPERATIONAL PROCEDURES 




Implpmentation of tne foregoing 
AcMon PUn i% guitM by the 
PAIU/ACVAFS JoinI Wbrking 
(iroup which consUUof 22 mem- 
bers of ihe Development Educa- 
tion Committee who are most ac- 
tive in the field. The Committee Is 
made up of approximately 70 in- 
dividuals associated with PAID 
and ACVAFS who have demon- 
strated an interest In develop- 
ment education, and who advise 
the Joint V\brkin|C Group as 
needed. 

The Joint Working Group meets 
quarterly at which time it re- 
vmws, approves and coordinates 
specific implementation proposals 
from the five Program Groups ap- 
pointed by it. The Program 
Groups are accountable to the 
Joint Wtorking Group for timely 
completion and evaluation of 
their activities. 

Kach Program (iroup is made 
up of the following: 

a. A convenor or convenors ap- 
pointed by the Joint Wbrking 
Group; 

b. Advisors from the Joint 
VVtorking Croup, the Develop- 
ment Educatkin Committee, 
or from other appropriate 
PVO entities; 

V Members from the PVD , 

community; 
d ACVAPS^AID staff support. 

¥^ac\\ Program Group deter- 
iinnes the most appropriate style 
for its operations and establishes 
.luh-gruups as needed. Activities 
the Program (iroups would like to 



<6 CongrmtulmtionM on the 
publicmtion qf "A Frmmr- 
work for Development Ed* 
ucmtion in the United 
HtmtesJ' i believe your doc* 
ument will help AmeHcmn» 
remlize thmt truly we live in 
mn interdependent worlds 
All qfummt Smve the Child- 
ren Mermtion will do 
everything we cmn to help 
implement the publicmtion'm 
important recommend 
dmtionm^^ 

Marjorle Benton 
Honorary chair 
Board of Directors 
Save the Children 



undertake are submitted to the 
Joint Working Group for ap- 
ptxival. If funding is required 
beyond existing resources, these 
needs ara submitted to the Joint 
Working Group for consideration 
aksng with proposed activities. 
Program activities endorsed by 
the Joint Wbrlbng Group are then 
submitted to appropriate PAID 
and ACVAFS committees for 
approval. 

PAID and ACVAFS are commit- 
ted to implementing this develop- 
ment educatkin initiative In con- 
cert with a number of additkjnal 
groups and networks from within 
the PVO community. Of special 
importance are the Public Ptolkry 
Committee, the Financial Mana- 
gers Associatkin, the Private 
Funding Uisk Force. TAICH. and 
the lnformatk>n Services 
Committee. 

So ambitious and compnehen- 
aive a program as this requires, in 
addition to the groups and oi^^an- 
izations mentioned, the active 
participation of all those who 
consider development education 
a significant priority for our time. 
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JOINT WORKING GROUP 

on DEVELOPMENT EDUCATION 

CtyChatnt: John ^mmer. PAID and Gene Thiemann, ACVAFS 




Mr Jark MAlinciwnki 
*AmeHran Friends 

l.SDl Cherry Stwt 
Philadelphia. PA iui02 
(215) 241-7000 

Mr Jerome Spit zcr 
*Amerir«n JewUh Jolnl 
OlsiHbuflon 

BO Mil 42t)d Slrefl 
New York. NH 10165 
(212) 687 620r) 

••Mr Robert VViUon 
Breed tor the World 
Bducsllon Fund 

B411 Chillum HIarr 
WathinKton. [X: 2(N)12 
(202) 722-4100 

Mk Hrirn S4)idipr 
•••('.ARE 

H6() First Avenue 
New York. NY 10016 
[212) 6A6-J110 

Fr Ijiw rence OlsrewnkI 
* * 'Catholic Relief 8ervlce« 

rs Citholic ConfererK'e 
101 1 Pint Avenue 
New York. NY 10022 
(212) A3A-4700 

Mr rhotnaft Hampion 
***Ofrice on Global Rduca- 
tlon Church World 
Service 

2115 North Charle* Street 
Baitimorp. MI) 2121A 
(301) 727 6106 

Mr Nathan VanderWerf 
•••(X1DBL 

79 Madison Avenue 
Nhw York. .NY 10157 
(212) R85-2030 

[)r I'harles Mai-Cormark 
***Rxperlmenl In 

International Living 
Kipiing Road 
Brattleboni. VT 0.S301 
imi) 257 7751 



AMERICAN COUNCIL OF VOLUNTARY AtiBNClSS 

FOR FOREIGN SERVICE, INC. (ACVAF8) 

200 Park Avenue South 

New Vtork.N.Y. 10003 

<2l2)777.ft2l0 

PRIVATE AGENCIES IN INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT <PAID) 

2101 'L' Street, N,W . Suite 916 
Washington. DX:., 20036 
(202) 822 S429 



Mr John Sommer 
*BipeHm<mt In 

International Living 
KipllnM Roid 
Bnttleboro. VT 05301 
[R02} 257-7751 

Mr Andrew Smith 
' *GIoImiI Perapecrllvea In 
Education 
218 East imh Street 
New V^rk. NY 10003 
(212) 475-aA50 

Dr Carrol Joy 
' •Impact on Hunger 
145 East 49th f^tnset 
New York. NY 10017 
(212) 355-2922 



Rev. (rfine Thiemann 
* Lutheran WtarM Rrli-^ 
360 Park Avenue South 
New Vark.NY lOOlO 
(212) 532-6350 

Mr John Sewell 
*Overaeaa Develop* 
ment CkHincU 
1717 MaaaachUietts Avi* . 
N W 

Waihin^on. DC 20036 

Mr Joaeph Short 
*Oxfam America 

115 Broad wa> 
Boaton. MA 02116 
(617) 482 1211 

Mb Haieh Wunder 
*Oxfam America 

115 Broadway 
Boaton. MA 02116 
(617) 482 1211 

•Mr Martin Rof(ol 
200 Raat 90th Street 
New York. NY 1002A 
(212) 876-2512 

Dr Beryl Levlnner 
*Save the Children 
54 Wilton Road 
We»tport.(T 06a«0 
(212) 678-4001 



Dr Beverly Jknfn 

* *The Hun|(er Project 

2015 Steincr Strent 
San FranclKTo, t:A 9411S 
(415) 346*6100 

••••Mr AnMUii Archer 

United Natlona, Non* 
Governmental Llalaon 
Service 

Room DC2 1103 
New York. NY 10017 
(212) 754-3125 

••••Dr Martin McUi^hlin 
U.& Catholic 

Conference 
1312 MaaaachUMtts 

Avenue 
Washington. DC 20005 
(202) 543-2800 

Mr James Sheffield 

• •UflL Committee for 

UNICBF 
331 East 38th Street 
New York. NY 10016 
(212) 686-5522 

Mi. Roahan BillamorU 
•Vtning Htomen'a 

Chriatian Aaaoclatlon 

World Relations Unit 
135 West 50th Street 
New York. NY 10020 
(212) 621 5223 

Staff: 

Mr». Oao Spencer- AC VAFS 
Mr. Thomas B. Keehn-PAID 

Bx^Offlco; 

Mr. Frank Kiehne-PAID 
Ms Eliae Smith— PAID 
Mr Leon Marion-ACVAFS 
Mr. David (;uyer--ACVAFS 

• Member agencios of Ai.\ AFS 
•• Member agenciet of PAIP 

• • • Member aitrnx ie* of both 

ACVAPSand PAlO 
* • • • Ifidtvklual partkipants with 
tperUl expertu« 
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PRCX^HAM PLANIVBRN AND IMPLEMBNTORS 




MAHKK-r Hl'RVBV GROUP 

lonvriuu 

Martin HnKt^K (mMiUatil 
.•Wv««r- 

siuff 

nmi K<»t»hn I'AII) 

Dan Sp««iM ei Al•\A^^ 
Mrmbrrs 

\Uvv KlU'ii BurKi's.s*|'\K H 

Ki ll- Blil/ M \ 

NehU Kiiiirrv l>M|) 

J.iim»ji Shff Uriel S ( omnii(tft> U)V 
\ 'NJ( Kt- 



<:()AUTIfllVN Ml} 

DKVKUIPMKNT IHSUKH 
URCIlfP 

( unvrnon- 
Martin M MrUuiKlWnvl' S 

Calhulu 

( unf«»mHO 
HcilM»rt WilMin Hiy.icl lor \hv World 

(-icIiirdlKHi Hi ml 
(;«»nc* I hifMiMnn Uithfi^in World 

Ht'hft 

Un rv OlsAcvvskit HS 
Martin RokdI X or^sirlt^nt 
t harl«*s Svki'st AHK 

Dan S|H»iH ri A( XAI-"?! 
Itim KiH'ho V\U) 

/oilu Af-iMHto ViIiihmI ( tuitu il 

tor InifDMlion.il MtMllh 
KolHMt B«MKnvn!M»js l)i«vrlopnirnt 

( iHinnl 
Hit»h«in Hilhinon,! \ \ 
( luislinr HtirlMth PAID 
Ml J nuiiis \i i ion hUi'tn«i|i<MuI 
Mi'vi* ( .ilLilMriT .ilhohi HvUvl 

S4-1V ifrs 
W iHii*( .iitiplH'llOI'h 
l4v»n ( lai k XiMiM n .in I nivri siiv 
Itirtt ( o|linH'>sM)( Miion lit 

KUMHiMUarv .iiwl 'Mt ond.tr v 

S4 hooi Pt iMi ipal\ 
( aitil Hh 11 Inij o hiNtiM ( iiifs 

InicriMlional 



Carrol Jov/lmpati on Hun^ei- 

Vflda Kimrey/PAID 

Dick IxnidiftCARF 

Mirhael Mc(!ov/linltiKl Nationii 

Oavid ML<;ralhAC;k)hal Ibmurruw 

(-ualitkin 
(;i»orfte Qtero/UM pjiloman de Uioa 
Nancy Radtkeainlv«r«ity of 

Michigan. Kxiwnslun Service 
Joe Short/()xfain America 
Ruth Harris Soum«h/Nalk>nal 

CouiKll of Nrgro Wamen 
Cliiire Startey^aribbeana i:oiincil 
Sherri SteverWPhelps^Stokei Fund 
John Wall/AmeHcan Bureau for 

Medical Advancement in China 
(^mela Wilson/tilohal Rmpectivei 

ui Kducation 
Bruce VVorxlcock/Pnniding Bithop^ 

KuikI for WtM Relief 
llaJeh Wundor/Oxfam America 



CXIMMUNICATIONS AND 
RCSCn/RCB SHARING 
GROirP 

Convfiiors: 
Ciirrol Joy/Impact on HunXvr 
H«*lpn Seidler^irARK 

^visors; 
Angux Archer/lrniled Nations 
Him HnmpMinillhurch World 

Ser\ ice 
M.itlin RogulAt:on.iultanl 

.V/a;jf; 
nun Ke«^hn/PA|{> 
Dao Sp«>m;er/A(:VAFS 

Mrnibrrs. 
Krjnk HallaiHf'Acliun for World 

l)<«\-plopnH>nt 
Mary Kllcn BurgcM/rAU H 
BrfMuia Wdy/fjHl Hunge^r Network 
Vii'hnda (Iiwnblatt/l' S (onmiiltre 

(or I'NK KK 
l-rank Kichiw.VAil) 
IWm vI li'xinK^'r/Hav^ Ihp ChiUhi'n 
NaiUA Mar\«>l/Presifling Biahop^ 

huiHl for World Relief 
\lH'hHi>l M(^'fiy/l'niml Nalioru 
l4H' MullaiK^'Savi* the (!hikln«n 
l-irry OlsrrwakiAt alholic Relief 

.s*Mv ices 
( an») Skvnn'lntrrlink IYpm 



John Sommcrmu) RxpeHment in 

International Living 
Beverly 'nngrim)e Hunger Proiect 
F.ll2«belh W^ldntelnACARE 
Pam Wilion^bbal Asrapectivei in 

KducatkMi 
Betty V oodward/S«^ the Children 
Haleh W'underADxfam America 



BVAUJATION GROUP 

Convenor: 

Nate VanderVlterfii:()£)KL 
Advisor: 

Beryl Le\-inger/Save the Children 
StMff: 
Ibm Keehn/PAID 
Uao Spencer'ACVAFS 
Membert: 
Dan SantoPietro/ATVAFS 
Andrew SmithAc;lohal f^ripectives 

in Fducation 
Bruce Woudcock/Presidlng Bi«hopU 

VuiMi for Wbrld Relief 

(F:plMX>pal Church) 



ORGANIZATIONAL AND 
FINANCIAL HBSOUHCBS 
GROUP 

Convenor: 
J(»hn SommerH'he Kiiperiment m 
Inlernattonal Living 
Advfaors; 
Jim Sheffleld/l! S rommittee for 
UNICF.F 

(iene Thfemann/lAitheran \\\»rld 
Relief 

l^in WilsonAC;k>t)al fVr5pe<*tive« 111 
KdiK'aiion 

.s/a/r- 

Frank Kiehne/PAH) 
Ibm Keehn/PAIt) 
lAHm MarkMi/ACVAf'S 
Dau Spemvr/Ai:\AF'S 
Mrmbrn. 
MWA'YWO Joint W^jrkmg (;roup 
(hriatine Burhach/PAIU 
Jonathan I)uell/Save the Chiklren 
Dick lx>udiiA:ARE 
Bonni Ricci and FUic Walker/P\T) 
Financial Managers Aiaociatioii 
( harles Sykes/CARK 
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(From Horisoni. Summer 1984) 



AC5ENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Small Ruminant 
Research Bolsters 
Developing Country 
Pnxiuction Efforts 



ami gouii maiiuKCfl bv miuII 
(iirnifm can ri'tull in Umum 
Hu-iH Jiid livit.(5 %iamlunN tm i»»»rf 
ilun UK) million }KH)|>li- in ihi* lU * 
wlitptn^; teurlil i'hc All) mi|>)mmUhI 
( olijboranvr Ri-trarth Sii|I|mh1 Vh> 
Ki Jilt uit Small KumiiiJiih ((*Ksr) ih 
|.t<»\ulniK Hiviilifu j»il UhIiiiujI 
kiiim htm iuti*\»arv Uu litis in- 
itrjHctl |)rtMiiit\iou I hr (^KST 

J itilliTfiU rule in oatli imni- 
II \ III Hliith il 1^ luviilvrtl 

lilt )a\ J. liuloticMa. lor i-kjiii)iIc. 
K(idl aiitt \ht*rp |>opululii>ii k*i>w|Ii 

mil I'xpuntlfd during llu* pasi 2U 
%i.ji» I tii* lu'iul i* laLniK nii m-w 
%i|:inli« JiKC tincp dwinilliiiK Umi 
%i/f li'acliiiR lu «niull iUMiiiidiit\ 
Itkr ^luc|i and ^(Ui% irpUiin^ 
tjitlf jiid wBirr bii(fati> pniiuty 
li%i xiiHk on small ht>UlinK^- 1 br 



') niillitiii %lu*i'p and 7 't ntillioii 
^oalH ai r laivut and luuikriiHl 
llit ii iitoal uitd itmniiif. IiIIihk u 
«iiiiall bill im|Miriaiil ftciiumiu iiiihr. 
Mml ar<> kept fiilitM* in uiiiliiifmriil 
oi M*mi-ion(iiicinriii sysinnv Wilh 
ibf K''u^<"K im|Mit.aii<<' of Miiall 
I iiiiiiiiaitls Ui lavailt'v luiiiu i'i, 
iliiTf i'ulfaily iiKHii loi iiiipri»v<*<l 
priMliiiMim liHliiiupu'v 
WhoM Minili!il% Imni \\w VMSV 
\ lookiHl lull) Ihr iiiallrr. ilit-y (cmiul 
■hat lht> rrprtMliHliiiii lalraimniK 
]avaiuHi> hrrrtU was low. allluiiiKb 
I ihc bitHiN bud aiiiplr piolifiiacy 

puirnllul. |l*rolilltaiy du> prtMliici 
I u( two iruil!!- Ilif iiMiiilM'r of laiiib% 
! bom at ratb lainhiiiK uiul iIh* 
I niiiiiU r «l iKiiibiiiLs |«m yrai ) 
j " riirrr wrrr Uriiiriuloiislv Iomk in- 
' lorvah bflwtni parloiiluni (lamb- 
1 'u\^\) ill \illam* II«hK\ bitJiiiM' o| 

failiirt* lo mull* rwos," fxpl.iins 
. William WtMr. dt-puiy piof;rui" di- 

iiHlor of llif small i iiiiiinaiils 
' <:KS|V "Wf foiiml llial dir c*wr> ^ 
' wi n- ptMiiird up srp.iiaU'ly and 
wvtv rillit't iiol iimii'd dining i>sini?i 
(hi'ul) or wt'ii' iini i'X|M>si*<l lo llu' 
j male for lonn rmtiinb |h-iio<ls." 
Woi kliiK Willi vi|la^fi% and liitlo- 



nrsian uiiiinal virniUu, Kric Brad* 
fntd and Moiilr lUII of ibr IJni- 
vcrsily of California' Davjx Ipirnrd 
dial ibr iiilorvals U'lwtt n limbin^s 
could diortruril simply by rotai- 
In^ ibr available brcHHlin^ rim> 
syMcniatirally. I bc Irum dolKiU'd 
a "iim roltlicin mIivhU'*' to tolvo 
ihr |>ri>blrm. Addilioiiil cunMraints 
tn flitck priMlurtion and probU>m.s 
of pcMinatal morialily irr bein^ 
siiidlwl by olhpr CKSl* project on 
luitriiioo, fctnUnn nyjtcmt. econom- 
ic%, and MM'lolci(;y 

(Um^rrs^ niandaifd ibr Colliboia 
livr Kotcanh Sup|>on Vrnf^rMttx in 
IM?*! us |Mir1 of 1 illc Ml UicUlaiion 
aimt>d al faniiui* pi< vc>nlion. I'bo 
aim'mbni'ul «liu*<is All) lu niaVi- 
^rraicr iiM* of Ibc stic'iilific and 
itHbiilt'al rt*vnirc<'N in V N a;;ri' 
rulinral iiiiivt'rsiiics lo bdp solve 
I(mmI prodiKlion pKibloinM in drvfl 
opin^ iounlrlcx. |i auihoriws lon^- 
UTin support of ri'v-anh programs 
by l*.S univpr<iiti('^ in tollaboraiioii 
Willi in\lilulitinv in tlfvi'lopin^ conn- 
irirn and wiib iho iiiU rnational a^ii- 
idlloial ic'^cai'b ic-nlns. I^ariitip.ii 
in^ uiiivi ikilicH aii' K^uired lo 
.sbiioldrr 2'>% of I bo program ct>si4 



A iritmuM drju leUfj-^fmiN in »Af r/f— ata dttrclrd by u trnlnh mh/iAih/J uii a htrfHinf( projfttal Morotio i litdlu Him. Thn 
tuluf/lnl u t vt tffint hratmrut jmn fit r. 
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A Hitiliiuidc a»e»niiMit ni 1977 
(jiiifd oul by Iho hirmcT Jciini 
KiM'jnh (:c)nimiiu>« of ihe Hoard 
>«M Inirniiiiiiiiul fcxxi and AKrind 
uud\ l)rvcdo|>n)cnl and All) idrnn 
fii'd ir%farch mi %null rumniini 
aniiiuK 4> one of lwi iii> |iiiiiriiy 
ji«M% I h«' (.ollal>.»ijnvj' Koi'dK )i 
Sni»I>.tii PinxeJiii nil SnuU Riimi 
njni%. itinuh-d in Ml7H. wa> ihr firM 
'il iMKhi All) r S PmviTMlv ('MSV% 
Ut ukr %ha|H' 

S<irniiHi% ftoin \l) {• s iiiMiiulionn 
umiiumI up Hiih ininiirrpjn<t fioni 
tiui))Hni( % ji)d uinvrrMiH N in Hra/il, 
iN-io. Kci»a. MoriNco. «iml iinio- 



iirsm I hvw iialtoni wvto ^'Iciird 
txNyint' of Ihc ini|K>runcc (if sliit-p 
und v^ii'dis in (hnr uKriciilluriil oiii- 
pni. and btViim- fi'dcral and rc- 
KiiHial rcM^nrch in!ttiUiiion.i arc 
alirady in place. The»c ovcntca^ 
(oliaboratinK inMilulion^ htivc inadr 
in kind (niilribiilions cqiiivulciii lo 
J loiu) of I) million ■ vcar lu ihr 
Miuil ruminanift prc)f;ram alone 

"Ihr nriKinal ptaniiinK Rronp rni- 
pha>iifd Kcnciic rcnoan h for thwp 
iiiul Koiil production in dcvolopiiiK 
lounirir^," I'xplaini Wpir "Imrcus. 
"iKly wr foMiui thai mm*- of Ihr 
oihrr fador^ nrctl to be iindird. 




Pai Iners in Research 

The (k)llaboralivp Rcsoarih Snppori Pr<)|5ram on 
^^^^^'^ •'i'naJI Huniinanis (C.RSP) recrnlly marked ils fifih 
Iffg^l^j^ annivriMry by publishing a major rrporl. Partnen 
m Hcvarfh de»crib<'i ihc CRSP and cil« actom. 
pli»hnicnti of its \b rrsrarch projectt carried oul 
in five hoit connirirs (Peru. Morocco. Kenya, In- 
_ doni'^ia. and Brazil) and Iho United Statei. Scieii- 
iiM% from V.S insiiiuliniii and host couniriei have contributed to this 
ri MMicli pniKiim \ he ii'p<irt also Hats project publicatfont, research 
€olUb<iraiori. trainre progranii. and administrative officers. Single 
topi( % of the ri-jHirt can obtained from Charles Haines, AID. 
HuiiMii lor SciriKr and Ict hnoJogy, Office of Agriculture, Room 421) 
SA IH. Wa%lon^r€»n. DC Hm'i. 



Slu'cp and (k)ats in Developing Counlries 

Shtep and f^oati in Dti-rhprng Cona/n*!. a study 
prodncctl for the World Bank by 'inrock fnterna. 
tinnal. aviotscs the role of ^mall ruminants In the 
ftKKl prcKluction >y4tems of developing countries. 
The study concentrates primarily on mixed herds 
ol sheep and goats grazing dry rangelands. and 
>niall mixetl farm systems in areas of medium and 
I»>kI» lanilall ConMraints nn production are diMrussed. and a balanced 
MMrui jppiiMfh U» ri'M'irch. training, and^levelopment programs is 
.iilxiMaicd Al>«» diuuss4'd aic siipfNirt aitiviticA like herd health 
piouiain%. and crHit. nurkeiing. and pricing strategies for inrreas<'d 
Mi.jll runiniuni pimlnciion f he- Mudy is available for ISOO from the 
I'lililM jiuni> \J]v^ Vuiu DepjitmcMit 1*. Wt»rld Bank. IHIH H St. NW. 
W jxhinuHiii. 1)(. L'OI 1 4 




1 |>»rticiilarly thow related to utiliia- 
' tion and vinrces ol feed." In Kenya. 
: he says. ''CRSP Mjniti>ts arc plant- 
I ing forage crops ahmg fences and 
^ on the i«dges of fields where food 
I for human consumption is grown 

We want to te.s| and adapt varieties 
! of iiiip> for ruminaiils to sec if they 
(an be produced withuut interfering 
with l(K)d planted for human con- 
' sumption." 

In 19H0. while selecting goats im- 
|N>rted ill previous years for a proj- 

■ ect to improve milk prodncHon by 
trosning U.S. and Knr(i|>eun goats 
with native goats, researchers in 
Kenya noticed symptcmis of taprine 
arthritis encephalitis (CAK|. CAK is 

■ J crippling diseav that can><> laim- 
; ness and swollen joiiit.s Scmietinies 

culletl "big knee disease/' tt i> 
, caus<.d hy a retrovirus -a virus that 
la.M> tliroughout the ho>t'> life and 
produces the dis<'a»i' only afier long 
, incubation periinls. Scott Adam> of 
» the University of Washlngtcm went 
to Kenya and worked with ofHcials 
J in Kenya'* Ministry of Livestock 

l><welopment and CRSP scientists 
I tlietkiiig imported U.S. and Kuro- 
I |)ean goats and native goais thai had 
i be<'n in contact with the inijKirutl 
j goats. While only a few active <a>es 
I were identified, other goats showed 

(linical .>igns of CAK. A team of 
I Kenyan veterinarians continiu*d ihe 

task and eliminate<1 the di<tea>ed 
t animals, thus bringing the di\eav 
t vihder (onlrol. Coiiliniud ie>c jicli 
• wa% able lo demonstrate thai CAK 
I had not passed from buck to doe 
j during breeding, not ilirongh 
I semen to kids. Ihe rc<searcher> 
I fniind that CAK i^ mainly traii% 
' mitled in the milk from dam to 
I offNprinK- Preveming CAK's %pread 
throughout Kenyan honU >aved the 
' (onnlrv niilllon% of dollars 

"With the CAK matter wtllinl. ' 
vdvs Wen. "the orignial pUii of 
iiilUKliicing genes (hiovigh the ii><< 
of MMiien for high milk prmliK tioii 
1% ln*nig 4iciiiiipliNh<Hl '■ hiirtliei 
iiinir. new cpiaMiitilie Mjinl.iuK 
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Resources 

MO n m»»menwympiinm,mm^im mmmm-nn 

Feeding a hungry world 

Much or the worldy poputeiion b better fed tad dothed than at any 
time in hitiory. But for many mUliom of pemm in the kaM*<kveloped 
countriet, hunger and malnutrition remain a grim rtality of the present 
and a hiuntini specter of the future. For the pooreat of the poor, security 
of food and fiber supplies is an hnmediate daUy eooctm. 

The dtitens of the United Sutes and many other parts of the developed 
world are more fortunate. Natural rtsowte endowments mottly arc boun- 
tiful in these eouniries and investments In sdence have yielded technok>ties 
to coAwnfC resottfces or make them more productive whe n they are Umited . 
Highly developed economic institutions have encouraged spedaUution and 
trade among countries, public investments in education have enhanced the 
quality of »)uman capital in agriculture es elsewhere in the economy, public 
policies and market systems have provided strong incentives for agricultural 
development. Taken for granted, food security has become almost an en- 
titlement for most Americans. 



Asa«»sing th« futur« 

The disaepancy between the developing and industrialized worlds is reason 
enough to tr>- to glimpse the future and to make h better than the past. 
Nor is there any guarantee that U.S. problems always will be characterited 
by abundance. But from what vanuge point do we peer ahead? 

To the extent that people oontider the future, they are tempted to give 
excessive weight to the circumstances of the moment. oW lessons soon are 
forgoUen. If relative scarcity H the present condition, people tend to see 
the future in the umc light. When supplies are large and prices of resources 
relatively low. that too is projected. Agriculture, being inherently unstable, 
is more subject to such cyclical impressions of its future than are most 
industries. Witncu the past decade, when forecuts ranged from near cat- 
aclysmic shortages to abundance. 

Realistic perspectives of possible courses of development are essential 
to rational public and private planning. To assess what will happen if trend!^ 
continue or change provides a basis for Khieving socially desirable goals 
(or avoiding kss-destrable outcomes). Such "indicative" or **contingenc> * 
planning is by now commonplace in business and ts becoming increasingl> 
so in governments li ts critical to both public and private investment 
decisions that have length) time horizons, and agriculture is a prime ex. 
ample. 

This special issue of Resources, based on a report to the U.S. Depart mem 
of Agriculture by RFF s Kenneth R. FarrelK Fred H. Sanderson, and Tranp 
T Vo. examines the future of U.S. agriculture, with primary reference to 
(he next two decades and a more general assessment to 2020. The authors 
caution thai their projections and assessments are hased on pa&t experience 
and thai some trends probably not persist as new constraints and 
opportunities emerge But this is not lo U) thai the future musi mereh 
"happen " The inability to forecast uncenainiies inherent m the future 
shnui<i not inhibit present actions lo sh^pc its outlines 
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U.S. fcxxl and fiber — Abundance or austerity? 



Ii Fi 11 m MtDS for U S food and fiber 
«^rrr Umiird lo ihe domcMic inarket. f(« 
vkould be concrrned thnut ph>kican) 
mrriinp tho^e nrrdh «^r11 inio ihr next 
centur) WiihiheU S population groi^ I h 
rttc etpecied lo decline to perhap^ 0 ? 
percent •nnuall) b) 2(V«) and ihe likeir 
hood of onl) wmII incrrtves in per captia 
demtnd from higher real ineomev. total 
domeslic demand for food and fiber t^ill 
increaunf k u than 1 percent per >car 
b) lURi and perhaps c\en more tlo«U 
thereafter In such a closed econom> . thr 
major muei »ould be yrowih in produc- 
ti\e capacit>. dealini with km arncui- 
tural income^, and Ihr resource and hu- 
man adjuumeni problems railed b) %lu» 
growth 

Brt a closed (conom> it a ficiion Thr 
africultural product! of 2 in e\er> 5 icrrs 
of h4r\evted is S cropland arr exported 
Inirrnational interdependence in itncul* 
tur^l markets u perxavur and rrinlorced 
b\ Ihr iiKreiNini mobilii\ of kno^^ledpc 
technolnfx . human and capital re%ourcrv. 
and a «>de ran|r of gnods and tersicrs 
Av the worlds largest prfvlucrr of food 
and fiber, a major rrcipirnt of those prod- 
ucts in world trade and a weilsprin| of 
africultural irchnolof\ . the tinitrd States 
IS inextncahl) imoUed in a widening «cb 
of global interdependence 

B) the year world poputaiion is 
projecird to increase b> I ' bilhon per* 
ion^ to 6 I billion— a jump of nrarl> 40 
percent relatisr to IWi— uith more than 
9(1 percent of that growth in the leasr- 
dc\ eloped regions of thr world The pro- 
jected a\rraf« annuaHncrravr of K? mil- 
lion person^ is the equi\alent of addinf a 
Bangladesh each sear for the nexr rw ent\ 
The importance of such an increase to 
world fof^J supplies is difficult to oser- 
itate The world produced 1 5? billion 
metric tons of cereal grams in IVH(». 270 
million metric ion> of it in the I'nited 
States To provide the same amoum of 
grain per person to the 1 ? billion addi* 
tional consumers in »JU(i would require 
an additional 650 million metric tons— 
more than rwice the U S average pro 
duciton of 197V- Bl If per capita eco- 
nomic growrh of recent decade\ in the 
developing countries neftternkd into rhc 
tweniy*firsi ceniur\. global demand for 
food could be much higher perhaps dc»u- 
bling current le\els b\ 2iO<> 

Much of ihf future growth in *orld pro 
duction mu^i come from the counirie\ 
where popolaiinn growih occurs Fven w. 
expanded *orid trade will b<r needed in 
such prinJuci" a^ feed(rains and oil>eed 
which the I niud Siaic^ produce" in 
abund4nce and wiih comp^ratuc eco- 



rKHnic advantage rctati\e to many coun* 
tries Total demand for U S food and 
fiber could expand Mibitantially . with im* 
portuni omicquences for domeitic con* 
wmers n well as for ptoducen and re* 
Uied institutions. 

Beyond the ohyucal and ccommtie ea* 
pacity of the United States lo meet pro- 
ipective demand. long*tem iuuet and 
uncenaintkt will affect the wpply and 
quality of natural rtKHircts. tncludtnf the 
natural en\iroomcnt. oti «titcli africul- 
tural and other biolofical tytums uIih 
m.aiel) depend. Even at current kvf h of 
•grkuhural ptoductkm. there h dbqsiet- 
ing evkknce of toil eroiioa. water pol- 
lution, and <kclinin| water ubks. and of 
chemical hatards in the en\ironinet)t and 
in the food chain in the United Statet and 
o«her countries. And in the kmg run looms 
the possiNlity of global cHmate changes, 
with unknown but likely uneven effects 
on agriculture and the natural enuron- 
mem 



Food ard fib«r proiactions to 
2000 bikJ btyond 



World output of goods and Krsices tri- 
pled in real terms between 1935 and 19fK). 
Population rose from 2.8 to 4.4 billion, 
but per capita income doubled 

Agricultural producitoo and trade grew 
with economic development. Worldwide. 



agrKidtttral output roK at 3.) percent per 
year in the I99(K. 2 ^ percent in the )9NK. 
and 2.3 percent in the I97(K The growth 
was bro«dly iMred amont developed and 
dcvelopiM countries, with the latter en- 
Joyint kj^r ratci of growth than the for* 
mcr. By 19110, world atrkultural produc* 
tkm. nduding CNnaH.had neailv doubkd 
the le%cb of the eariy 19S(h. World ag* 
ricuhural tr»de rew at 3 Pffctnt per year 
in the iWhtnd 4.3 percent in the 1970i 
Undeffirdiiif that |TO«ih were forces of 
iMtaiiied ccoMWik de\tkipment that ex* 
pai>ded and ihertd the composition of 
demand. MlftiuUted imenutiontl trade, 
and induced Mniciural changes in agri- 
culture. Massive foreign in\-eitments im* 
pro\-cd the infrastructure of aghcultural 
production tyttems and the development 
of natural resources- particularly water 
ieiouTCC«foriin|ation Hum>nc^t«)wa^ 
enhanced through education Real ex* 
penditurei for agrlculturat rcKarch more 
than doubkd. yielding myriad productn- 
ity*cnhancing technokgtes. 

Not all eountrks and people ihared 
equally in the benefits of these impressis e 
gains The 2.) percent annual population 
growth in the low-income developing 
eountrks fnm 1955 to 19W kft little room 
for improvement of per capita incomes 
and food tuppltet for millions of pcopk 
In Afrka. Mriuularly Sub-Saharan Af* 
rka. even the 2.7 percent growth in total 
food output m the 196Us prosided onl> 
slight inncaKt in per eapta output, in 
the 197m. per capita production fell prt- 
opitotnly by an average of more than 1 
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Mrcent per year from alrrad> low Ir^rU 
In South A^\4. «hrrr population in* 
creaMrd h\ 5Z7 million bct«rrn IVNi and 
19f((). the food io piipiilation h^Uncr im- 
proved llijhilv from It* rator»ihin pom- 
tion at the heginninp of the k\tn 
in lh<ne developing countries able to aug- 
ment per capita ^upplle^ h> import* mil- 
honi remained undernouruhcd 

Global economic conditions once again 
hive changed dram;itictfll> Economic 
growth in the industrial countfiek sinved 
to 1 percent in ii|Kl and in a 
neg am e (i 2 percent In the high-mcriMv*. 
OiI e\p<iriin^ nations «nd in bitin An-^f 
ica and ihc Carihbcdn growth declineo 
e^en more »h«irpl> World agriculiurai 
output has been m;iint4ined «i /elatueU 
high levels in ihc IVSm. hut miernationil 
Irjin tr«de has declined si ;e 19K1 

T/ie Umtta Swes 

The I' 5 econum> began strengthening 
tn 19S.X but for the induMrial countriev as 
a whole, grow I h is and will be m^xJest n 
the immediate future, wiih rel^iueU high 
leicK of unempl»>menl Near-term re- 
co)fr\ prospects are tenuous m man) of 
the developing countries because of the 
combined effects of declining eipiirl earn* 
ings levere problems m servicing enter- 
nal debi> irKuricd under inflatiunjr) et> 
peclaltnns of the 197IK and stringent 
defliitionarv policies ihal h^ve reduced 
import"^ and vh^wcd ectmnmic grnwth 

The tbfee dic^de^ of global ecom^mic 
de^eSttpment provtdt'd m^jnr impetus \o 
the growth ol r S agriculture Output 
e^pandcJ b) nearh ?ii jHrrceni and thv 



United Statei became a dominant sup- 
plier of coarM trains (mottiy com and 
lorghuml. cereals, and oilseed in world 
trade and an irKr<asin|l> imponani bal* • 
ance «h«e}of the world food uuem. 
In the fifteen-year nemtd from 1950 to 
the nominal value o( U.S. a|heul* 
tural exports grew at about 4 percent per 
sear (figure 1 ). Throughout much of the 
195(K. ^e value of U.S. agrtcuitural im- 
ports etceeded that of exporls. But bv the 
middle of ihe IVMK. foreign economic 
growth w»^ stimulating y^ uislaincd gnmih 
of U.S exports and the balance of agri- 
cultural trudr became positive, in the range 
of 11 5 to 11 .9 billion tnnuallv. Then a 
pfobabl.s unique combination of events 
generated dramatic increases in LVS ex- 
port\--a glnbdl shurtfsll in agrtcuitural 
production farge-Kale entr) of the USSR 
in world agricultu»al markets, rapid eco- 
nomic gro«ll« in mariv countries, declin. 
ing value of the doHar'm international ex- 
change, and eipectattotr* of commoditv 
shortages andinflaiion. In lV7.t alone, the 
value of exports surged some 88 percent 
^n the mtddle 197Us. w ith U S farmers 
planting "fencerow lo fer>c;row .** eiporu 
ranged between $32 and $2} billion per 
year, sviih an annual trade surplus of SlU 
to 1)2 billuin In Ihe late IVTIH. the value 
of exp(»rts jumped once again to a new 
plateau, capped m m\ b> billion 
and a surplus balance of trade toiahng 
ne4ri> S27 NilKm Between I97(>ar>d IVHi. 
the nominal value of exports grew at an 
ivtnnishinp 19 percent lompiuind annujl 
rii.c Jn real terms, the iwial increase wa> 
close to llfit percent 
All major griHipsof commiKliiies shared 



n i M irc n <ffytct. 

in the expansion of exports. Bv the laic 
\V7ih ind earU 19MK. expi»rts of U S 
wheat equaled neirl) two'thirds of ex- 
panded annual production. At the same 
time, more than oiir<quarter of coan^ grain 
production. 6n to 70 percent of nee pro- 
duction, and 50 to 60 percent of s^nbean 
ind cotton production «ere being ex- 
ported. The U.S. ihare of world trade had 
pown to 40 percent for wheat. 55 to Mi 
percent for coarse grains. Mi lo b6 percent 
for soybeans. .V) to 40 percent for cotton. 
«nd about 20 percent for rice. 

Oeographicalls . V S. exports to all re- 
gions increased Exports lo A>i;i. domi- 
nated bv Japan, f.rew at an annuji com- 
pound rate of \9 percent between \W 
and IVHti and b) the end of the decade 
accounted for more than one-ihird of all 
U.S. agricuhural exports bv value Even 
with the import protection policjc^ of the 
European Economic Comm unit) (CECi 
exports to Western Europe grew at r 
percent per year and absorbed about Mi 
percent of total exports bv the end of ihs- 
decade The largest increases were to 
Eastern Europe and the liSSR. reflcciinj? 
both skm growth in agricultural (Hitput m 
that region and central government de- 
cisions to improve the food lupplv. to 
North AfrKa and the Mtddle East, lo Uim 
America. mainU Mexico, and to other 
middle -incorne devekiping countries w here 
rates of economic growth were high And 
in the late the People's Rvpubhi' of 
China also emerged as a mjjor V S m.o - 
kei (12 2 bttliim in t^^Mi) prim.iritv for 
col I on J nd grjins Although Ntth Ibi* v jlue 
and volume of aggrv'izjtr C S expim^ h.uv 
comv off ihcir IVM peaks thvv remuin m 
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leveU idx aNne iho%e of preceding det- 
ade^ (^e figure 1 ) 

Lew «ell recognued i\ the faci ihai the 
Uniled Stale* no» w the iccond largest 
tmpomf of agricultural commodities, 
mainl) ffum the developing countries of 
Liiin America. Asia, and Africa The 
nominal \alue of these impt'riv i^o thjrds 
of uhiih cttmpeic dircitl) with dnmesti 
Call) produced pri>dutts quadrupled lo 
SP hilhon hei»een l»*Stiind iwwi— a2h 
percent incre«\« in red! terms 

Although the domestic market itiU \ 
the primar) outlet for U S agricultural 
prttducis. the fccctnr dearls has become 
increasingU trade oriented The growth 
in U S trade has been highls and p^isi- 
tivels correlated with v^orld economu de* 
velopmeni f ot (he remainder of the cen- 
tur> attd besnnd. the pace and pattern of 
^,* .u\ populaiii^n. ecunomii. and agri- 
culiur^l dr \ elopmeni « ill be crucial \o V S 
agriculture 

Chani^rs in re|tii*nal and *orld population 
conMiiuie ihr fundamental and most im- 
pttrtant force likel\ increase Ihr de- 
mand fur I' S comminJiiies Rapid p<ip- 
uUiion growth mean^ larger potennal 
matkelK for exports bui it al^4t mas di> 
mmish grtmth in lising stand^rd^ and 
dampen demand 

y^uh nnl> one excepiiii^ esers region 
in thr »orld »here tW7(K ptipulation grtmih 
raies exceeded 1 percent is experiencing 
dechnin]: late^ todas and expcvts much 
sttmer growth bs \h( end of the centurs 
(table 1 1 The exception is Sub Saharan 
Africa, where growth rates are expected 
to increase through the IWOs before be- 
ginning to How tn the late 

Declining growth rates nutu^ithstand 
injt the ginbdi prospect i\ fnr swdling 
eci^numic pressure from ptipuUtuin As 



noted at the outset, the increase expected 
ovei the last i%o decades of the centurs 
IV enormous— an average of 8? million 
persons per year Furthermore, the div* 
tnbution of the growing population is crit- 
ical Some W percent of the growth dur- 
ing the coming two decades wiil be in the 
world > SIX kaftt developed regions, with 
mots than 25 percent in South Asia alone 
and 30 percent in Sub-Saharan Africa B> 
20nCJ. onlv 19 ^lercent of the world's peo- 
pie will live in (he ux moit developed re- 
gions, down from 23 percent in \W 

Economic growth 

Important as are the implications of pop- 
ulation growth and its distribution, most 
of the developing countries ha^e the po- 
tential for rapid, sustained economic 
growth Man) did grow rapidl) during the 
l97(h. a pattern interrupted h) the world- 
wide recession, which has had an inor- 
dinate impact on deseloping countries 

>^e hase assumed that dunng the next 
two decades real economic growth ikiII 
aserage well below the rates of the 197Us 
The recession of the earls 1980* and the 
^impact of policies impiemenled b) both 
deseloped and deseloping countries to 
constrain inflation will result tn compar- 
aiiseU slow economie growth through the 
rest of the WKOs and into the 1990s (table 
2) We assume growth rates will pick up 
during the 1990s and. b> the end of the 
centurs. possibls exceed the aserage rate 
of the l97ih Wc project annual petro- 
leum price increases averaging between 1 
and:: percent In general, we see the most 
difficult problem facing the developing 
nations as balancing their needs for eco- 
nomic f ^^1^ >nd for more )obs for a 
rapidls growing labor force against the 
need 10 reduce large debts and high in- 
flation rates 

In each region, economic growth and 
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population growth are clo\cl\ -inter- 
twined Wc project that, fox example bs 
1990. Suh-Saharan Africa and the EK 
Will ha\e similar rates of real economic 
growth, with the rate in Sub-Saharan At- 
nca slightl) higher (table 3) H»wc\cr 
the population growth rate there i^ so hif h 
and the EEC rate so low that the per- 
capita-incotne growth rates differ greatis 
The EEC econom) will grow a moderate 
2 2 percent per capita per sear while wr 
see economic growth in Sub-Sah^r^n Af- 
rica declining b\ 0 5 percem annualls 
through 1990 



General policy assumptions 

Among the several factors that determine^ 
the global demand for I' S commcxliuc^ 
economic policies are both extremels im 
portani and uniquels difficult to pruje^t 
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Th« unpad of aiKrocconomic polian 
on food OM»uinp(K>o is dutcx. onl> with 
tconomic growth ctn growth be iup< 
poftcd in contumptiofl and tMptovtd mi- 
mi ion Wb«n rcoAomtc growth ilowt. (be 
powih in food and fiber eoMtimpuofi and 
mde aho ilowt. and umttamit ia pro- 
ductioo apkuhure n o /bed The reuUt 
M ikmer prodi>CTion |r^h- *hich often 
Ufi renewed growth m comumptKM and 
trade and tttuWi in voUlik pnce». 

The denund for food wai tumulaied 
dunng the I970i by a number of (aciorv 

• Demand from the oil-eiporting 
countnei wai fueled b) nung incomei 

• Tht Soviet Uiuon. hard«pre»scd lo 
meei iti meai coniumpdon targrti. aho 
profited from higher oil and ra« mn- 
tenal prices 

• The advanced developing counlriei 
eiperienced rapid incocne and eipon 
growth at a »iage in iheir development 
when much of in<reaKd income » ipent 
Of) upgrading dieii Their PHrchasing 
power wai reinforced b) thetr abiht> to 
borrow recycled petrcMlollar^ 

• Ea&iern Europe k\%o borrowed bea\- 
il) lo finance itt tmportk. including grain 
and io>beani 

Thete favorable developmenii more than 
offset the depreifting effecti of the oil 
ihocKi on income growih — and hence the 
demand for agnculiural producii^in the 
de\ eloped world Another pounce fKior 
for U S e«pon\ wat the decline tn the 
eichjnge raie of the dollar 

The economic reirenchmem of the earl) 
196(H ended the e»pon boom Produciton 
responded ilowl>. lupplie^ %oon became 
e%cmi\e. and export price\ fell sharpi) 
E«poner\ were hun eipeciilN thoMwho 
depended on agriculiurjl etport\ foi a 
major ihjrr of thnr forei|n exchange 
earningv Imporitrv receufd a iempivar\ 
windlall But ihc II rung Uolljr muk more 



Afbcuh dtbt lervidag aad paying for »• 
pom in doltan 

Mofc npld tttH aco n o wi ic gio^Mh tMMid 
B«ke tht drvcloptag coMtry dtbt prob- 
km u tki 10 mohrc. bot obtaiaiag an 
iooaptaMe httlMoa hctMn 4abf *atnicia 
abiht) aad tovntatni Mtdi «iU be m 
OTduriag mctfn. Comttk% thai rtl) on 
ifopteal product esponi for »oti ot thttr 
loftign tidMntt Mmagi vUl ftod It m* 
McUUy difbcuii bica«tf grewih in trade 
lor tbete products will be wbitannally 
•lower than for other tgncuhural prod- 
■ctt 



Lsfh u pronr to let MffHulmrr mccordtnn 
to ki\ hi oni\ affn Iff rr «j a m Ao/<. ani 
/fw rr I'f (t ai an mtcfral pan of an inter- 
^rpfnUcnt rtrinomi 

- Theodt^re W Schulti. AimuUutr m 
an UnitMhlc Econom\ 



Food and agrfcutturai poftcies 

Govemmenti actively intervene m agn- 
euHure In aiotl countnct The cvntrall) 
planned ccooooMei and many developing 
covntnei long have attempted to main- 
utn uaMe and km food pricet. MiUe fe« 
have had poUKm d relatively high pto- 
ducrrpncet Mottmditttnalooyntnnha^e 
had comptei itniciuret of producer price 
mcenruei. andiome—notiM) thrE£C-> 
alu> ha\e held comumer pricet relativel) 
high Both types o( itructum have proved 
increaiingl) coitl> and cumbersome and 
are m the proceti of change 

The contequencei have depertded on 
the policy «ru«ure Where food pncei 
and producer pncei ha\e been held lo«. 
conMimpiHm iend« to outpace ptoduc*^ 



lion, raouirifig ooitly commodit) importi 
Where food prktt are kept km and pro- 
dttcer prices nlativcly high, oonsumrtion 
and production lacrcaie. but the iubtid\ 
htoomci an tver*hcavitr budget burden 
Where producer h Ke nttvei are held %er> 
Wgh. and tapadaO) where oonaumer pfKes 
art high aa ««U. production hai far out- 
paced coMumpiion and wrptub dispoul 
has baoome ectrtmtly expensive. 

The imp l kat iow o< these developments 
in food and agrir^Hural pohcies are two- 
fold First, l hay tfaw onttrat^ the po«er 
o( ncononic inctnthrts for both ptoduc- 
tion and consumption. The sharp in- 
creases hi national produciton eofrelaie 
nearly perftctl) uitb panems of mcen- 
nves. and the impUcation for both cen- 
trall) planned and developing eoun- 
ories—whcrr production la^ behind pobc> 
obiectives^isclear. Second, these trends 
portend a rationahtttion of tht pr>ce and 
incentive pohcies ^idwide. In spite of 
the fact that prod u c ti on inoentivet inxar- 
iabi) develop a pohtkat momentum thai 
isdifficuh to counter, the i-er^ large cosii 
of incentive structures unrelated to do- 
meitic or world markets are difficult to 
iustif) and hkel) to become mtolcrable 
ever the longer run The im plica iioni of 
this rational nation are not no« well 
understood, either for the (ountnei them* 
seUes or the gk>bal food s>s<em . and need 
more scnitin) 

While the agricuhural ptoduciion and 
food consumption and trade of indiMduil 
oountriet are. of course. markedl> influ 
enced b) the sectoral and macroeconomtc 
pobcies these countr>et u»di\tduall> pur- 
sue, their cumulative effects also influ- 
ence the global foodstuffs balance and the 
pre« aihng patterns of world trade Mpre- 
o%er. some countries and regtoni arc \ i- 
di^iduall) so important to the glohil food 
lysiem thai a mijor shift m their policie% 
cottid alter the entire s>-ttem 
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The effects of economic ctianfct on food 
and fiber coniumption are CKtremel) 
complex 0^nera)l>. food consumpiion 
inciea\<% with income to a point where 
contumer r>eed^ become latiated Ai in- 
comes increa^. con%umer% firtt attempt 
to men iheii calonc needs, then to in- 
create the \ met) and qualii> of their diei^. 
Uftu«ll> b> sub$!itutin| animal protein for 
carhoh>dratei'>more meat. etf«. and 
dair> producu and fe^^er grain-bated 
foods Table 4 ihout the genera I dimen- 
Mon% of the change in world diets we ex- 
pect 10 result from pfojccied patterns of 
economK groi»1h and food availab(lii> For 
the last t«o decades of the centur>. we 
project average annual mcirases in per 
capita meai consumption imatler than 
during the 1970^. along with a contin- 
ued -^although ilower^dechne In per 
capita milk cnniumption The combina- 
tion of substituting animal products fcr 
food grains and increasing feed UK of ce- 
reals almost 1^ offsetting, and results in 
per capita cereal consumption only Mtghtl) 
ab<ne the level of 197k -80* Oilseed con- 
sumption likeh will coniinue to increase, 
butnotasrapidh isdunng the 197(H 'i le 
increases in aggregate demand are. never- 
theless. ver> large once population grtmth 
IS taken into account We profect world 
demand for meat to increase b> 8V million 
tons, or 64 perceni. for milk. b> 1W mil- 
lion tons, or 36 percent for grains. b> 72^ 
million tons, or 46 perceni. for oilseed. 
b> 95 million tons, or bZ percent (figure 
2) The largest percentage increases tend 
r to be in the deseloptng world The larger 
demand for Ineslock products will con- 
tnbuie ii|nificanil> to the frowth of ag- 
grefaie demand for cereals and oilseed, 
oxer and above the increased demand for 
grains and oils for direr* human con- 
sumpt on lied 'o the population increase 
We prc)eci global consumption of natural 
6bcrsti)grow >7 percent b> rtwt or about 
1 5 percent annually Consumpiion of 
cotton, as a result of somewhat less in- 
tense compel iiion from synthetic fibers. 
IS ptoiected to increase 1 K5 perceni an- 
nual i> to 2lKi(i 

Gtobt' proaucUon 

Detailed examination of land and water 

res^^urces and of the possibilities of raising 
yields b> increased applKations of inputs 
and iechnolog\ suuests that all regions 
will meei increased oemand largel> out of 
domestic production While the rates of 
grovi lb of demand are particularls high in 
some of ihc developing regions, these 
generally alvo are ihe regions where pro< 
duition technologx has been lagging and 
the potential for pntduciivii* gruwih is 
theiefore relaiisely large R.*ali/inp ihis 
pill em 14) Will requiie massive i.'vesiments 



in land improvement, irrigation, re- 
search, and eateniion; adequate inputs of 
leniluer. pesticides, and improved seeds; 
improved marketing ind storafe facili- 
ties, and adequate economic ii»ccntim. 

THe projcctkms preicnled here repre- 
sent our fudgmeni of whit isiikely to hap- 
pen urMkr present or modified polidcs 
Thf ) take into •ccouni consider aiions of 
comparative advantage and cofiiumer 
welfare that favor increocd trade. Nii aho 
foreign exchange consirai«ts and s<lf-suf- 
^.1ency and farm income objectives that 
may work m the of)potite duection. 

Cereals. Accounting for about three- 
fourths of the world's crop area ai>d pro- 
duciion. ecreah clearly are the nMHt im- 
portant commodity iroup. The \ t per- 
cent projected annual rate of iocreaK in 
production is significantly ksa than the 2.6 
percent annual growth experienced in the 
1971^ (table 5). Most of the increase in 
production will come from improved 
technology rather than additional land, as 
has been the case for the Ust several dec- 
ades, indeed, we expect area expansion 
to contribute only 15 percent of the pro- 
duction grcmih. compared to 25 percent 
in the 197(H In absolute mafniiude. har- 
vested gram area, which fncreascd by 46 
million hectares in the 19T0s. ts pro)ecied 
to inaease by another 40 mtltwn hectares 
in 1960-20U0. (One hecure (ha) equals 
2.47 acres.] 

Oxlitei The 1970s broufht a sharp 
increase in oNseed production as naiiom 
attempted to improve food ouality and 
the efficiency of animal production. In 
1969-71. nearly 113 nCllion ha were used 
10 produce oilseed^about 17 percent of 
the area devoted to ctreaH By the end 
of the decade, the share increased to 21 
percent Nine-tenths of the increase «'as 
in soybeans, mainly in North and Latin 
America 

The annual rate of growth of world oil- 
seed production projected for 198U-20U0 
(2 I percent) is only half that experienced 
in ihe 1970s (table 6) For Nonh America, 
the projections call for 1 fl perceni annual 
grcm-ih. onl\ one- third of that in the I97i>k. 
foi Latin AmerKa. 1 9 perceni. down from 



11.3 perceni in the 1970s 

As with ecreals, most of the increase 
will come from inaeased yields This con- 
trasts sharply with the 197(h. when arc4 
tkpamion contributed more than half of 
the increase in production 

World trade m commi)dities depends not 
only on consumption needs not satisfied 
by domestic production, but also on eco- 
nomic and trade policKs. and on the fi- 
nancial and foreign exchange position of 
each nation. 

In the short run. trade policies fre- 
quently are determined less by compar- 
ative advaniafe in production than b> bal- 
ance of payment constraints, self- 
sirfficicncy oonsideraiiom. or farm in- 
come objectives. Many nations iighiU 
control prices of agricultural products, 
holding them at target k\-els by imptm 
quotas, variable fees and lesies. or di- 
rectly administered prices. 

Although such pMJCtes are vitally im- 
portant to world trade and changes are 
difficult to anticipate, the ptospecl b> and 
large is for policy structures stnular to those 
cuirentty in pUce. except for slighi mod- 
Ificatiom in some ngiom where forces for 
change are building These are prim4rit\ 
the EEC. USSR. China, and Sub-Saharan 
Africa We project thai the world will de- 
pend more on trade by 200(i. and assume 
implicitly that current protectionist pres- 
sures will abate as economic growih re- 
lumes. 

National financial conditions are major 
oortSKkrattom in world trade projections 
Twodiverv impacts arise from the heas> 
deN burdens and weak financial siiu^- 
tioos that now eusi m many developing 
nations, primarily in Latin America, but 
also in Afnca and Asia, and in Eastern 
Europe The finti is that the stronger dol- 
'ft* has made both oil and U S commod- 
<iev more expensive to purch4%e and 
hereby tends to reduce man\ importers* 
ability to import these pfinJuct'^ whik- en- 
hancing US competitork* posnion> The 
second is the prevsure such condiiii'nx pi j «• 
on des eloping natwns to increase etjHms 
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even when world markets are deprev^d 
and It '\ uneconhmicai (m ihem to di^ to. 
Ihu\ further increasing competition »ith 
V S expons 

>^ e enpect the current difficult finincial 
conditions for the Third >^urld to con* 
tinue through ihe mid at least (and 
kinder for Ihe most dehi- ridden coun> 
tries), hut to impmse ileidil) through the 
199<K The increases in pet capita fo<KJ 
consumption projected for the end of Ihe 
ceniurs modest av the> are— depend 
hefsil) cn *or)d trade Cereal consump. 
tion IS expected to exceed production in 
ten of the l^ehe regions b> 20(Jti. and 
meat consumption in five of Iwelse 

Projected trade volumes in major com- 
mi>dities denved Irom the preceding con- 
iumpiion and production projections are 
presented in figure 3 

• Foi mrai the aggregate solumc of 
regional net impt»rts is projected to in 



pk. from 2 6 million metric loniin I97fi- 
W to 7-4 million in 2000 

• Trade in dairy products, at measured 
b> aggregate regional tKl impont. n 
pr oKcied to iiiCTe»*e by W percent . from 
15 7 million metric tont (milk tquisi- 
km) in )9?6-(IO to 26 fflillion in 2(K» 

• Trade in ctrttb n pf0)e«ed to al- 
moti double, with aggregate rfgtonal 
net imports n'iing from 131 million rrtet* 
ric loni in 1978-00 to 242 million by 
the end of ihc century. Thi&. however, 
repre^nti a much ilower rate of growth 
than that enpenenoed in the 197Ui 

• For oihttd. the aggregate volume of 
net regional importi »pro|ected to tn> 
crease by 52 percent, from 51 million 
meinc ions in 1978- 80 to 7K million in 

This, again, represents a much 
tlov^er rate of growth than prevailed m 
Ihe 1M7(K 

• World trade in notwat fthrn. as 
measured by regional net impots. is 



projected to gro« b) 2.^ percent from 
4 8 million metric tons in 197h-8t' to 
t n iTiill{<in in 2(U0. al%o a slower rate 
of growth than in the 1970k 

Somt trmfot urTC«/f*nrrM 

All projections, irvluding ours, are ai the 
mere) of uncertainties at ever\ step in the 
analviit. with changes in public poliaes 
undoubtedls the most important sources 
of ur»certainl) For example, an EEC pol- 
icy in which food production, consump- 
tion, and trjid: were geared to worW prKe% 
could swing the region from being a nei 
exporter of cereal grains to being, as «e 
project, a net importer of iho*e products 
b) 2(KJ0 The difference could be a» much 
as 2t) to 30 million metrK torn SimiUrls . 
a reorganiMiion of Soviel agnnilture c^^uld 
base major effecr^ on the global food s>*- 
lem And other uncertliniiev ihuuld be 
noted, as (ollow» 
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Population frpHf^ For min) ye»r^ 
following World Wir II. future popula- 
ttnn f rotftih tended lo be underetiimaied 
maml) beciuie forecnteri did not fullv 
forevee ihe cffecii of progreii m medicine 
ind vinilaiion in reducin| mortalit) in the 
developing world More reccnil). the 
tendency hnbecn to overetiimaie growth 
because of a lag m recognizing the decline 
in femtii) rate* in the wike of urhani- 
latiun and ir>duitriili2ation. more wide- 
spread education and famil> planning 
programs, and the gradual cnhanccmcni 
of the tociBl tiatut of women Bven unall 
downward reviiioni of population growth 
ratei can have ugnifKant effects on food 
projections ' 



'Populaiion pToirciionv art ti'll conirc>\rt 
wj] The lairii mrdiuin \irian( pri*Kv-iion« 
iht Urtiird Niiionv (IWiii (ho« a vom^whii 
mott rapid drctmr in woilO populaiion |rOHih 
tk\t\ thin iht World Btnk prt*}Cciion^ utfd 
h<tt from 1 V percent m u* ) 5 perctni 
in ^.HD mainl) hecauM^ of a tharp downwirO 
reunion fof Chm* Alih<^w|h ih< |ro»ih 
r«ir it on)\ Oii< pcrrrnuic poini« lowrr ii 
VKMv a %orlii pttpuUiion ihii »^ ^^ million C^i 
) p<t(cnii imillci ihan ihr UuiIO Bank pio 
)C(iiim tot 2(1X1 



hcomr $ronih Anumptions about 
future economic gro«ih are cniKil Ac* 
cordinglv . wt estimated chingci in the 
demand for meat. mtlk. ctrcah. and oil> 
Red. and in the corresponding trade lev- 
els to 2000 resulting from "hiih" and "law" 
growth rates Even though the alternative 
growth ratev differ, in general, b) only 
one-half of a percentage poini from those 
used in the baseline projections, the re- 
sulting world demand estimates for meat 
for the year 2000 vary from minus 7 6 
percent to plus 8 6 percent around the 
baseline estimates For the other, leu in- 
come sensitive commodities, the differ* 
enves are smaller The effects on trade 
are even more ugnificani: the high>in> 
come growth variant raises the aggregate 
regional net meat imports by 42 percent, 
the low variant reduces it by 29 percent 

Income elasucities As m the case of 
population. anal)'Sts often have to work 
with outdated income-consumption rela- 
tionships and ihus are slow to incorporate 
changes that already have taken place, let 
alone changes that might occur in the fu- 
ture Moreover, past income growth ma) 
hjve delB>ed future effects because it may 
lake years— even a generation — for na- 



tional diets to adjusi to higher levels of 
affluence- 
Income clastiaties also are affected by 
changes in income distribution, which are 
not conudered here Poor people ipend 
a higher proportion of any Additional in- 
come on staple foods than their more af- 
fluent compatriots Conseqitently . the av • 
(rage income clutictty of demand for 
foodfrains would be tiinlficantl) htgher 
in South Asia. say. should the income dis- 
tribution become more equal 

Compttitivt factors $fftcun% trtde pah 
terns Trade patterns are highl> sensi- 
tive to changes {n competitive conditions 
The Untted States Has a substantial com- 
parative advantage in grain and soybean 
production, but other countries, including 
Canada. Australia. Argentina, and Bra* 
ail. have become major competitors The 
United States is not now a significant ex- 
porter of livestock produas and is not hkelv 
to become one. but competitive condi- 
tion^ could become more favorable A 
great deal of unccnatnt^ exists about the 
extent to which importing countries will 
satisfy the increased demand for livestock 
products bv imponin| meat and dair> 
products or by developing their own live* 
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ilcKk induvtnes hisedon imp<»rird feed- 
fttuff\ 



6%yonfj 2000 

Wurld p<ipuUtion prohahh uill continue 
to increase through ihr firu un d«C4d«\ 
of the i«eniv fir«i crniur) to perhaps ? H 
billinn. (kvpite ihe prpjcclcd drrltne in 
the frouth rate— I 2^ percent annuall) 
from 2{Ht to 2(i>() compared «ith I 67 
percent from Ivm} to 2iik' The vipntfi- 
cance of a uearU 3 ^ billmn lncrea^e in 
the next furt) >ear\ i\ difficult to assess 
from \tM'\ vantage ptnni hut it clearU 
implies mounting pressure tin re\i\urcev 
andtechnolofiestumrri human needs fm 
fcKXl and fihci 

The pro|ectn«nv m figuir 4 are hi^hU 
anpiefjted hut the* dt» mdivjir tho |ffn 
erjliudcT of m^ftniiudt thai miphi pri-\4i> 
fur prtnvipdi h\ ^On 



Production of ccreaK required to meet 
projected 2030 consumption tevetv would 
be 9U perceni abo\e the 197(j-R| world 
a\rrafc production, thai of nlseed and 
meat more than double (12.^ and I4U per- 
cent. respectt«el>). and that of cotton n 
nratV i^uMiitiu^ aiHive tnr a\* 
erafC Although an increase tn the cuht- 
\aied land ba\f (lOh million ha) would be 
ncce^wr> froin Ihe current Mock of un- 
utcd arable land— estimated to range be- 
tween I 5 and 2 (i billion ha^most of the 
increased production probabl\ v^cHjfd be 
deri\ed from increaKd crop yields be* 
cause It IS more economic TV projec* 
lions «u(f e\t increases of 7li to 7S percrni 
in f lohal yields of cereals and otlueo «ou(d 
be needed b) hJ^ii relative to I97V-K1 
Such an increase would equal aVlVerayi- 
annual vieM incrense of 1 > to t 4 peneni 
o\er ihi- fmr) years Increases of this 
m^fnitudc un a susumed hasts would be 



posiible onl> with major nevi technoU^g 
kal advances, expanded irnpatinn dou- 
We cropping, and other t\pes of intensi- 
fied production An even greater reliance 
on world trade wogid be needed 



Profcttd d9m»na for U S fooa 

Since the late IWk. the V S P(Mk\ ft^r 
f ram. oilteed. and cotton h*'^ been pcju-sl 
to the world market a> domestu dcmjnJ 
k\ekd off. production respt^ndod pn 
manl\ to trendv and fluctujiiixns in export 
demand (table 7) The sharp tiM* in e\p.ut 
volume m the 197(k wjis ittjmod h> in 
creaiing Krea|e and \ield>> wttht^ut Idst 
ing effects on real prices B\ compjrison. 
growth in both dimmest ic and e>pi>ri de- 
mand for I' S products is lilkMx to M 
more mixlervte in the noxt iw<» divad^s 
paMiojlarN in the WstK 
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Projccird total demand for cerrali ti 31 
pcrvtm frraicr in 20U0 than the 1979-81 
average, that for oiltcedi about 42 per- 
cent greater, and for meat. milk, and cot- 
ton about 20 peT«nt greater than m 19*N- 
Sl The implied annual growth raiev. in 
the range of 0 9 lo 16 percent, all are 
«ell helovb iho^ of the 197(K Under al- 
ternaiue economic gro»lh ratei, cereal 
demand might range between 379 and 40S 
milium metric tons (a 24 to 3.< percent 
increjte relati\e to 1979-81). and de- 
mand fur oiKeed might range between 41 
and 44 percent abo\e 197^-81 

If lealiz.'d. the%e projetnons will rem 
force the trend of increased dependence 
on foreign mirketv B\ 2lXJU. dme to 6(i 
percen: of ihe t^Mil consumption ol I' 5 
coU(«n and w> beans and 40 percent of 
consumption of I' S cereaU will be in 
foreign markers »hilc projected per cap- 
ita ditmestic consumption bs 2iHKiuill be 
OnU Jtuftpcueni abt^e 197V-81 lesels 

The long-term productive 
capacity U S agr«culture 

Uhai uill It lilc 10 meei pr(*jected do 
meshx and fi^reign demind in ^(KMi i\ real 
prues 4ppio\jmaiing ih»»\e of recent sears'^ 
fitriun4ie)> no mir^vles are lequired the 
implied pifxluctmn gri^vilh rates to 2mi 
arr «e)i betou ihosc of the 19?l^ {table 
Ri uh.<h suggests less pressure on the 
nihitns agrKuliurit ba^e than foreseen 
bv s*>me anatssl^ in the l97tK However. 
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it thould be nded that theie growtb ratei 
are (rofn Ihe relatively high production 
leveli and mource-uac bate of 1977-81, 
when Und uied for crop4 attained a re- 
cord high 390 million acrei. with average 
crop yieldt Uightly above trend. 

Agriculture'^ ability to meel projected 
demand depeniH on many uncertain var- 
lablei. both technical and cconomK. The 
quantity and aualit) of retourcet com- 
bined with production tcchnologiei avail- 
able through time define phyucall) at- 
tainable productive capacitiei. Theve 
boundariei have expanded substantiall) 
in recent decades and may be expected to 
continue to do SO at a result of techno* 
logical ads ance But the combination of 
rew^urces and production methods that will 
be used to achieve in> phs-sically attain- 
able Output depends on economic rela- 
iionihip^— the pnce relalionvhip$ among 
production inputs, between those inpuii 
and product pncei and among product 
pncev themselses Obsiouil>. projecting 
such economic relationships several dec- 
ades ahead is fraught with great uncer- 
iaint> Nevertheless, without attempting 
to project precise quantitative dimensions 
of future productive capaal> and output, 
w^ do assess potential technological, eco- 
nomic, and natural resource develop- 
ments that ma> affect the future rate of 
expansion of ph>sical and economic ca- 
pacits 

The futuft supph of natural reiounfs 
and othfr produciion inpun The ade 
quaes of the natural re^urce have to sus- 
tain continuing eipantion of agnculiural 
production came under intense scrutin> 
durinp the 197ih And well it m:ght take 
ihe case of the most banc natural re- 
utur^e — (he land iivelf High rates of 
growth in exports retulied in the return 
to priHjucnon of some M) million acres of 
cMipljnd held m reserve under govern 
mrni pri^grams in the late 19NH Uith the 
mvcniivr of high commt>dii> prices in the 
mid )v7iN. etpcctalionx of cnnnnued e* 
p^nsiitn (tf export drm^nd and the re4d\ 
a\ jiUbiliis of lott-vmi capital planted 



cropland expanded to a record high 390 
miliKm iCTes m 1981 TV emergence of 
large stocks of grain in 1981 and 1982 and 
the withdrawal of nearl> 83 million acres 
from production in 1983 muted— but did 
rK>t eliminate— public concern about the 
adequac> of the land base 



Man's relationship to the natural en 
vironment and nature's influerwe up»tn 
the couri^ and qualits of human life, 
are among the oldest topics of specu- 
lation of which «e are aware Mwh 
folktale, and fable, custom institu 
tK>ns.andla».philoMiphj science. and 
technolop) — all as f^r bjv k as records 
extend atteu to an abiding interest in 
these concerns 

— Harold J Barneit and ChandK-r 
Mnf^c . Scarcin and 6*/oi« th Tlw / n »• 
mmi/(-v of Saiitral flf\iuiric Axatlahl 
IM 



At the same time, mounting esidence 
of soil erosion, waier pollution, and ov- 
erdrafts in «atcr use in some regutns. 
combined with concern about Ihe ensi- 
ronmental impacts of agricultural chem 
icals raised serious questions about the 
long-run consequence% of continued high 
rates of growth of "high-tech" agncul- 
ture Some statistical evidence of a slow, 
down in agricultural productisits growth 
rates added to the worr> 

Two major reports in the earU 19mk~- 
Global 2000 Mndthe Sanonal Africulutral 
Lands 5(u^v — further fueled publu con- 
cerr and debate • Glohal 20U0, incorp»t 
rating and extending high 19''U> rates of 
growth in export demand for V S. farm 

•Pfcsidems Council on EnMii-pmrnul 
OuilHV <;/i'M.''>'MW*\hinf1uo D( (lU 
IMMM Msd I* S (Knartmrni of AgrHuliuii- and 
ftt\\<ie ni V ( itunt il ttn Lnv irt-nmr ni.ii (Jv^U % 
hinu! kfptU\ NiJli.'«»l/ A%nt uhwat I *ind Sii, J» 
(Wavhiniion V <. (i»^*«rnmeni Prinuo^- ()i 
ficc IVhll 
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pr(Kluc(s. foresaw a world «ith niin^ teal 
cmiv of producnon. higher teal prico of 
food and (ibet. and tncrcaitngN scnout 
cn>tronmenl4l prohlemi caused h) toil 
erimon and africultural chemicaU The 
Aflimnfl/ Afftcuhuraf t^ndi S{Hd\, alw) 
auumini hi|h raicv of gromh in export 
df mind pointed to {o\%€\ of pnme v|' 
nculiural cropland iq urban and industrial 
\i%e\ and an e\enlual national "Ciopland 
cn\n " In the late ]9^0\. gnyemmenl pel- 
ic\ deciiioni to »lo» public mttttments 
in developing water wppiiev. coupled with 
ihreaii of further pollution and increav- 
ingU intense competition among urban, 
indusirtal. and agricultural uses of water 
in the western UiMted States, added fur- 
tber to what tome foresaw as impending 
shortages and senoux degradation of the 
nation's natural resource base b> the end 
of the twentieth centur>. if not before 

These are senous fears and charges and 
the\ deserve to be addressed senousU 
At the outset, ho^eser. we should maKe 
clear thai we do not accept a basic premise 
of this line of afgument — that the world's 
res4)urces are akin to i pie of a certain 
and h«ed sue ihJi is diH^med to be con 
tumed at a more or \t\\ predictable rate 
The specter of impending cnscv in the 
asaiUbilils of land and %aler resnunes 
ansesin pan from preopcupaiion with their 
phssical limits But the demand (or and 
use of *esource services from that phssical 
sitKk are delermined bs hunnan choive 
and powerfullv intluenced b> HKial and 
economic cntena Scarce resources are 
soiialls \aluable resources Economic 
icarnis of a resource mduces an increased 
luppK of technolngs to sub^liiule for the 
icarcet higher-priced resource service 
And as a resource becomes scarcer and 
4Tiore soaalK valuable users lOnveAe that 
resource bs lubstiiutmg other resources 
and bs adopting rfsi-kurce w\in|i technol- 
ogies and manigemeni pr4Ctices This 
pnnnplr of \ubsliiulion is dramatuall 
evident in the perforrnamc of V S agri- 
culture in recent decades 

Several complex sometime^ counter 
sailing forcev %ill shape the competition 
ftM natural resources into the t^enis first 
centurs In an mcreasingls inierdrpen- 
deni societs competition for natural re- 
uiuice\ doubtless Mill heighten On the 
margin the salue of water and generalls 




the value of land in nonagricultural uses 
eiceeds its value in agriculture Thus, 
where markets are operating unlettered 
and efficientl). agnrulture in man) lo- 
cations in the twent) •first centur> will be 
in a weak competitive position for use of 
those resources, much as 11 IS now Some 
what related IS the hkelihood of continued 
erosion of the political power of agricul- 
tural intereiis at (he national level and in 
man) states B) the next ccntur>. igri- 
cultural polie>makers will find it more and 
more diffKult to obtain or even maintain 
**»pecul-interctt" poiicies for water, other 
resources, ot. for that matter, agrtcultural 
commodities themselves 

The growlh tn nonaf ricultural demand 
(or resources will be highly uneven, given 
ptojected demographic and economic 
growth patterns to the tweniy-first cen- 
tury Broadl). agriculture close to urban 
centers, and tn southwestern slates in gen- 
eral. Will eitpenence the greatest— m some 
areas irresislable— competition from 
nonigricultural forces 




Afrxcuhura! land Economic pressure 
on the agricultural land base from nona- 
gricultural demand probably will be lower 
in the next three decades than in ihe past 
three Most important. V S population 
growth rates are diminishing The dra- 
matic migration from metro to nonmetro 
areas, prominent in the t?7t)s. may sIqw 
The rate of housebuld formation ivflVel) 
10 decline, beginning in the 199Qi. be- 
cause of the age composition of the pop- 
ulation Housing starts, retarded in the 
ear.'s 19fKK because of high construction 
costs, high real interest rates, and reces- 
sion, may increase in the late 1980s, but 
ultimately can be expected to slow be- 
cause of dechning rates of household for- 
mation Construction rates for new air- 
ports, water and highwa) transport 
systems dami. and reservoirs — all sig- 
nifuani past claimants on cropland—al- 
reads have slowed There are. of course, 
important regional and local ekceptions 
to \uch genrralirations In the Sunbelt 
stales, for e«amplc. comr^etition for land 
ami Hater will tntensif>. posirvg critical 
cht'urs amnny agruultural. urban, indus 
tridl and other enterprtves in the use of 
resiiurces well before and into the twenty 
first ceniurs 




Seen in the light of the principle of re- 
source substitution and prospects foi lesset 
growth tn competition for land fc^r non 
•gnculturil uses, an impending "cropland 
crisis** seems less hkel> than was popu- 
larly dcpKted in the 1970s 

The national cropland base is estimated 
to be about 54(1 million acres— 4n mil- 
lion acres ofcurrent cropland and 1^7 mil- 
lion acres of pastureland. rangeland for- 
estland. and other land of "high or 
"medium" potential for growing crop* 
(figure 5) Although the annual net con- 
version of 875.0UII aaes of cropland m 
1967-75 was highls dramatized, the cu- 
mulative conversions during Ihose nine 
years constituted onl) slightlv more than 
one*lenth of 1 percent of the cropland 
base Bui preoccupation with a single, na 
twnal level statistic can be misleading Soil 
characteristics differ, and land m one area 
may not be a perfect substitute for land 
m anothet area in either a phvsical or eco- 
nomic sense The cropland base is a val- 
uable national asset that warrants prudent 
husbandry 

Of the 127 million acres Considered to 
have *'high" and "medium" pitientul for 
conversion to cropland, about Mt milium 
aretn pasture and 70 million in rangeland 
This land would be an obv louv first choice 
for conversion, but it dearlv ^ould ha^e 
negative effects on livestock production 
Another K) million acres ^f the poten 
tialls cultivable land are pnvaielv held 
forests Putting thai land under cuius a 
lion generall) would cost more than con 
verting pasture or rangeland. and u would 
matginallv depress the production of for 
est products 

Growih in demand for food and fiber 
IS likelv to be etprevsed not onlv m de 
mand for additicsnal cropland bui alM> in 
more intenvive uses of cropland already 
in production Increased intenviiv coulJ 
be achieved in several wavv ami>np rhem 
greater use of inputs such a^ fertilizer 
pestK'idev laNu. and water shifts iri>m 
lower to higher value crop* hi(:hi'i pijnt 
populatii^n per aite and rrdmlion^ in crt>p 
failure and summer fallow 
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Doublc<TOf>pin| IS inothrr »•> lo pro* 
duce mofv from the wnt amount of land 
Accordini lo Robert Boklfv. 14 million 
acrct were doublcd-croppcd in 1961 — 
three and a half timev ihe 1%9 level * 
Bokle> points to Kveral facion conducive 
to expandini double-croppin|— faster- 
matunnf piani varieties with shorter 
po«in| seasons, tmpeoved machinery and 
equipmrni. and minimum or no>till tech- 
iH>loa> He su||ests that, by 1992. dou- 
ble*croppcd Kreage mifhl be 22 million 
aFres. with much of the uKttase occumng 
in the Delia rnd southeastern itaies 

Etpanding the land base tnd using ii 
more tntensely means capital investment, 
improvtd mtnagement. and mcreued uw 
of other inputs But it also means several 
types of soaal costs accnimg over long 
]»enodsbui not incorporated immediately 
or full) inio markets for resources or 
products^environmental degradation and 
kHS of wildlife habitats, for example Of 



• kobtn hoxity . "TV Supply of Croplind ' 
Ecom>mi( RcKArch S<r>xe Report I' S IX 
p«nmeni of Agncoltvrr 
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the various environmental threats, toil 
erosion probably ts the most I4fnjf»cant. 
through lis effects on water quabt) and 
potential ptoduciivit> knses on tfncul- 
tural cropland These effects, ttowever. 
tend to be highl) ktcaliud * Regardtess. 
the potential to exacerbate such environ- 
mental snd pfoductivity costs increases as 
the cropland base expandi TYte »tipfM> of 
cropland ptobabi) will not phyitcallv or 
tconomicall) limit U.S. food production 
by the beginning of the twcnty-ftrti cen- 
tury, but actions to preserve it Md plan- 
ning to regulate its uk m environmental!) 
acceptable ways at the local level are nei- 
ther irrelevant i>or unnecessary. Indeed, 
these issues and choices are likely to gro« 
ever larger as the next century ap- 
ptoKhcv 

Water rtsourcet Most people are un- 
aware of agriculture's tremendous thirst 
In fact, however, agriculture accounts for 
80 to a.^ percent of the total amount of 

*h«rre R CrostAit ind Sirrhng Bruhalicr. 
Ktittyne aii EnMronmfnmt Cfftca of U 5 
4f'irM/ib'r(>fcistiinyion. D C . Resourccvfor 
tht Future. 19a:) 



water consumed each year in the United 
States. Some othicr basic points 

• Irrigated land tn farms doubted be- 
tween 1950 and 1978 to a total of neirlv 
5) million acres 

a Some 9.^ million Kre*feei of waters 
that ii. 22 inches of water per imgaied 
■cre^were used on this land, about M 
percent of ii from surface »atereourse* 
•nd the rest from groundwater aqut- 
fen. 

• The western United States, where 
more than one-htlf of the vahie of crop^ 
derives from imgation. contains \St per- 
cent of the nation's imgated acreage 
« Irrigated agriculture accounts for 
roughU one-^ner of the natK>n\ CTOp^ 
and ncarU one-seventh of the nation s 
cropland ' 

Initially, when the West was wtiKd 
water was heavil> lubstdued b> govern- 
ments and treated almost as a free |<x>d 
by western agrKulturalisis Iht ongmil 
user\ not onl> were alkwed to use water 
without charp. but alM «rre granted 
water rights at long a« what thev uved «i% 
put to "beneficiar use Alw^. until re- 
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crnil). lo« energ\ pnce^ coupicd wiih 
U<kn] 01 itau' iubDdic\ ha\c helped lo 
keep the ctnik of mo\nng waicr lo« and 
this hAs been tmponani to developing 
|rnund«alci lupplici 

According lo Kenneih Frederick, how- 
• ever The divs of cheap waiei are ending 
in ihe West In fnan> area\. irugalon no« 
depend on eucniiaU) rKmrene«able water 
lupplies Cuncnl imgalion le\e^%')lha^' 
erige precipitation rekuli in ihe mininf of 
o^er 22 miriion Kre feel of «aier from 
orfiiem aquiferi *** 

In the Oniied Slates as a whole, the 
a\erage raie of ground^aier withdrawals 
ha\ HKH 3 8 percent pei year unce 19VI. 
•IfnosI t«>ce the rate of inaease in ihe 
use of turtace i^^aier. much of Ihe increa%e 
«a\ in ihf waier short areas of the ^^e\I 
NattonalK. neaih one-quarter of the 
groundwater withdrawn is not replen 
ished Ihe «aier table is dechning an av 
eragf of up to b ft feet per )ear under 1^ 
fnilli(>n acres of land implied b\ ground- 
water F lom Ihe Rio (irandc- in Nebraska 
m Aruona and C aliforraa falling ground 
water leseU and higher energ\ costs are 
NHniing \ubstintialU the (o\t\ nf ground- 
water irngJlKin Nor is surface water likeU 
lo puk up Ihe slack lime the demands 
on Ihe risers and streams of the nation s 
piindpal iingaird area> alieads com 
monis e^seed available supplies The 
asailabtliis artd price of water and ener|\. 
raiher ihjn land. md\ be ihr critical nai- 
urjl reu'urce sariablev for a^riculluie in 
Ihe >h est in rhe \ ears ahead Public pohcs 
for water in the >Aes( is mosinft from de 
velnpmg additinn^l suppls rn mana{cin|t 
Ihe increasingls more saluabk I'urren: 
luppls 

>hhat seem^ hkeK to ensue Oser ihr 
ne\i Kserai decades is 4 series of mjr 
gittal agricultural adjusimenis to higher 
priced water— mi>ie effmeni water ap- 
plication reduced rates ' 1 application and 
ihift« from Umei to higher valued crops 
Thf poiennal m conserve water in these 
• wjss i\ high* However, the insesiment 
tapi^l fieedt * in achieve mcne effuient 
irrifrfiian \s\»cm* is subsiantu! running 
mil* several billK>ns of d(>tlars * 
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The phyucaJ reauirementi for water to 
meet projeeted urb«n and other nonagri- 
cultural usei in the Weti to the year 2(Mi 
tre imall relai've to the total quanttltei 
now used in agnnilture Nevertheleks. the 
water ittue will force many difficult, con- 
trovertial choices One of the major chal- 
lenges Ik to develop iniiiiutions lo reduce 
diktortioni aniing from polices predi- 
cated on an tbundani. km-prwcd naii ^al 
resource 

Be>ond water's physical and econor i" 
dimensions be major lUuet of water quai 
ity Groundwater contamination fro \f. 
ncullural (as well as nonagricullLr :1) 
sources is lenous in many parts of the 
country, and western tmgation practices 
have increased groundwater lalintts As 
Frederick notes. "Perhaps one-quarier of 
the lands cunenti) under imgalion in the 
West are heavii) dependent on nonre- 
newable water supplies, and Ihe produc- 
iivitv of several million additional acres is 
threatened by nsing tali levels And 
pesticides and femluers may seep into 
groundwater 

Other water quatits problems— dis- 
solved otjgen. Suspended solids carrying 
bacteria, nulnenis. pesticides, exceutvc 
pho*phonc and mirogenic nutnenis— can 
be laid at agncullure's feet in part, and 
occasionall) in major part The 1972 Fed- 
ral Water Pollution Control Act set forth 
ambitious goals 10 improve water quality 
Progresv has been made— scattered ev i- 
dence suggests thai some of the worst pol 
lution problems mav be abating— but much 
remains to be accomplished Maintaining 
or improving water and environmental 
qualils mav require modifying agricul- 
tural production practices and ultimately 
mav mean higher direct costs of agncul* 
tural production 

0\Mr production ^CtOrS 

( ^ptial As noted, the growth of V S 
agricultural produciivKv and total output 
in recent decades springs from the Sub* 
stituDon of capiial-emhodted technolo- 
gies for land and labor Seseral factors 
were ai wnrk 

• Public and private investments m re- 
search and deselopmeni made avail* 
able a sasi array of new or improved 
technologies, including labor-sasing 
machiner> and equipment, improved 
sKHks of seeds, more effectise inor- 
ganic fertilisers, a pfeihora of pesticides 
man ifaciured for spenfic control pur* 
ptoses and scientificall) blended, nu- 
tritionallv balanced animal fcedv 

• InMiiuiions such as the agricultural 
etiensum sersices and extensive public 
and private communication and infor 



mation systems helped in transfer newl\ 
developed technical information from 
wientisi to farmer and assisted iiv ad 
aptaiion 10 local use Education and 
improved management skills and tech 
niques speeded (he transfer and adop- 
tion process 

• Fertilizet use increased from an as- 
erage of 22 million tons tn to 
more than 50 milium tons cunentlv and 
pestiode application jumped from IW 
million pounds in 19M 10 nearlv 48(i 
million pounds in 1982 

• Direct enetg) use in agricultural pit» 
dUction now approximates 2 (KRi Iril 
hon GUus annually 

Capital requirements m agriculture for 
investment and operating purposes will 
|ro« subslantiall) in ihe decades ahead 
and competflion for capital for domestic 
and international deselopmem and for the 
finanang of public debt mav maintain real 
rates at levels well abose those of recent 
decades Nevertheless capital availahiiiu 
and costs are not likely to senouslv impair 
growth in U S agriculture in the longer 
run context of 2U011 and bevond Cur^x- 
rate business structures will become in 
creastnglv prevalent among the larger 
more highlv capitaltied and biggevt pro 
ductng farms And 11 seems plausible that 
a growing number of ihCK corpt^raiions 
will be lecunng insestment capital di 
recti) from equity markets by the end uf 
Ihe century 

Etonomn incentivts In addition to 
technologv and mslttutions to effect its 
transfer, powerful economic imentives 
reinforced the "technological revolu 
tion " Low real prices of petroleum and 
other energy supplies induced the subsn 
tulion of mechanical power and ferltli/er 
for htghet-priced labor and land An ex- 
panding spectrum of more efficient pes- 
bcdes offered opportunities for higher aop 
yields and lower per unii production costs 
Between 1950 and 1 97fi the aserage value 
of land increased 65(i percent and farm 
wage rates some percent But the pnce 
of gasoline inaeased onlv 1 Vi percent and 
that of femliier aboui W percent — p^^w 
eKul incentisev for resource subsiiiutum 
And ihc compeiihse economic structure 
of agriculture provided an economu im 
peralive for farmers 10 make widesprx*4d 
use of the technologies The resuh% are 
apparent in table 9 Tnlal inputs in 

«ere all but identical to \\\< avrr«gc 
of 19Vi-^9. but ouiput aseragcd nejris 
X) percent more Total factor produrtiv 
ilv — the ratio of lol^l ouiput to loial in 
put — was nearlv twc^ihirds higherin IVN' 
8> than in J95(*)-?V 

Lahfir Theseiechnii.tlchAnpc*gu'jils 
enhanced resource usc eflu»cniv in Utm 
tng expanded prtHJuituin and kcpi fmut 
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and fiber pnccv k>« for domeitic and for* 
cign contumert. artd freed reiourcei from 
afnculiurc for produang goods and terv- 
icei elKwberc tn the economy Mautve 
tiruciural adjuitmenti eniued The num- 
ber of farmk fell from ) 6 million m 1950 
to an eitimated 2 4 million in 1982 fro* 
duction became ever more conceniraied. 
With 28 percent of the fanni no« account- 
ing for U percem of product uJei Farm 
employment fell from 7,2 million in 1950 
to 3 4 mjllion m 19S2 In the two decades 
beimccn 1940 and I960 a nei of 21 i mil- 
bon penonk moved to the atiet or to ur- 
ban nonfarm reudencei^an average of 
more than \ million penoni ever> year 

The plunge in farm employment came 
ai farm and nonfarm wage ratei ap- 
proached equilibrium and labor-uvmg 
production lechnologiet came on-&tream 
with labor ncm representing only U per* 
cent of all input \ used in farming and farm 
emplo)ment consiitutmf onl> 3 percent 
of total U S e*nplo) me nt. future absolute 
decline! in emplo)ment and labor inputi 
ob\iouO) «ill ilo« compared to historic 
rate% However, assuming national eco- 
nomic growth and continuing ad\ ancet in 
laboT -saving technologies, much of the 
unskilled labor no« in farming mi\ well 
divappear b> 2000 On the other hand, 
demand «ili grow for labor with hi|hl) 
technical skilU to manage increasingl) 
complex technolo|\ and production iy\- 
tem\ Overall hcmc\er farming «ill be 
a shrinking part of the national labor mar- 
ket, and the same iv likeK to be true in 
allied input and product marketing sys- 
tems if automation and other labor-saving 
technologies advance as expected 

hput pncti With retpect to futuie 
pnce\ uf off farm production inpuiv th4t 
of energv is perhapv movt uncertain Al- 
though agriculture adjusted fairU readilv 
to the sh^rp increases in energ> (and en- 
ergy feedstock) pncev in the 197Us. it did 
to under condition V of gencrall> nsingfarm 
product pncev The real price of fosvil fuel 
energy is not expected to rise much for 
the remainder of ihi\ decide and po>vibl) 
to 2U(iu but the evontv of the last decade 
arc fre\h enough to remind us thai ex- 
pectationv are not ncceisanl) reah/ed 
tnergv uncertainty highlightv the impor- 
rance of I' S public policiev that «ill en> 
cuurige energ) conversation deveUip- 
menr of indigenuut energy supplies- 
including nonpctroleum lourcev^and 
development of energ>*<onverving tech- 
nologies and priHluctiun lykiems 

tnergv iv an impiinant component of 
moigantc femh/eiv bui femli/er pncev 
have increased lew rapidiv than the price 
of energ) m recent years Asvumin| oni> 
gradual mcreasev in real energv pncev. 
fenili/er pncev seem tikel) to increxve at 
taiev cloie to general price levelv in the 
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decade or bK> ahead Further, lomc proj- 
ect much ilowcr rat« ol growth in fenil- 
iter use, tn pari because of higher fenil* 
uer * farm price ratioi and m pan because 
of possible environmental rtgulitioni 

At for other types of major manufac- 
tured inputs, wich as machinery, equip- 
ment . feed, and pesticides, long-term sup- 
plies seem to pt>se no majo> conttraini lo 
2000 Their prices, too. are expected to 
follow general pnce trends in the econ- 
omy 

Covfrnmfntal fttutatton Environ- 
mental policies to restnci the use of fer- 
tilizer and pesocidei ma> become tmpor> 
tant enou|h to significantly change the 
mix of producticm inputs b) 201X1 

About l.OOt) new chemieali are intro- 
duced each year in the United States, with 
lome 55.000 to 60.000 marketed pnmanl> 
from domestic manufacturers Only a small 
proportion of the total ts used directly in 
agricuhure. but it ts a proportion that in 
absolute numbers hai been growing ex- 
ponentially in the lait twenty years Com- 
paratively little 11 known about the po- 
tential toxicity of many of these chemicaU. 
how they are used, whether and how they 
enter the food chain and other ecosyv 
tems. and their ultimate effect! on human 
health and on other speciei. Controls on 
pesticides in agnculiure have become more 
strinyeni. and progresi has been made in 
levs toxic but effective peiticidev and m 
integrated peit-managensenl systems that 
reduce application ratei Nonetheleks. 
peiiicidev remain a solid pari of the pro- 
duction of major field crops 

The iisuei surrounding agriculture and 
the quality of the natural environment are 
neither tranvitory nor ephemeral Nor are 
solutions umple or absolute It is impos- 
iible to reduce the environmental rikksof 
high-tech agriculture to zero tradeoffs 
between food production, food qualny. 
and quality of the environment are in- 
tviuble By the twenty-first century, the 
choicev will be more complex, more dif- 
ficult, and more impiirtani lo boih agri- 
culture and the remainder of society 



tm. 2000 tnd 2020 

Froductkm Inaeases to meet projected 
demand for U S food and fiber might be 
met through vanoui combination! of nat- 
ural resourcek. other production inpuiv. 
and production teehnologiei Three >uch 
possibilitiei are presented in figure 6 

No brttkfhroughs In general, the 
tccnanos m figure 6 (column A) might be 
reyarded as a "static technologv" option 
With IK) tnaeaie in per acre yields of ma- 
jor crops, an additional 95 million har- 
vested acres would be needed to meet 
projected requircmentk m 2000. more than 
200 miHion harvested acres would be re- 
quired by 2020 Oearly . denund for crop- 
land of thi> magnitude would place enor- 
mous pressure on the cropland bave The 
result would ttot only be dramatically 
higher land prices, but also hiyher costi 
of crop and livestock production, higher 
food and fiber pncek to coniumeri. and 
economic pre»ure on the forestry sector, 
with posiible higher pncei for forcvt 
products Soil erosion and water psiilution 
surely would worKn a> production ex- 
panded to more and more ecologically 
ftagile cropland 

However, such a land-usinp courve of 
development represents an unlikely outer 
boundary Increased demand for land 
would stimulate substitution of other in- 
put! and management practicev ^nd if 
pricei of farm produciv rose av a result of 
higher production ccntv. the projected in- 
crease in conkumption of fooc^ and fiber 
would slow Thuv. even without new tech 
nolofiei to enhance crop yieldk. the 
"equilibrium" demand for land would U\\ 
far short of the forgoing projected land 
requirements, albeit at kveK well abuse 
the prevent 

Opnmiim A much different vcenMru^ 
would envue from the 'most probabU- 
vif Id increases proiecied by Kientivispaf 
iKip^ting in the 19S: RC A S>mp»»Mum 
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ywtdt ind mm^t proficM by 1^. aid fldumn C. yM* >H|iClitf by KCA tympoiMn. 



<iM fi|ur( 6. oolunm O.* Wert thOM yWldk 
■tuineJ^ltneraily on the order of 1.5 
to 2 percent per year fains relative to the 
1979- SI average ^harvested cropland 
requtrementi «ould decretM b) is much 
is 55 million aaes by 2000 and. b> 2020. 
ttill «rotild be nearly 30 million acres be* 
k)« the 1979- S) averife 

The RCA Symposium projectloni of 
yields are btKd on tectinotofv that al* 
ready exists bvt has not been adopted— 
the best efforts on ioda>'s test ptois could 
be the farmer's averaff yields in the year 
200U Similar optimism prevails for live* 
stock productivity prohabie producTion 
lains per breedmi animal of 25 percent 
for beef and pork an^ 30 percent yain in 
milk output per cow are proKcted for tSe 
turn of the century Productmiy |a;ns 
proKCted to 2020 are based on recently 
concei^td tectinoloftes that could be made 
praclkal through further research and de> 
velopmeni dunnf the next fony years 
Implicit in these hi|h*tech projections are 
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aaiwnpikws ol fivorabto tcoiiOMic dr- 
cwmtMCtt 10 fCOttfifefanBeradop Uo a 
of tedmotogy. i wp io^ ad «ana|eriil ca* 
paMiiitt. re^OQil and iMtriffiOAil Mtt 
fai rctotirct M«. iiicreMM in. tfoubk-crop- 
pinf . ind bwtMied oe MOre tfltctivf vat 
of inpoia Mh aa itniliMtti pmkUtf. Md 
Nvestock fttd addithn. iM maior laiss 
alto would come from nich tmcTiini 
i<c hn oto|ki ii •mofen ftution. iMid* 
and dtM«sc-miit«M md dmiglrt*rtti>t- 
ant crop varieties, aad a varict) of fe* 
Mtk'bastd NvttMck Mcbuoloclci. 

A mi4^ count. Aa iMetiMdiMe 
icenario ii pmcMcd tn cohwin A io fif • 
lire 6. T Wykld projactioai ire btaed on 
long^iefin imdi adjuaiod to oovfonn wWi 
what we believe lo bt jHawible growth 
rates c o m iderir$ ivittiNe iKlinotoiki. 
^^abk prodoci-fictor price itlttion* 
ships. Midtk* ttpanaionofctoppnidiic* 
tion on bnd^ Urly lo be leu productive 
than cuneM cropMid. Under ilitae con* 
diiions. an incrtaie of tbout 25 million 
acres of harm ted (roplind would be 
needed b> 300O— 17 milion acrta lo w*' 
Uin Increased production of ceftab. 13 
milbon acres for oilseed, and tlifhtly tela 
than 1 million acres for cotton. Reduc- 
tions of nearl) 6 million acres in harvested 
cropland for barley, oats, and other ee* 
reals would paniall) offset increases tn 



cereal and oiheadicreaie By2020nearh 
90 niUioo additional harvested aaes if !• 
itivc to 1979-11 wovid be retired 

Sevmt potentially important mipltca- 
tkNM can be drawn from these projec- 
ions. Under the MtfHcchprojectiom (see 
fiffiire 6, scenario O* Itsi presaure would 
be put on the cropland base than hai ex* 
iated in rtctnt years. Indeed, the possi* 
WNt)' of Ma^ crop Mrvlttses would have 
10 be aonitoftd cartfulV However, with 
Intensive we of land in production, in* 
creased nac of fertilizers and pesticides, 
and a relative shift in land use to soybeans 
and com. probien a of soil erosion, water 
quality, and cnvironmental noUution could 
ne etaceibated. Under the land*usiniscr* 
nario (figure 6. column A), the tendency 
would be 10 plant **fencero« to fence- 
tow/* nsinf relativet) less of the htgh*tech 
inputs. Soil erosion, water quality, and 
tttvironmcntal degradation proHeins also 
are part of tbis picture, but they come 
fhnn a differtftt source^the expansion 
of production on land that is ecologicall> 
noee fragile. Tbus. in either case eco- 
nomic and ecoloticalK plausible re'<nurcc 
conservation lecwsologies. managcmeni 
practices, and public pobcies are likel> to 
pla) critical roWs. 

In the intermeddle projection (figure 
6. column B) problems of several t>pes 
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mi|hi cmer|e »iih eroiion heiding \ht 
bsi A|arn. thi« it bccauK the projected 
nei expantion of 25 million acrct of har- 
vtMCd cropland would require (ubfiantial 
•dditional capiial invetimeni and in tome 
«iea\ of the Midwcti. Delta, and the 
Southeast mi|hi push production onio 
etwivc fri|i)e land A1k>. the conver«on 
of land no« in paiture could lead to eco- 
nomic adjuttmenii m ihc livestock -dair) 
acciot in several regions 

Thu^. while aiuminf projected output 
level* •eemi reawnihle with the eco- 
nomic supply of natural resources, tech* 
nolo^ies. and nonfarm inpuls we expect 
for ihe next two decades, it will not be 
achieved without substantial adjustments 
thrcMJihoui the Kcior, including adjust- 
menis of human captlal Nor wilt such ad- 
justments be distributed cvCnl) among re- 
gions, farms, and farm families 

Sct9nc9 ^na BducMtion 

Public and pro ale inveslmenlv in science 
and education have been mamspringv in 
the American ecunomv and in improved 
siand^rdv of Ik ing and in no sectot is this 
morif evidcni than in agriculture Annual 
iniernal raiev of reium to public invest- 
ment in agricultural rese«tch ran^e from 
iu 1(1 3> percent . sometimo highet *' The 
benefiiv vc man) Abundant. rclalivcU 
tov^-cosT food and fiber are available for 
domestic and foreign consumers Human 
res«)utcev have been released to produce 
go^)ds and services elsewhere m the econ- 
omv Export markets have been devel- 
oped and foreign exchange earned for 
consumption of imported goods and serv- 
ices 

But along with the benefit* have come 
KKul costs and unanticipated side effects 
assiKtated with technical change — hu- 
man and insiiiutional adjustments noi 
reidilv reduced to dollars, and enviton- 
menta! externalitiev and nsks to human 
health And the net benefiu of Kience- 
and eduvJtuin baved (echnioal change have 
been unCvenlv distributed wilh'i the pop* 
utation 

Si^me anal>vtv note e>>dence of an ap- 
parent slov^ing m long-t!nn tola! factor 
pruductivit\ grimlh rales since the mid- 
a gatn\ from thi t*:hnoIogies of 
an earlier er# .iih widespread 

adoption So( .iicrrned ihai the 

near-static reai tci'-^ .xptndilutev for ag- 
ncul»»tral research in the U S Depan- 
meni of Agriculture and the state agri- 
cultural experiment siations fot almost 
twenty years ma> furlhei slow productiv- 
itv gains in the decade ahead Others al< 
lege dechning emphavi* and reduced real 
funding le>etv for bavic research in recent 

"Vern(»n^ Ruuan AfntttUufo' HfifO't** 
^uhtx c Minnc«pt«t«* l'pivcr>|t\ of Mmncwi* 



yean that will magnify the pouibiiii) of 
a future Uo«rdoiim in productivit) giowth 
unku MKh trtndi vc reverted 

Our proiectioni luggeit that k>fi|*tcnn 
ptanning for agricuhurc ihould be prcd- 
katcd on a 70 to 100 percent mcrcate in 
effective tlobtl demand by 3030 for U.S 
food and nber at real prKe» clow to ihow 
of recent years Moreover, we do not al- 
low for the great M.certainty inherent in 
developing global igfkultural lyttcms. or 
for food auotinoe fo penona in the United 
Siatci and abroad who arc unable to se- 
cure adequate autrition in the market- 
place In ihort. we believe iliat meeting 
the projected demaiidi for 3030 without 
additional productivity^enbancing tech- 
nologies arid improved production lyi* 
temi would place inordinaie pretaurc on 
Ihe nation's natural resource baK. induce 
Khous environmental consequences, and 
subftaniiaily increase reai prices to con- 
sumers of food and fiber 

Given these uncertainues and possible 
undesirable outcomes, it teems prudent 
public pclicy to baw research, develop- 
meni . and education polioes for the long- 
term future on continued advances tn pro< 
ductivit> at rates approximating those of 
recent decades This means planning, ma- 
jor lags remain between initiation of re- 
Karch. subsequent development, and ap* 
pbcation Today's ttraicgtes for investment 
in inence. research, and education must 
be based not on ctrcumsiances of the mo- 
ment but on perceptions of the needs in 
a distant and uncertain future. 

The planning of future agricultural re- 
search, however, must be based on more 
than technolog) ptr st or a simple mul- 
tiplication of product output, for inno* 
vation and productivii) gams come not 
onlv from discovenes in the physical and 
biological sciences Emphaus should be 
given to the development of socially ap- 
propriate technologies that take into ac- 
count not onl) long-term demand for food 
and fiber but also national goals concern- 
ing environmental cquahty. itatural re- 
source conservation, and human health 
and nutrition Equall> importani ts in- 
novation enhancing the effectiveness of 
institutions that govern the use of tech- 
nology, human devclopment. capital ac- 
cumulation, and locial science research 
that improves understanding of human and 
institutional behavior 

What kinds of things do »e have in mind 
when we call for more emphasis on re- 
search and development'* Johnson and 
Witiwer idenitfy the following as among 
the most promising " 

" Glenn L Johnson and $)l^«n H Witi»er. 
Ftttptttntx on iht Hole of Tfthnotofi m Dt 
urmtmng Ftiiutf iuppUt\ of foo4 Fibft. 9nd 
Fottu ^tuiuttion ift fht Unufd Sfiet ptc 
parrd urtdet contraci »tih RH- b> MKhifan 
State Universitv October 1W3 



• Mechaniutjon and automation . par> 
ttcularly that employing improved elec- 
trical sensors and controllers to momtor 
biological and environmenul stress on 
plant cultural and harvest operations, 
improved machine designvlbr. conset* 
vation tillage, and reduced fuel and la- 
bor consumption 

• Tlsemitic mapping and multiipectral 
imagery, including remote sensing 
tadiniques. for monitoring resource use. 
crop conditions, water and cnerg) 
availabUity. and weather forecasting 

• Improved, more economical, live- 
stock feeding uaing nonprotein nitro- 
ten combined with forages, by-prod- 
ucis, and waste 

• Improved ammal health through bel- 
ter management lystems. vacanes and 
other products of miaobial synthesis, 
bormooal regulation, and genetic se- 
kctions and engineering 

• Biological nitrogen fixation as an al- 
ternative to chenucal fixation to in- 
crease crop productivit) . more effec- 
tive use of fertiluert through better 
understanding of nitnfKaiion and den- 
itnhcation processes 

• Genetic improvements and genetic 
engineering to achieve more dependa- 
ble and higher yields, disease resis- 
tance, greater uniformit) . chmatic and 
poor-ioil adaptability, and improved 
nutritional value Increased presersa- 
tion of genenc cUversit) for future re- 
search 

• Basic research in plant gro«ih regu- 
latort to increase yields and qualitv. 
hasten matunty. extend storage bfe. and 
aid mechanical harvesting 

• Ne» approaches to pest control 
through basic research in plant protec- 
tion and integrated pest management 
to reduce the number of pests resistant 
to chemical pesticides, to establish re- 
sistance in econonucall) important aops, 
and 10 insure health and ufei) of ag- 
ricultural wotkers, nearb) communi- 
ties, and consumers 

• Improved reproductive efficienc) of 
livestock through basic research on ge- 
netic improvements, semen preserva- 
tion, pregnancy detection, multiple 
births, super ovulation, and nonsurgi- 
cal embryo transfer and implantation 

• Food saence research to enhance food 
ufei), product storage, handling mar- 
keting, and nuintion. and to develop 
fabricated foods 

• Research to enhance photosvnihests 
and reduce phoiorespiration. includmi 
identification and pouible control of the 
mechanisms thai regulate respiration, 
idenltficaiion of growth regulators, and 
improvements in plant architecture 
anatomy, cropping s>siemv planting 
designs and cul'ural practicev 

• Assessment of biological eWecIs of in- 
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aeiicd nrm»ph«nc carbon dioxide. 
ozofK. and other air pollutamk and (r»ce 
ckmcnti on productiMi) 
* Bauc toaal loefKr rcieaich rcgaid- 
mg nsk bcanng. conservation and in- 
veumcnit in natural retourctk. orga- 
niZiiion and control of iniiiiuiionk and 
initiiuiional drciiion making and 
admmiiiTaiion. and mcakuiemeni of 
human \aluei 

Johnton and Wiit^rr ntimatr ihai a 4< 
perccni irKfCaic in agricultural ouipui in 
corporatmg about a 3<) percent increase 
in crop yield! ttouid be attainable b) 202i\ 
b> maintaining public funding of agricul- 
tural reuarch ai the real le\el of and 
•s a coriMant proporiion of the \alue of 
agnculiural output thioughout the fon> 
year* To obtain a fS to 80 percent in- 
crease in Output and a 5^ to 6(1 percent 
increase in crop >ield^ m 702(1 the\ ev 
timate that public funding of research 
would need to be iniieaved at a com 
pound annual rate of lOpeivent between 
IVK^ and 1994 and a% a constant pioptu 
dor of the ^alue of agncultural output 
O^ei the fori) >e4r\ 



Summing up 

No one's cryMal ball is m perfcii «nikinf 
ofdei. and ours no doubt ha\ lt^ \h*ic of 
crark\ andcloud\ aieax The future after 
all cannoi be foretold Still we believe 
lht\ repoit to be a reavonablc even con 
feer\«ti\e. estimate of the glubal shape of 
food and agncuUure when thi»> ccniuii 
finallx gi%e\ wa\ to the i>e«i Thai oui 
Coniluviofi\ lend >» be up^c^i e\pe(ull\ 
when compaied lo 1u7ik \i\ie putphrMe*. 
of flt.nm anil dtH»m i% all the more \if 
nifuani >n th^i *e dt» nni \hrink liom 
dre\xing negative iiendv and t^kmf ihcm 
into actouni 



For example, we forewr many mote 
motiiht to facd World pofwUtton. a)> 
though ttowing in growth. wiU iiKrratc 
nearly 40 percent of 1.74 bilbon pertont 
b> WOO relative to 1900. with the over- 
whehning majority of them living in the 
kati developed r^ont of the «t)rld Be* 
iwten 2000 and iv20 populatran may in- 
crease another I 79 billion to nearly I 0 
hlliofl personv— almoti double the pop- 
ylation of 19IQ 

Moreover, global economic growth*- 
rapid during the 197(S->«Hll be compar- 
ativel> Uo» in the 1900k $$ t coiiomies re- 
cover from recession and. tn the case of 
several developing countries, itrive to 
manage large external debts while re* 
straining inflation Nevertheless, given an 
appropriate mm of development polKies 
and an enMronmtni conduct\e to inter- 
national trade and capital tnve$ifr>ent. 
economic growih can increase in the 1990s, 
with two m«|of possible exceptions pros- 
peciv fof growth are jMrlicularl) fraitle in 
Latin America and Sub-Saharan Africa 

The combination of population and 
economic growth will boost effecii\e de* 
mand At real prices approximating those 
of l9''V-((l.we expect effectne global de- 
mand (consumptton) for agricultural 
pfoduns to jump substantiall> by 20Ul)— 
about 60 percent for income-sentiti*e 
commodities such as meat and oilseed, 
clove to 5(1 percent for cereal grains, and 
35 to H\ peicent foi milk and natural fi 
ber\ B> 20^1, effectue demand could 
more than double for income-seniiine 
comm(KJiiie\ and increase as much m\ 9u 
peiccnt foi cereal gram^ 

F^en gi\en these trendv. Kov^rver. we 
belie\e that ihr »r0rld poi\n\fi the po 

tfrtnul lo fffit a grom (fig popuhtlfln of t t 
billiim p^oplr muHierairh brtifr b\ thr \«/ 
J/**' than u led 4 I fri///ri/i in IVM fiui 
%kr should siic\\ the %kufd potftiual In 



do 10 Will rtquire Urge invettments to 
improve the infrastructure of agriculture, 
increased laveitmentt in research and ed- 
ucation to Simulate development and ap- 
plication lo producttvtty^nhaiKing tech 
oolopet. pubiic pobocs to provide greater 
•conofflK incentives to agricultural pro. 
ducert in many developing countries, and 
expanded tatematiofial trade We esti- 
mate that lome 05 percent of projected 
proAictton iocreaiet wtU depend on greater 
pfoductivtty of retourcfs and onl) IS per- 
otfti on isptnding the cuhK-aied land ban 
Lei M alio make dear that we are not 
predict}«| a wofM of perpetual plent> or 
one mmarked by worry or regions of 
Ihoftafe. Even with the proMcted modest 
iMcreaies in per capita food wpplies and 
coMumptKM. tfM^obal food wppl) *de- 
maMj ' tlance M 2000 will be tenuous and 
wbjecv to much year-to-year insiabilii> 
Larf* numben of people in the de\ el- 
oping countries unable to Utare in eco- 
•omtc growth will continue to be under- 
nourished. 

U S. agnculiural production tre« neaiK 
40 percent tn the past t«o decades B\ 
2000. production of cereal grams and oil- 
leed will need to increase another 30 to 
40 percent and that of other major prod- 
ucts about 20 percent By 20^. produc 
tion of ma^or crops may be 7u to lOli per* 
cent abose recent levels lo meet projected 
■rowth in demand in domestic and foreign 
markets, eipeaill) the latter Indeed, we 
believe thai U S agriculture will depend 
increasingi) on cash crops and on the ex- 
port market. 

Greater reliance on exports implie% 
greater instabibt) and uncenamt> for I' S 
producers and consumer\ of food and fi- 
ber, tn large part because of domestic and 
foreign economic polKies Thus, tn ad 
dition to being re<;uired to gro« at a sub- 
stantial continuous rate into the t%kent\- 
hrst centurs. the United Staiev nced\ lo 
maintain a fine balance between suppu 
of food and fiber and a potent ia|l\ \obiiU- 
expon demand 

As we noted at the outset the pu t ii 
tue capacity of U S agnculture h^^ m 
panded a great deal in receni decdi 
and we see no reason for the pu^ew lo 
come 10 a halt On the coniiai\ itc^nbc 
further expanded through \ari(tuk ci>m 
hmaiionv of impro\ed man^^ement ot u 
sources and tcchrKilngies no« enipli>\( J 
expanded u\e of resouicev and ne» or 
impto\ed technologie\ to enh^nie re 
source productiMi) The mjnnc i and f v 
tent to which pr(tducti\r c^pjiii^ es 
panded Ahd uiili/cd ikfX'ndx on j pu-ih.ii.i 
of cnmplct technolo^>ii J inoiiuh.>njt amt 
e\t»nc>miv \ari4^*K'^ and wn pri^Jtt «n.i 
puhlii chimt- but wi- N.'lii-\\* ihji ih* 
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United Siiiei can readily tututii in- 
creiset in cHitput (o meet proiecicd global 
demand for itt product* to 2000 at real 
pncet in the neighborhood of thotc of 

To etpand produciive capacity to per- 
mit a near-doubling of output to meet 
projected demand in 2020 «ithoui major 
mcreaiet in real pncei will require ma)or 
pubUc and pnvatf inveitmenti m ictence 
and education to yield new and improved 
technologic V and management iy*tem» to 
maintain or enhance reKHjrce BHroductiv* 
ity. Conunued growth m total factor pro- 
dii0ivity h needed to maintain our com- 
petitiveneu in world markets and itave 
off growing preuurei on the natural re- 
lource ba^, uKteatingly tenout environ- 
mental problems and. ultimately, higher 
real «o»s for food tnd fiber 



Two tig unknowns 

We close with a word about weather, one 
of the moil important ihort-term influ- 
encf s on agncultura) production and food 
availability As will have been noted, we 
do not e*preul> treat year-to-year van- 
aiion% in global weather Rather. b> im- 
plication, the rrendv projected assume 
"normal weather, that ii. weather about 
as favorable as the average during 1970- 
62 In an> given year, unusually favorable 
weather can push production well above 
trend and permit higher cooiumption the 
follo'»ing)ear Convenel>. especially ad- 
verse weather would depreii output well 
below trend and tubsequenil> decrease 
consumption A lenes of good or bad years 
would impliN ihoic impacts, but the year- 
to-year vanations Are expected to clutter 
around the trend 

And undergirdinf our entire analytic is 
the assumption (hat world peace will not 
be shattered in the decades ahead 
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Energy discussion papers 

HFTs Center for Energy Poticy Research 
announces the availability of the follow 
tng DtscussKX) Papers: 

• Diicuaaioo faper D-92B Natural Om 
Pdicv Series "Social Costs of Natural 
Gas Market Rigidities.** by Harry 0. 
Broadman. Joel DamMadier. and W. 
Davtd Monig<>-—ry. 

• Dncuuion I n D-92C. Natural Om 
Poliey Series. '"Tramport Cbsu and Ihe 
Spatial Distribution of Natural Oas 
PrKes.** by W. David Montgomery and 
Michek OMtbeb. 

• Diicswion Paper D>92D.NacuralOaa 
Policy Scries "Field Price Deregula- 
iion and Qunges in th€ Regulatory- 
Carrier Status of Natural Oas Pipe- 
bnes.** by Harry G Broadman. w. 
David Montgomery, and Milton Rui' 
tell 

• DitcuMion Paper D-92E. Natural Oas 
Policy Series. "Non-PrKe Provisions in 
Long-Term Natural Gas Contractt.** by 
Harry 0. Broadman and Michael A. 
Toman. 

• DiKusiion Paper D-92F- Natu Gas 
Policy SerKS. "No Single Solute, n. An 
Analysis of r<Atcy Responses to Oas 
Market Rigidities.** by Harry G. 
Broadman and W David Montgomery. 

• DnoMkm Paper D-92G. Natural Gas 
Policy Series. **Ekmems of Market 
Power in the Natural Gas Industry and 
the Role of Pn\ ate Carnage.** by Harry 
G Broadman 

c Diicussion Paper D' 110 **Modcling 
Nonrenewable Resource Supply.** by 
MKhael A. Toman 

• Discussion Paper D*l 11 . "Depktion 
Effects and Nonrenewable Resource 
Supply- A Diagrammatic Exposition.** 
b) Michael A Toman- 

• Discussion Paper D-112 "Common 
Propeny Resource Eatemalities and 
Free Entry.** by h4ichael A. Toman 

• DiKussion Paper D-113 **Common 
Property Resource Evtemalities and 
Entry Deterrence/* by Michael A To- 
man 

Ordtnng in/onnanon A very limited 
number of these papers it available with- 
out charge to interested members of the 
reKarch and poltc) communities- Specify 
the paper desired in a written request to 
Resources for the Future. Center for En- 
erg) Policy Research. 17S5 Massachusetts 
Avenue. N W .Washingion.D C 20036 
Discussion papers are tentative presen- 
tations only and are not considered to be 
published matenals As such. the> are 
available onl> as dCKnbed and ma) not 
be ordered from The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versus Prevs nor from RFF's Publications 
Oftice 




Book review 



The MtkiHg ofFtdergf Cc*t Foiic}. Rob- 
ert H. Nelson (Durham. N.C.. Duke Uni- 
vcnity Prm. mil S32.50. doth 



Coil lilting rBvisitod 

Although western federal coal resources 
have been kased for over 100 years, it 
was not until the decade of the sixties thai 
widespread commercial interest devel- 
oped that greail) accelerated their rate of 
dHpotal. Between I960 and 1971 so much 
federal coal was kased that widespread 
concern developed about whether the De- 
ptrtMnt of (he Interior had a coal -leasing 
plan that was protecting the public inter* 
est. By then. 17 billion tons of coal re- 
sources bad been transferred to pnvate 
hands^well over 500 times the avetage 
yearly rate of all western coal production 
To allow for an in-depth review of the 
fjtuation in order to deselop a rational 
kasing Kheme. the secreiar> of the in- 
terior declared a moratonum on funher 
coal kasing that was not lifted until 1981 

Federal coal resources preKnt some 
unique allocation problems Much of the 
western coal is in federal ownership and 
a good portion of the remainder that is in 
private hands needs federal cooperation 
and action for efficient mining In addi- 
tion, a large number of ens-iron mental is- 
sues that only began to receise public at- 
tention in the late 1960s added funher 
pressures on those responsible for des el- 
oping the kasing program During the 
moratorium. Congress passed the Federal 
Coal Leasing Amendments Act (FCLAAl 
of 1975 to bnng what it hoped «ould be 
more order into the katinf program 

In The Mtkmg of Ftdtral Cod Folic \, 
Robert Nelson documents the ionf hiv 
lOry of the numerous attempts, during the 
moratorium of the 1970s, bs Congress and 
the Department of the Inienor to design 
acoal-kasingpolics that^'ouldsatisfs ihe 
competing interests, awure fair markei 
value for the federal coal resources and 
provide a kasmy rate adequaie for s>< 
tematic deselopment of the reser%e^ but 
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Prepared Statement or Walter W. Minoer, Senior Agricultural Officer, Bank 

or America 

Mr, ChalrBian, my nan* 1» Walttr W, MlnEer, for 38 ye«r», prior to February 
1, 1964, I was employed by Bank of AMrlca and for the last ten of those 
years, i was the Bank'a Senior Agricultural Offlc^ir, During my tenure with 
that global banking organlzmtlon, I was sent to il5 countries In connection 
with financial aspects of agricultural developaenta that were of Interest 
to the Bank of America* 

Since ny retirement, I have been angaged in consulting on agricultural 
matters with a diverse group of clients whoa« interests range froB the 
development of agribusiness projects in foreign counlrieo, the creation 
of a viable private-sector agricultural credit delivery ayaten in the 
Middle West, providing an Estate Planning service to famers, evaluating 
the agricultural credit operations of a major bank, and ao on* 

My Interests continue to Include exploring and becoming involved in ways 
by which the Leas Developed Countries can improve and enhance their agri- 
cultural reaourcea for ate betterment of their people. So, Mr, Chairman, 
I am grateful for this opportunity to present to you and your coonlttee 
this written statement for inclusion in the minutes of your Committee*s 
proceedings. 



tt la hard to identify the real concerns of multi-national companies who 
are involved in the development of LDC*8 food systema. Over a 20 year 
time apan, government to government programs have attempted to improve 
the ability of the farmers in developing countries to increase domeatic 
production of foodstuffs which la now recognized as a still unachieved 
goal. Certainly there haa^been a transfer of wealth from the donor coun- 
tries to the recipient nations. But the legions of rural small-holders 
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generally >oor In all of the necesaary modern agricultural reaourcea auch 
aa technical knowledge, adequate credit, availability of public and com* 
raerclal infra-atructure, profitable market8| an environment encouraging 
private enterprise and growth have not usually been the beneficiaries 
of this largess. It la the urban bureaucracy that has absorbed this flow 
of well-intentioned but poorly administered capital. As a result) the 
rural poor are not much better off today, materially or nutritionally, 
than they were 20 years ago. 

Most food projects proposed and begun during the development heyday span- 
ning the years from about 1966 to 1976 were most often co-venturea of hoot 
governments, multi-national companies^ world-class financial inatltutlons 
such as the World Bank» additionally supported by U. S,, Dutch, German, and 
French government guarantees and/or Insurance. The scope, purpoae* and 
form ot* the projects were decided by the foreign partners. These declalona 
were more often than not accepted by the host governments but without really 
having much 3ay in the development, administration, and control of the pro- 

, Durtng this decade, there were, in my view, two major mistakes made 
In ih<? r«»a.-UbiUty analyses made of most projects. The altruistic motives 
of th<» le4df»rs heading the developed world's institutions and the overly 
optimistic expectation of the contribution modern technology to LDC growth 
an-l develnpm#»nt could make, led to the undertaking of projects that were 
too larg»» in ?»rale and that depended on the coordination of techniques and 
.T/8»ems that were Jtjst not applicable to ccuntries with still relatively 
primitive food infra-ntructures. 
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Alnoat All tht Urft afrioultural projtota r«il«d. lithtr th«y v«r« 
Mvtr «0flpltUd( thty aufftrtd coat ovar-rupa that nafatad any hopa of 
ooBiareial faaaibility; thay vara not aupportad by tha hoat govamsanta 
aa originally anviaionad. Tha hoat fovamMnta tiara quita raady to ra« 
caiva tha oapital iniraataanta» but tha idaa of baing aarioua abOMt in* 
eraaaing de«aatio food production and building tha aconosic powar of tha 
rural poor waa only paid lip aarvioa* And why nott Tha LDC'a aalaa of 
thalr faw but baaie co— o d itiaa vara aaming hand a oaa aaounta of foralgn 
axchangai foraign invaataant vaa pouring into tha tOC'a at an unpraeadantad 
clipi and thair doMatic atandarda of living vara iaproving avary yaar - 
at laaat for tha urban populaca* 



Than abruptly, tha buainaaa anvironMnt changed* Bnargy pricaa incraaaad 
dranatleaUy; eoModity pricaa daclinad alaoat aa draaatieallyt inflation 
took offs Intaraat rataa laggad inflation rataa for awhila» but rataa hava 
racantly hovarad at tha largaat Margin ovar and abova tha inflation factor 
that anyona haa aaan for nany yaara. Ona raault of all thaaa changaa and 
influancaa ia that global trading activity alowad and aany eountriaa auf« 
rar«4 cash flow problaaa. Tha problaaa third world eountriaa ara having 
with aarvlcini thair axtamal dafct ia wall-known to tht M«b«ra of thia 
coAiiittaa* 

Tha nuUi*national coapaniaa ara today ganarally unanthualaatic about undar* 
taking agricultural /food ayatea davalopaant projacta on thalr own in tDC*a« 
Unatabla govtrnaanta, rnaurractlona» buraaucracyi graft and corruption » 
appropriation and conftacatlon algng with country political phlloaophiaa 
not aupportlva of prlvata aaotor antarprlaa ara a«ong tha factora that lad 
U, conpanlaa to daclalona Halting invaataant in tDC*a, 
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A poaltlvt tftuXt if that IM^m ikm rteo^iis* ttit Ir «l priority it to utiX* 
iso doMttio rosouroo« - tho tmr—rm and tlio Un4 - to 4oMatie«XXy grow 
iioro roo4« 

« 

Hany omXX land hoXdara Hava not avan toaan abXa to aaintain a dacant au^ 
aiatanoa lavaX of production» Xat aXona produca a XittXa aufpXua far* pro« 
duct to aaiX into tha eocMroiaX aaotor* 

4 

In ay aind, ona cannot taXk about iiiprovinf tha nutritional laval of tha 
worXd*a rural poor without conaidarinc waya and siaana to inprova tlia incoaa 
XavaX or thoaa faaiXiaa. Opportunity to Inaraaaa incoM auat ba providad 
baoauaa it ia tha onXy praoticaX way to atUoH tha probXaaa of inadaquata diat» 

Tha coaalttaa alght want to axpXora a faw of tha organitationa and achaaac 
that hava anjoyad ao«a auecaaa in raiaing tha incoiM XavaXa of pi^aviouaXy 
dtaparataly poor landXaaa paopXa and aaalXhoXdara which incraaaa haa affordad 
tha faalXlaa battar dlata and iaprovad haaXth cara. 

An outstanding axcapla la tha upgrading of poor Turklih fara faalUai 
through tha Intagratad poultry antarpriaaa davalopad with tha handa^on 
laadarahlp of th9 Davalopaant foundation of Turkay. 

« 

A More nodaat but posltlv* litprovtMnt in incoa*, nutrition, and attltudM 
of poor rural pitople In two vllUsM ruultad from th« aair-halp profrsu 
muuted by Projtct Hop* In Ghana. This projaet alao Included poultry- 
tabla CMS for caah sale - and ineraaaad production of vafetablae for local 

conauHptlon< 
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• V 

Ik. 

Th«r# 4r« • crtat nuabtr of Frivttt V0luntanr Orf»nif«tloiis op«r«ttfii on 
• vilUct l«vtl In winy LDC's, Thsir projtott ar* aotftat In both seopt 
and c«ah invt«tMnt,,but Mny hayt •ehimd • poaltlvt lap«et. 

In TtiaiUndt Banflcolc Bank hAa dtvtlopAd rural land and fUnilnf projtota with 
aithar or both crop and llvaatoelt orlantatlon that haa rtaulttd In <rtat aoon« 
oaic iap^ovaMnt for aavaral hundrad faalllaa* Tha prajaeta irara paroalvad 
originally to ba hlgh^rlak by tha bank, but. tha pravloualy landlaaa paopla 
hava aalntalnad thalr dabt rapayaant profraAa and ona Mat ballava that tha 
projacta hava Mat tha original objaotivaa* 

aavaral fMru ago* a Joint U« 3* AID» Unlvaralty of Caliromla at pavla» 

and Govamiaant of JEgypt prograa waa laplaaantad. It provldad a aonoaa- 

aianary*rata cradlt dallvary ayataa antanalon of Imowladgt.. and alaeat ona<- 

on«ona auparvlalon. Whlla It raqul'rad tha Inunalva uaa of nuabara of > 

airlcuUural tachnlciana^ and thla la ona of tha pragraa^a dafaota. It 

alao provldad tha unachoolad Mlla Vallay paaaanta with "Look. Jana» look** 
\ 

typea of training alda to aaalat thaa In aodamlalng tha cultural praotlcaa 
of carUin basic crop«« Tha lapaet on Ineoaa, nutrition^ and agricultural 
praetleaa haa bean poaltlva. 

In tha u. 5. thara haa baan a growing concarn ovar tha lack of auccaaa of 
tha grandloaa agricultural projacta undartakan and fiindad during tha laat 
aavaral dacadaa and of tha fallura of govarnaant«to«govarnaarr prograaa 
that wara auppoaad to laprova tha LDC*a food producing and procaaalng 
ability, Litti« of tha nonay axpandad to data In theaa prograaa haa 
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trielcltd dowi to tht ptrton on tho bottom of tht tyttM p Uio Itndloti or 
tilt pooMiit rarttlng 1/2 to 1 1/2 acroo of lani* TtMro ho boon littlo 
diroot or ooncontrotod orfort to top tho rotourooo in tho privoto oootor* 

In rocom Bonthot tho U. 5* Atriovlturtl DovolopMit Corporation hot boon 
incorporotod in Uoohinfton. PC. Xto aiooion io to ottniot o pool of oquity 
eopitoi fro« tho Urgor U.^. atribuoinooo ontitioo, lovoroio tho oquity by 
borrowlnti ond thoii ehonnoling tho rooulting pool of loonoblo fMndi into 
privoto ooetor onurprlooo in Loot Oovolopod Countrioo, Of oourooi ito 
londint, invootaont^ and ^rontoo oporotiono will bo eorriod on only in 
thoao «oiintrioo that roooipiiao and onoourofo privato aootor ontorpriao* It 
ahould ba of intaraat to tho ooOTlttoo Pioaboro that aoM LOCU who fOTMrly 
ponilttod only attta^oimad eonpaniaa to bo involvtd in thoir doaoatio food 
ayataoa hava finally racognlaod tho folly of contimiint to aainUin «onoy- 
loalnc, inofficlont food eoopaniaa. Thay how aro intaroatod in finding 
waya to eonvart public aootor coopaniaa to prlvata oimarahip. tho U« 
Atrlcultural Davalopatnt Corporation boliovoa It can aaaiat in tho eon* 
voraion of thoaa paraatatal an^itiaa• 

Your coMlttet la Intaraatad In davaloplng prograaa that will isprovo tho 
<)uallty of tha dltt of hundrada of nllUona af paopla praaantly auf faring 
from Inadequate nutrition Intake. I eim auggaat no Mile Moana to aoeo«« 
pll3h that laproveaent. Give-ewaya of our foodatuffa ae««a appropoa only 
in cases where diaester has occured and large acela hunger and auffarlng 
ia llkUy, 
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Conctasiofwry prioinc •iMI r^p^fmnt t%rm havt b«tn worm auoetsiirai in adving 
0Mt surplu* U« 8* cMMOtfitiM UMin ific«ntiv«« liava btan m orMtort of. 
• Mr* productiva tfoaMtio LDC food tyttfa, T^m um of Ntur •••datoelct hM 
. ori#n rMult«d in aliQrUt«ni InorMMc of loeally produotd fooU. tut 
tilt iMuftlly hiitMr eo«t of tM laproirtd vari«ti«Sf tht InoonsislMt availiibility 
of th# ntn attdst Uek of Ufort liemsai Am to dollar ohofliitt amd tht laok' 
of tcofMNilo inotntivaa to Mirront tht hightr grovini toota vork tipii^t tht . 
inatiluUmUaliE of tht now ttohniqiitt. 

In ay viaw» tht folloifinf art ooat of tht inputt that could bo aodo to oottah» 
pliah atvtral thingat 1) ioitt tht Inooat pottntial or rodueo tho unit eottti 
2) ptnait* aa a raault of Ci) an iiprovtatnt in tht attndard of living which 
nay inoludt tht fasily'a choice to tat bttttr* ' 

I* gxplort tht prtatnt food production ayatttt to dtttraint Mhot local prodacta« 
attdatocka» practlcaa ara available or aatnablt to changt to aa tc ii4»rcva 
food production* Thaaa purchtata uo^U utilise iocti currency rtthtr than 
acarct foreign txchangt* 
II« Provldt local dtaonatratlon plots and ainple inatructicn to encoursge the 
usa of practioea and technx\quea that vill have a pcaitive iopact on pro- 
ductlon« 

Help deaign and dtaonstrate the conatructicn of villege warehouaing to 
deeresst tht present traatndoua loaa of foodatuffa to vtmin, apollagOt 
and losa froii leakage and theft. 
XV« Help develop a coiMunlcatlona network or system that diaaealnttta aarfcet 

inforastion - availability and pricea « for doatatlcally produced products* 
This asy not be ftaalbla due to governaent price controls and/or the aanner 
in which the country's food systaa is affactlvely controlled* 
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gfioourtflt tiM ^tiei^tiofi •f Um Ot pfiirtu'sMUr inntyt UMt MtiliM' 
tht firlMU ••otor in tht U>C*s« Miat iii Mly nMttf is iht emtion of sn 
mtrtprmturial oUm in iNtt of UioM oonntrloot tho wot foooiblo wty to 
ftoeoipXish this io to proviso soM ooonosio inoontivos. TKtro sro oxistint 
snd oporotinsi SMll to M4iw oiio ftopi sad sgrioiiltmvl sorvioo^ supply antf 
proeossing businossos tlist oouli bonoflt fM Iho Infusion of ospitsl tooiinolofy 

: ■snifinint» sntf/or Orodit« LM fsvortMiils MSt proviso S'businoss snd poli» 
tiosl elissto thit it supportivo of sf*oiith snS profross In tho prlvsts oo«» 
■sroitl ssetor* k vohielo tuoh so s S. bssod sirieultiifsl dovolopnont 
ooapany Mould bo sblo to top tho food spston ssportiso of Its U* t* shsfo- 
holds fs or oooporstins psrtiolpsnts ss voll ss sspitsl to porsAt thooo foiw. 
Sign privstoly hold sfribusinsssss to ospsndi snd by doing thst« Insrssss ' 

. tho ooitntry't dSf. snd provido to tho loesl fsrnorsi s froMing ntrkot tw 
tholr products « This opprosoh is not dssignod to bo ohsritsbls or to seeo»i 
plisn socisi rostructuring* Itt tuocsss'9 or fslluro, is striotly dopsndont * 
on hov Moii tht ussrs of tho nsnsgsniwt/tsohnology trsnsfor • oqulty infusion 
crodit prosfsn intosrsto tho progrsn*s inputs into thsir eoonoroisl vonturss* 

A s^oup spproseh to assisting U)C sgribusinsss rsducts tho viosbility snd sx« 
poouro of th« indlvidusl U* S« sgribusinots eo«psny« Tho eonospt of having 0 
niMbtr of such conpsniM Join In o nutusl sffort to seeoopltsh ooMthing posi* 
tivt 18 eneoursslng» SS is ths pool- of bresd-bssod tolonts ond ikllls thst 
such ^ group nffort providts to espitsX«stsrvod snd ofton ttehnology*stsrvod 
LDC asrlbuslnessoB^ 
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Mr. ChAlrman, I again want to thank you for glvlnc m tha opportunity to 
aubnlt ay paraonal autasant ralatlnf to hungar and ay thoughta aa to how 
tha 3* could aaalat tha global food ayataa* Enhancing tha production, 
praaarvatlon, and dlatrlbutlon of foodatuffa In waya that sight laprova 
tha asall faraar'a and tha LOC agrlbualnaaasan'a IncoM ahould have a 
banaflclal affact on nutritional lavala« LDC growth In GNP ahould provlda. 
ovar tlaa, ao«a additional opportunltlaa for U. S» axporta of eaplUl and 
conau«ar goods to thaaa LDC* a many of whoa hava axcaXlant long«ranga growth 
potantlal particularly If tha Incooe lavala of thalr farMra can ba ralaad* 
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Prepared ^TATBifENT or J. Ian Stewart, DtRBcrroR, World Hunger Alleviation 
Through RflsroNn Farming* WHARF 

SUBJECT Mttd ruiFOSBi tubaliilon of vrlttm ttitlaony for Incluiioii 
In tho rocord of tho ContrtHlonal BMrlog hold by tho Houio Soloct 
Cowittoo on Rimgor io Dovii, CRllfornla oo July 21, 19M. Pur^ioi 
aro (1) to roUto imlvoralty roiiarch to roaoarcb on hungtr ovor- 
■oat, (2) to Idontlfy tho aoat throattnlng aapoct oC tho world 
hisigor probloa oi to Iti noturo, location ood roqulroMOti for 
■olutlon, and (3) to brlofly outlino tho tochnology which can 
achlovo a oolutlon» tho prooont otato of tho art ond futuro 
roquirowonto* 



Chalman Lotand oponed tho hoarlng by oaylng tho aojor hungor problom 
in tho M>rld today lo lo oub-faharaa Africa oaoog tho rural pooroot of tho 
poor, i.a., oubolotonco fam faallloo. Ho outllnod tho roqulrosont ao appro< 
prlato tachnologiao roady for adoption now, which can bo fully odoptid 
and functional In a tlao opaa of 10-15 yoaro. 

I wloh to ooy I fully agroo. Tor ttio paot oIe yooro I havo boon a USDA 
ocitntltt on a tISAID fuadod roooarch projoct in Konya. Ny tltloo woro 
Suporviaory Soil Sclontlot and AgroMtoorologlot. Tho projoct tltlo wao 
**D«valopMnt of (Food) Cropping tyotm for tho IUrgin«l Rainfall Aroao**, 
lator chongod to **Dr7l«od Cropping tyotOM Roooarch Frojoct**. Objictlvoa 
woro to ttablllco and onhaaco food crop yloldo la tho ooalarld oroao. 

I was thi principal author of tho projoct In January, 1975, and workod 
within It In Ktnya frott Ito otart In Octobor, 1977 to Ito tormloatlon In 
January^ 1964. Tho pooplo wo oorvod aro tho pooroot of tho poor. Thoy aro 
oullholdtra faming oooontlally at tho oubolotonco lovol lo low rainfall 
zonto charactarliad aoro by oxtroM variability In rainfall froa ooaaon to 
■ caoon than by tho aaount. Moro will bo said on thlo critical point In tho 
dlocuoolon of a oolutlon. 

Ralatlon of Unlvirilty Roooarch to Hungor Raooarch Ovirooao - 

Rtgardlng tht rola of tho unlvarolty, tho agrooMtoorologlcal rioiarch 
In Konya wao o diract axtanolon of ny Doctoral rooaarch at UC Davlf, which 
bag4n In February^ 1967 and contlnuod (wall boyond tho dogrto) until Sap- 
te«bor» 1977. Principal rttoarch collaguto at Davio wara Dr, Robtrft M, 
H4g4n tnd Profciior VllUaa 0, Prultt^ both of Vatar ScUnco In tho Dopart- 
nenc of Und, Air and Uatar Rotourcat. 



WOBlD MUSUI AllEVlATION TMIOUCM BlSPONSl fAlMiSC 




The Dovli Inviitlgacloni. timd "viter production function rtttarch" 
were ■ pioneering iffort alaad at dcvaloping transftrablc ralatlorahipa i 
uacful anywhere In the vorld, to aaka quantitative predictive aatimatca for 
important cropa of (I) their vatar raquireiecnta in any given aet of cli- 
utic ccndiiione, (2) their ability to extract water fro» any a«lected 
aoili conaldering ita depth and water holding charactariatica, (3) the 
uxlmutn yields attainable with plentiful water and other growth factora. 
aa lliDlted by aunihina^ and (4) the rate of decline in yield when wattr 
aupply ia limiting. 

The above relationahlpa ware developed at Davia for com, grain aor- 
ghuni, beans, toajtoet, alfalfa and cotton. In the 1977 drought in Cali- 
fornia, theae findings foraed the baaia for publiahad guidalinaa inatructing 
farmtr* cn how to attain maxiaua crop yialda and raturna when irrigating 
with lisited water aupplies (California Agriculture, April. 1977 - at^tached). 
Hji8 was the firat demonatration of tha practical field applicability of 
information arialng froB what had initially bean rather baaic raaaarch. 

Kenyan food crop production in tha aarginal landa Ilea at the othar 
«nd of the agricultural apectrun. Mther than being high technology agri- 
culture with a tightly controllad watar aupply, it ia low technology 
agriculture with a totally uncontrolled, even capricioua watar aupply. 
Coitly inputa auch aa fertiliaera ara not uaad by the great Majority of 
Kenyan amallholdert because they hava no caah reaourcea. No landing 
agency exlats which it willing to face tha very high riak of low rainfall. 

The transferable relationahipa developed at Davia were reconfirmed in 
Kenya lor corn, grain lorghuoi and baana, including tapary baana supplied 
by the University of California at Riverside, and ware alao datarmined for 
pearl and proao ail let. Findings were that crop water raquirenenta and 
crop naxlmum yielda with respect to sunlight could be eatioatad as well 
using the Davis relationahlpa as those deteminad in Kenya. 

On the other hand, aoil watar extraction by a gi'/en crop waa different 
in Kenya froro that in Davia, ao iwdif icat iona were rei}uirsd to transfsr 
thifc relationship. Additional M>dif icat iona were required in the rela- 
tionship which estimates rate of decline in crop yield when water is 
limiting. These aodif Icationa reflected both environaantal and nanageoent 
factors not encountered at Davia. Principally^ thay art vary low levels 
of water supply, requiring reduction of plant nunbers (thinning) to 
reali):e saxlmum yields, and the fact that little or no fertilizer is used. 
However, when these new factors are properly conaidarad, the rslat lonahipa 
again are transferable. Their utilitation in Kenya will be dlacuaaed. 

Two additional points ara pertinent to the rola of univaraltias. 
First, a Kenyan counterpart of sine waa funded by the project to take his 
Masters degree with my former collegues in Water Science at UC Davia. His 
research double-checked the transferability of the aoil watar extraction 
relationship. Second, desplta complainta froa aone speakera today that 
resenrrh publications go by the boards overseas, my counterparta and I 
hav4r published nine Journal papera and three proceedings papera. 
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Ull Hung er Problem In Africa 

In my opinion the hunger problem in Africt if the refiult of v«ry 
rapid population cxpaniion Into the oiarginal rainfall areas - which areas 
are historically the best of the grazing l«nds «nd have never before been 
cropped intensively for hunan food supplies. Critical aspects of this 
problem are as follows: 

1. Traditional farming practices derive from the high rainfall areas, so 
do not apply, and in fact result in unnecessary complete crop failures 
in the marginal areas In very low rainfall aeasona. 

2. Food must be produced by the people In these areas, not only to preserve 
their dignity, but because there is no recourse. Due to their geograph- 
ical posit ioning and the Isck of infrastructure, sufficient food aid 
cannot reach then In times of drought. This becomes increasingly true 
with each passing year, and explains why life-threatening drought is 

an ever store frequent phenomenon. 

Regarding the severity of the , . . ^» and the time frame we are look- 
ing at, consider the example of Kenya. All of aub-Saharan Africa has high 
population growth rates, but Kcny^ leads the list at kX net increase per 
ann\ifl}. This moans population is doubling every 17 years. At independence 
in December, 1963, it stood somewhere around 9 to 10 million, and today 
is at 19.7 million. In January, 1975, when the government of Kenya (and 
the government of Tanzania) requested our project, the population had 
swollen to about 14 million. The increased numbers were largely absorbed 
In the marginal rainfall areas. A severe drought was underway and extreme 
difficulties were already being encountered in the physical delivery of 
food aid. 

Today there are six million more paople and they too are largely in 
the marginal areaa - only still further rtaoved from outside assistsnce 
than the earlier settlers. In the next 10 years there viW be another 10 
■ 11 Hon Kenyans, and by the dAVD of the Uft century, another seven 
million on top of that. Presently, these areas of .Kenya are entering what 
appears likely to be another severe drwught cycle. Soon wt. will tee Just 
how severe the problem Is at present. 

T>ie P/.opt'.sed^ So tut ion 

The overall solution will be population control, possibly first by 
starvation, but certslnly eventually by choice. Heanwhile, the question 
appears to be whether the transition from runaway to controlled popula- 
tion growth must be humanly unacceptable and politically destabilizing, 
or w):t:ther It can be made palatable through application of appropriate 
te hn^logy . 
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It has been said here that the Ronw Conference of a decade ago 
convludfJ thai wf have che technology at hand to lolve the hunger problen.. 
I must challenge that conclusion. U U ii true that the IncreaaeJ numbc-n 
of peopU art going largely into the marginal rainfall areas, and that 
they mu^t Lirgeiy fecti thenaelves , then the problere li a more complicated 
one than many concerned persons realize. 

SimplUt:cally, the African Undicape say be viewed ai three tonei. 
First, there are the traditional farming areai In the highlands, where, 
like our own aidwest, rainfall la quite satisfactory for aay nine lea- 
sons, and quite low in the tenth. Cropping syatetDi in thia Instance are 
tailored for the nine seasons and loiies are absorbed in the tenth. The 
rule Is rather high technology agriculture, and yields coapart to our own. 

The other extreme is the deaert areai with conalitently low rainfall. 
Except for the odd Irrigation ichetne, animala are htrded on these artaa 
by limited numberi of pastoral paoplea. Any cropi cultivated «re atrictly 
the most drought tolerant, and yield expectationi «re low. 

The marginal areas where the population fueled problem liea are 
characterized not by low rainfall, but by inconiiatency . Thii aaaion may 
duplicate the hlghlandi, next season the deiert, and the third in between. 
Without knowleJj^f of the nature of the coming season, we cannot design an 
appropriate cropping lyitem for it. 

Th*' resrarch In Kenya has produced an answer to thla dllemna.In Ute 
1980 It wa-. found that the moniooniil rains of Eastern Kenya, while 
notorioufilv unpredictable In advance of the season, do become usefully 
predictable for purposes of selecting crop types and appropriate planting 
pra.tlves on the day the seasonal rains actually begin. Thirty days Into 
the reason a pjttern will have been established, allowing five out of 
six seasons to be correctly categorized as good, fair or poor, Farmers 
can benfflcldlly respond to this categorization by applying fertilUers 
in higher rainfall seasons, or by reducing plant numbers (thinning) in 
lower rainfall seasons. 

This flexible syittem of farming according to actual conditions 
en ountereJ has been termed **Responte Farming*'. Its effectiveness has 
been denvnst r at eJ in Kenya in farmer-tended plots on their own small- 
holdings over four consecutive rainfall seasons. Analyses of the research 
results show that crop failures can bt reduced from one season in two 
to onv in seven without the use of fertilizers, and to one failure in 
nlm* Seasons when fertilizer recoraoendat ions are Jollowed. 

In belter rainfall seasons high yleHs are attainable. Overall, 
yields lan be doubled without ftrtilizera, and can reach four times 
present levels with then. Economic analysis indicates the incremental 
costs of these management procedures would average approximately $A,50/acre 
an J $Jvr,/a, I,* respectively with corresponding incremental net returns of 
$18. anJ S^A./arre, thus rates of return of AOOX without the use of 
li-iUM/vrs aiu! ::oX with fertilUers. 
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acknowltdgcd wcakntaata In tha convtntlonal axtanalon approach In many 
LDCa, an unconventional atw approach may prove both more txcltlng and 
m)V effective. It ahould take full affect In the 10 to 15 ytar tlae 
fraae «c have to vork in. 

The new exttnalon approach propoaad vould vork through the rural 
achool ayaten. Chlldrtn living on faraa vould be guided by their teachera 
in carrying out reaponae faralng plota on their hamm placea. They would 
carry out all atepa involved, froa tatabllahment and roadlng of rain gaugea 
through aeaaon categorization and laying out the plota on tha fame, Co 
figuring aeedlng and fertlUiatlon ratea, tending the plota and harveatlng. 
Everything would be recorded in vorkbocka, adding greatly to their edu* 
cation In «Jth, reading, writing, acience, etc. 

On-fam aeetlnga at harveat time would Include parenta and other 
invited fansertp teachera, extenalon agenta and othera interoated. There 
Vhe practlc?a and reaulta would be cospared with conventional aanageacnt 
and dlacuaacd, after which plant would be foraulated for the next aeaaon. 
AXt^r two to four aeaaona In thia prograa, the atudenta would be totally 
fa&lUar with the reaponae farming ayatam and how to operate it In the 
field. Within ten or ao yeara they thcaaelvea will be the farmers, and 
with norma} apread to nelghbora, the ayatam ahould be in wideapread uae* 

At preieni, teachera Involved in the program might be native, or 
iBiRht be fron volunteer agencies auch aa Peace Corpa. There are a large 
number of auch teachera in Africa today, A donor agency would provide the 
expert iir for Initial gathering of data on climate* aolla, cropa and 
practices. Alio for analyzing and interpreting theae data and for training 
teachera and agricultural extenalon agenta to utilixe the flndlnga. The 
8am« agency might well provide auch needa aa achool workbooka, Inexpen- 
alve raingaugef , and where required, auch Inputa to the amall farm plota 
aa aeeJs and fertilisera. 

It la my firm belief that the only nat laf actory aolutlon to the 
hunger problem in Africa muat be an on-farm aolutlon. The new methodology 
for rainfall forecaating is the mechanlam which can make thia leaalble 
in the marginal/variable rainfall areaa. 

Nc>tt'.--A(idit lonal mtitorial submitt-r>d for inclusion in thr 
M'l'ortl r»*taino'l in committee files. 
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T\\c abi>v€ flndln^^s are published In recognized iclentlflc Journal - 
under thi* following references: 

U Stewart, J. Ian and Charles T. Hash. 1982. Impact of weather analysis 
un agricultural prqdurtlon and planning decisions for the serolarld 
areas of Kenya. J. Of Applied Meteorology. Vol. 21(4) :477-494. April. 

2. Sti'w.irt, J. Ian and D.A.R. Kashasha. 1964. RainfaH criteria to enable 

response faming through crop-based cllaate analyais. £. Afr. agrlc. 
For. J. (Special Edition - In Press). 

3. Stewart, J. Ian and V. A. Faught. 1984. Response fanning of maize and 

beans at Katumani, Machakos District, Kenya: Recoisaendatlons, yield 
expectations and economic beneflta. E. Air. agrlc. For* J. (Special 
Edit ion " In Press) . 

A reprint of the first paper and abstracts of the other two arc 
attached . 

th.^ JJ: 52° ^iAt JATI^\I1&. techno lo^ is re ad^ toda^ for farm f iel d appl 1 - 
cat ion in the ro. rgtnal ''^^"^j^H are^s of^ A f rica , w it h the capabil ity of 
fL^.^lt Aj^J^AS J^P^^^y^^ ^ slgnif Ic antlj^ ln the next rainfall seatcn . 

W)ijt i<; required l£ to gather data from sites of interest, and 
analyze then to deternine the rainfall forecasting criteria which apply 
to e.i^h. D.ito f.ithered will also include infonaation on present crops and 
practiitk, SL> tha: appropriate modifications can be Introduced Into the 
responsr farming reccanendations for each category of rainfall season. 
ThU will produ- e ImmeHlare benefits for those using the nethod.. 

Lungi^r term questions are two: 1^. How do we assure that the crops 
and practices r ecooviH.*nded are Indeed those %rhlch will maxlnlze food pro- 
duction with the available water? 2. How do we achieve widespread adop- 
tion of the new response faming technology? 

Hie answer to question one above* Is the sane as in the past. Conven- 
tional agronomic research will follow after adoption of the system in order 
to affuct refinements. The difference Is that the water supply conditions 
for which the modified crop/practice system Is being designed will be 
kno%Ai, making refinement possible. Kote that the new system will not 
entail three separate cropping systems for the three rainfall season 
categories. At planting tine, the predicted rainfall conditions will 
govern the nix or relative apportionment of the crops being t^own, rather 
than Switching types of crops altogather. Thirty days later the practices 
affected will be those which permit full and efficient utilUatlon of 
available rainfall, e.g., fertilizer rates, and those which prevent the 
crop from being unnecessarily atressed when water Is short, e.g., thin- 
ning of plant numbers. Another key aspect will be crop rotations to 
enhjnre natural soil fertility. 

Ri^..itdinf; question two as to how to achieve widespread adoption, a 
i • •-pf e ! approa>"h is here proposed. First there Is the conventional 
apprujih. Af;ric nltural extension offirers will be trained in sinpllfied 
nictliis .)i r.iii'^oi iz In^; the rainfall seasons, and conveying the appro- 
priati- ft* f.iirrlnj* reconmendat ions t? the farmers. Since there are 




